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VENETIAN  EMBASSIES,  ETC. 

From  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 

J delations  de.s  Amhassadmrs  Venetiens  surles 
affaires  dc  France  au  Seizieme  SieclCf  (Cor¬ 
respondence  of  the  Venetian  Ambassadors 
on  the  Affairs  of  France  in  the  Sixteenth 
Centv^ry,)  recueillies  et  traduites  par  Tom- 
MASEO.  2  vols.  4to.  Paris. 

When  Monsieur  Guizot  was  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  idea  and  the  proposi¬ 
tion  being  his  own,  the  sum  of  1.50,000  francs 
was  voted  for  the  collection  and  publication 
of  documents  relating  to  French  history.  A 
similar  payment  has  since  been  made  yearly  : 
the  ministry  disposing  of  the  funds  under  the 
direction  of  a  committee  composed  of  fifty 
members  of  the  several  academies,  them¬ 
selves.  named  by  royal  *  ordonnance,’  and 
with  power  to  examine  and  decide  on  the 
works  proposed  for  their  approval.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  volumes  which  have  yet 
^  appeared,  are  these  containing  the  corres- 
O*  pondence  of  the  Venetian  ambassadors. 

The  editor  is  the  Signor  Tommaseo ;  him- 
lA  self  author  of  the  translation  which  accom- 
panics  the  text,  and  of  a  French  and  Italian 
preface,  ably  written.  Obliged  to  make  se- 
lection  from  a  large  mass  of  material,  he  has 
V,  consigned  into  untranslated  notes,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  long  geographical  descriptions, 
amusing  only  as  they  show  the  ignorance  of 
those  addressed,  other  details  perhaps  thought 
N  beneath  the  attention  of  an  historian.  Think- 
ing  better  of  them,  we  have  been  at  the  trou¬ 
ble  to  make  some  translations  for  our  read- 
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ers.  Their  very  minuteness  paints,  much 
better  than  dignified  dissertation,  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  people  and  the  manners  of  a  time. 
We  may  mention,  before  we  proceed  further, 
that  the  correspondence  occupies  a  part  of 
the  reign  of  Francis  I. ;  that  of  his  son,  Hen¬ 
ry  II. ;  and,  passing  over  the  brief  rule  of  his 
grandson  Francis,  a  portion  of  those  of 
Charles  IX.  and  Henry  HI.  Always  held  to 
be  of  great  importance,  they  were  copied,  and 
some  few  printed.  Navagero,  Suriano,  and 
Tiepolo,  were  thus  published  before,  but  in¬ 
correctly  and  imperfectly. 

Venice  was  placed  high  enough  to  see 
well.  Her  envoys,  if  we  make  allowance  for 
religious  intolerance  and  national  prejudice, 
had  commonly  judged  with  fairness  both 
France  and  the  passing  events  of  her  history. 
Themselves  actors  in  some  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  of  those  events,  in  company  with 
them  we  push  aside  the  gilded  panels,  and 
pass  behind  the  scenes.  We  discover  the 
small  machinery  which  wrought  great  effects, 
and  can  sound  every  depth  and  shallow  of 
that  selfish  and  narrow  ambition  which  ruled 
the  life  of  Catherine  of  Medicis,  and  laid  her 
crowned  sons  bound  before  her,  her  earliest 
victims. 

The  first  of  these  ambassadors,  Navagero, 
presents  us  only  with  the  notes  of  his  journey 
through  Spain  and  France.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Marino  Giustiniano,  the  date  of 
whose  mission  is  1535.  These  early  French 
times  have  been  recently  the  subject  of  an 
article  in  this  review,  and  on  the  present  oc¬ 
casion  we  shall  abstain  from  detailed  bistort 
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cal  explaiiatioas.  Our  sole  object  is  to  pre¬ 
sent  from  an  important  work,  very  ponder¬ 
ous  and  not  very  accessible,  a  series  of  ex¬ 
tracts  of  striking  interest  in  themselves,  and 
imbodying  much  curious  portraiture  of  per¬ 
sons  aiid  of  manners.  The  reader  not  gene¬ 
rally  acquainted  with  the  times,  will  find  a 
sufficient  guide  to  them  in  any  common 
French  history  at  hand  ;  the  reader  already 
versed  in  them,  will  thank  us  for  a  most  re¬ 
markable  addition  to  his  historical  store. 

AccordingtoMarinoGiustiniano’sestimate, 
the  riches  of  Paris  did  not  in  this  early  half 
of  the  sixteeenth  century,  equal  those  of  Ven¬ 
ice.  The  population  was  not  so  large,  though 
more  was  seen  of  it :  since  men,  women, 
and  children,  masters  and  servants,  were  al¬ 
ways  at  their  doors  or  in  the  streets.  The 
circumference  of  the  town  was  not  greater, 
for  it  was  easy  to  walk  slowly  round  it  in 
three  hours.  The  parliament  composed  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  counsellors  divided 
in  various  classes,  judged  definitively  such  as 
appealed  to  its  verdict  from  those  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  parliament. 

“  To  be  a  counsellor  a  man  must  bear  the  title 
of  doctor,  which  does  not  mean  he  must  be 
learned,  since  all  these  posts  are  for  sale,  the 
king  giving  them  to  his  servitors,  who  make 
traffic  of  them  in  turns.” 

It  would  appear  that  the  Venetian  ambas- 
ladors  were  ill  paid ;  and  it  is  to  their  honor 
that  from  these  embassies  they  mostly  re¬ 
turned  impoverished.  By.  all,  the  complaint 
is  made :  recurring  in  terms  more  or  less 
comic.  We  give  as  a  curious  specimen  the 
close  of  Giustiniano’s  discourse,  in  his  own 
words. 

“  A  short  time  after  my  arrival  in  Paris,  the 
king  departed  for  Marseilles ;  we  traversed 
through  excessive  heat  the  Lyonnais,  Auvergne, 
and  Languedoc,  till  we  arrived  in  Provence. 
The  interview  with  the  pope  was  so  deferred, 
that  every  one  thinking  it  would  take  place  in 
summer,  we  waited  till  November.  The  ambas¬ 
sadors,  who  had  carried  with  them  only  summer 
garments,  were  constrained  to  purchase  others. 
Returned  to  Paris  and  arrived  in  the  hotel  of  my 
honorable  predecessors,  a  stable  caught  fire,  and 
eleven  horses  with  their  harness  were  burned.  I 
saved  my  mule  only,  and  my  loss  was  of  four 
hundred  crowns.  A  second  mishap  occurred  to 
me  the  same  year.  The  king  being  on  the  point 
of  departure,  I  was  forced  to  purchase  ten  horses 
more,  at  a  time  when  their  price  was  raised  ex¬ 
traordinarily,  and  having  waited  in  vain  for  re¬ 
mittances  from  your  serene  highness,  I  was 
obliged  to  sell  a  part  of  my  plate.  During  the 
five  and  forty  months  my  embassy  lasted,  tlie 
court  never  remained  in  the  same  place  ten  days 
following.  All  these  removals  caused  heavy  ex¬ 
penses,  and  not  only  1,  who  am  as  every  one 
Knows  a  poor  gentleman,  but  the  richest  lords 
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would  have  suffered  from  it :  wherefore  I  make 
end  by  commending  myself  humbly  to  your  se¬ 
rene  highness,  invoking  with  respect  a  token  of 
your  goodness  which  may  prove  to  me  that  the 
state  has  held  my  services  acceptable.  On  quit¬ 
ting  Venice,  I  left  two  daughters,  since  one  was 
born  eight  months  after  my  departure.  The 
other,  whom  I  parted  witli  a  child,  1  find  grown 
so  tall  that  she  might  pass  for  my  sister.  She 
appeared  to  me  one  night  in  a  dream,  complain¬ 
ing  that  I  did  not  love  and  had  forgotten  her, 
and  not  only  that  I  had  done  nothing  to  better 
her  fortunes,  but  sought  to  render  her  more  and 
more  poor,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  answered, 

‘  My  daughter,  such  sums  as  I  expend  I  do  but 
deposit  in  the  trea.suiy' of  a  kind  and  liberal  mas¬ 
ter,’  and  I  pointed  to  your  serene  highness.  1 
added  that  your  generosity  and  piety  had  often 
remunerated  the  zeal  of  your  servants,  and  that 
you  promised  reward  to  those  who  were  devoted 
to  you,  and  this  appeared  to  calm  my  daughter’s 
agitation.” 

The  next  in  order,  Francesco  Giustiniano, 
remained  but  a  brief  time  ambassador.  He 
also  was  in  straitened  circumstances  :  with  a 
family  to  bring  up,  and  a  revenue  of  three 
hundred  ducats  only.  We  pass  himself  and 
Tiepolo,  though  neither  is  without  interest, 
to  come  to  Marino  Cavalli,  ambassador  in 
loJG,  a  year  before  the  death  of  Francis. 
To  bear  out  his  assertion  that  nothing  is  so 
useful  to  those  who  govern  as  a  close  inquiry 
into  the  institutions  of  other  countries,  he 
gives  with  even /more  detail  than  his  prede¬ 
cessors,  informatioi\  geographical  and  com¬ 
mercial,  and  a  history  of  France  commencing 
with  Pharamond.  When  he  arrives  in  Paris 
we  pause  by  his  side. 

It  numbered  at  this  period  500,000  inhab¬ 
itants,  and  was  superior  to  all  the  cities  of 
Europe.  The  work  of  its  fortifications  well 
commenced,  was  continued  only  in  times 
when  their  necessity  seemed  specially  appa¬ 
rent,  and  it  was  the  ambassador’s  opinion  it 
would  never  become  a  place  of  strength. 
The  university  contained  about  20,000  stu¬ 
dents,  and  he  judged  the  instruction  given  to 
be  solid  and  carefully  administered.  The 
salary  paid  to  the  professors  was  low  and 
their  duties  irksome ;  still  those  posts  were 
greatly  sought  for,  since  the  title  of  Master 
in  Sorbonne  was  so  honorable  that  they  gain¬ 
ed  in  repute  what  they  might  not  earn  in 
money.  The  Maitres  cn  Sorbonne  were  in¬ 
vested  with  authority  to  judge  heretics, 
whom,  says  the  writer,  ‘  they  punish  by 
roasting  alive.’  His  opinion  of  the  state  of 
the  law,  and  the  mode  of  conducting  civil 
processes  in  France,  was  far  from  favorable, 
and  his  advice  is  curious. 

“  They  are,”  he  eays,  “  never  ending,  so  that 
the  rich  only  can  go  to  law,  and  even  they  get 
ill  out  of  the  scrape.  A  suit  involving  one  thou- 
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Band  crowns,  swallows,  in  law  expenses,  two 
thousand  more,  and  lasts  ten  years.  'Phis,  which 
would  elsewhere  seem  intolerable,  has  had  one 
happy  consequence.  The  government  paying 
the  judges  for  their  attendance  during  a  limited 
number  of  hours,  if  each  of  the  parties  interested 
in  the  cause  next  to  be  heard  will  pay  an  addi¬ 
tional  crown,  the  judges  remain  an  hour  longer, 
and  thus  rid  themselves  of  much  business  to  the 
great  content  of  all.  I  think  our  forty  might  do 
likeitise.  The  cost  to  those  who  plead  would 
be  but  of  two  ducats  per  hour,  and  they  would 
be  spared  divers  consultations,  useless  journeys, 
and  outlay  at  places  of  entertainment ;  so  that 
to  them  it  would  be  an  economy,  while  it  deliv¬ 
ered  your  serene  highness  and  the  republic  from 
many  tiresome  cares  and  the  prolongation  of 
hatred  and  scandal.” 

Our  next  extracts  bring  us  within  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  court,  and  more  closely  ac¬ 
quainted  with  its  members  than  either  the 
free  speech  of  Brantdme  or  the  patience  of 
L’Etoile  have  done,  with  those  to  whom  they 
more  immediately  refer.  At  the  date  of  1546, 
the  eldest  son  of  Francis  had  died  with  some 
suspicion  of  poison,  but  in  reality  of  a  disease 
caused  by  youthful  imprudence.  The  Duch¬ 
ess  of  Etampes  was  all-powerful  with  the 
king,  Diana  of  Poitiers  with  the  Dauphin. 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  accepted  for  the  lat¬ 
ter’s-  wife  when  there  seemed  no  chance  of 
his  wearing  the  crown,  neglected  alike  as  a 
princess  and  a  woman,  at  this  time  effectually 
concealed  her  hatred  of  the  favorites,  quietly 
accepted  the  nullity  of  the  part  allotted  her, 
and  won  a  character  for  timidity  and  want  of 
ambition !  She  was  cherishing  the  secret 
motto,  *  I  bide  my  time.’ 

We  quote  the  portraits  of  Francis  and 
Henry  ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  whe¬ 
ther  Cavalli’s  judgment  of  Diana  of  Poitiers 
is  given  frankly  or  as  a  courtier. 

“  The  king,  Francis,  is  now  fifty-four  years  of 
age,  of  aspect  so  royal  that  merely  glancing  at 
him  one  would  say,  ‘  this  is  the  king.’  He  eats 
and  drinks  largely ;  he  sleeps  even  better ;  he 
loves  some  degree  of  luxury  in  his  dress,  which 
is  embroidered  and  enriched  with  precious 
stones.  His  doublets  are  even  worked  and 
woven  in  gold.  Like  all  other  monarchs  of 
France,  he  has  received  from  Heaven  the  singu¬ 
lar  irift  of  curing  the  evil.  Even  Spaniards 
flock  hither  to  profit  by  this  miraculous  properly. 
The  ceremony  takes  place  some  solemn  day, 
like  Easter  or  Christmas,  or  the  festivals  of  the 
Virgin  ;  the  king  first  confesses  and  receives  the 
sacrament,  then  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  on 
the  sick,  saying,  ‘The  king  touches,  may  God 
cure  thee.’  If  the  sick  were  not  restored,  they 
would,  doubtless,  not  flock  hither  from  so  far; 
and  since  the  number  augments  always,  we 
must  believe  that  God  takes  this  method  to  de¬ 
liver  the  infirm,  and  to  increase  at  the  same  time 
the  dignity  of  the  crovm  of  Prance.  The  Prince 
Henry,  who  is  now  the  dauphin,  is  a  source  of 


infinite  hope  to  the  French,  who  console  them¬ 
selves  for  present  ill  by  the  thought  of  good  to 
come.  He  is  twenty-eight  years  old,  of  strong 
constitution,  but  of  humor  somewhat  sad ;  not  an 
apt  speaker,  but  absolute  in  his  replies,  and  fixed 
in  his  opinion.  He  is  of  ordinary  intelligence, 
rather  slow  than  prompt.  He  would  fain  have 
a  footing  in  Italy,  never  having  approved  of  the 
ceding  Piedmont :  therefore  entertains  well  such 
Italians  as  are  discontented  with  the  present 
state  of  their  country.  He  cares  little  for  wo¬ 
men,  contenting  himself  with  his  wife,  and  the 
intimacy  and  conversation  of  the  Seneschale  de 
Normandie,  a  lady  of  eight-and-forty  years. 
Many  believe  that  this  love,  great  as  it  is,  is  yet 
pure,  as  may  be  that  between  son  and  ‘  mother :’ 
the  said  lady  having  taken  upon  her  to  instruct 
and  admonish  him,  leading  to  thoughts  and  ac¬ 
tions  worthy  a  prince :  and  she  has  succeeded 
admirably,  lor,  having  been  vain  and  a  mocker, 
loving  his  wife  little,  and  having  other  faults  of 
youth,  he  has  become  another  man.” 

Francis  was  at  this  time  discontented  with 
the  pope,  Paul  HI.,  who  was  favorably  dis¬ 
posed  towards  the  Emperor.  Amity  with 
the  Turk  continued,  but  on  unsure  founda¬ 
tion.  The  German  states  were  soothed  to 
hold  them  apart  from  Spain ;  Scotland  was 
friendly,  but  powerless  ;  peace  with  England 
seemed  doubtful ;  and  Portugal  had  become 
a  foe.  The  revenue,  from  various  sources  of 
extortion,  and  chiefly  from  use  and  sale  of 
matters  connected  with  the  church,  had  in¬ 
creased  to  four  millions  of  golden  crowTis, 
but  nowhere  were  the  funds  administered 
loyally. 

“  In  the  infantry  only,”  says  Cavalli,  “  the 
pay  of  soldiers  never  brought  out  is  made  away 
with  by  hundreds  and  thousands ;  the  treasurers 
consent,  having  their  share  of  the  sums  stolen. 
If  all  the  guilty  were  hanged  there  would  remain 
no  treasurer  in  France,  so  deep-rooted  is  the 
evil.” 

This  is  strong  language,  and  we  find  fur¬ 
ther  on  a  still  deeper  imputation.  Francis 
had  discontented  the  republic  by  confiscat¬ 
ing -two  Venetian  vessels.  An  indemnity 
was  at  last  promised,  and  was  to  consist, 
curiously  enough,  in  ecclesiastical  bepe- 
fices. 

“  I  wmuld  not,”  says  the  ambassador,  “wound 
this  ancient  and  noble  nation,  which  has  dese‘rv- 
ed  well  of  your  serene  highness  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  republic,  but  I  think  it  my  duty  to  speak  the 
whole  truth  as  it  presents  itself  from  the  evidence 
of  facts,  in  order  that  when  you  have  public  or 
private  dealings  with  F ranee,  you  may  secure 
yourself,  as  others  have  done,  by  better  guaran¬ 
tees  than  lie  in  written  acts  or  promises :  reduc¬ 
ing  matters  within  such  boundary,  that  either 
the  pledges  you  may  hold,  or  necessity,  or 
utility  to  themselves  and  obvious  to  them,  shall 
force  them  to  keep  their  words.” 

Giovanni  Capello,  ambassador  in  1554,  in- 
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troduces  us  to  Henry  II.  as  king ;  to  Cathe-  ished  with  him  ;  and  the  star  of  Catherine  de 
rine  de  Medicis ;  and  to  the  children  she  had  Medicis  was  now  at  last  burning  forth,  bright 
borne  the  king  after  being  childless  ten  and  baneful.  We  quote  a  description  of  the 
years.  court  of  Charles  IX. 

“  I  have  spoken  to  you  of  the  grandeur  of  the  ,  ,  * 

kingdom  and  the  good  qualities  ot  the  present  “  ^  will  strive  to  be  brief  and  precise  in  what 
king.  The  employment  of  his  time  cannot  be  concerns  the  government.  It  w'ould  be  here  the 
more  wise,  more  useful  and  honorable.  In  sum-  place  to  say  something  of  the  tw'o  kings,  Henry 
mer  he  rises  at  dawn  ;  in  winter,  by  candlelight;  II*  and  Francis  i  l.,  with  whom  I  was  concerned 
commencing  the  day  by  praying  in  his  closet,  during  my  embassy.  But  as  it  has  pleased 
wdience  he  goes  to  the  secret  council ;  wherein  Heaven  to  call  tliem  both  unto  himself,  it  is  un- 
the  Connetable,  Messieurs  de  Guise,  de  Ven-  necessary,  since  their  memory  exercises  little  or 
dome,  and  others,  enter  also.  The  adviser  the  aq  influence  on  the  present  state  of  atlairs.  I 
king  most  values  is  the  Connetable,  as  well  will  say  only  that  inasmuch  as  King  Henry’s 
from  his  age  as  his  having  ever  been  zealous  and  death  was  fatal  and  a  presage  of  misfortune,  so 
devoted.  He  goes  thence  to  mass,  assisting  that  of  Francis  was  opportune  and  fortunate,  I 
there  devoutly,  since  he  knows  that  all  good  might  say  happy,  but  for  the  pity  every  one  bore 
comes  from  God,  and  that  prayer  obtains  for  us  him— seeing  him  perish  so  miserably,  not  having 
a  happy  close  to  our  undertakings  :  thus  by  his  accomplished  eighteen  years.  It  may,  I  say,  be 
example  exciting  his  subjects  to  piety,  and  r§n-  called  fortunate,  not  so  much  because  this  prince, 
dering  himself  worthy  the  title  of  most  Christian  though  of  good  understanding,  showed  little 
King.  Aaer  mass  he  dines,  but  with  small  ap-  courage,  as  from  the  anxiety  of  every  one  to  see 
petite,  seeming  more  occupied  with  his  thoughts  another  mode  of  government  from  the  hatred 
than  his  necessities.  After  dinner,  there  is  held  borne  the  Guises.  Forbearing  then  to  speak  of 
anothercouncil,  but  of  less  secret  nature,  tlie  king  these  two  dead  kings,  we  turn  to  the  present, 
rarely  present,  but  spending  this  time  in  the  named  Charles  IX.  Child  as  he  is,  vet  scarce 
study  oi  letters,  knowing  that  these  bring  witli  eleven  years  old,  our  jud  gment  must  be  formed 
them  profit  and  ornament  to  princes.  He  also  almost  at  hazard,  yet  it  is  likely  to  prove  accu- 
rides  much,  as  well  to  give  gaiety  to  his  temper  rate,  since  his  disposition  is  remarked  to  be  ad- 
as  health  to  his  body.  He  is  aflable  and  cour-  mirable,  and  nromising  all  which  can  be  sought 
teous,  deigning  to  converse  even  with  the  hum-  princes :  talent,  vivacity,  gentleness,  liberality, 
blest;  he  is  thirty -six  years  old,  tall  and  well  nnd  courage.  He  is  handsome,  and  has  fine 
formed,  and  of  fine  face,  though  dark  complexion,  eyes  like  his  father’s ;  graceful  in  all  his  move- 
The  Queen  Catherine  is  of  laudable  modesty,  ments,  but  of  delicate  constitution,  and  eats  veiy 
hut  one  cannot  praise  her  beauty.  She  resem-  sparingly  ;  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  restrain 
bles  Leo  X.,  her  great  uncle  ;  her  lips  are  thick.,  him  in  all  bodily  exercise,  for  he  is  oyer  fond  of 
her  eyes  prominent.  Her  love  for  the  king  is  fencing,  riding,  and  playing  at  tennis:  which, 
great  as  can  be  imagined ;  she  dresses  simply  though  exercises  fitted  to  his  rank,  are  too  vio- 
and  gravely  ;  and  when  the  king  is  away  at  the  after  slight  fatigue  he  needs  long  re¬ 

wars,  goes  into  mourning  with  all  her  court,  ex-  pose,  from  shortness  and  difficulty  of  respiration, 
horting  to  prayer  for  his  majesty.  They  have  averse  to  study,  and  though  he  learns,  as 

three  sons;  the  Dauphin,*  who  is  ten  years  old,  his  mother’s  will,  he  does  so  against  his 

handsome  and  well-made,  and  w’ell-manaered,  own.  and  it  will  bear  no  fruit.  He  seems  to  have 
but  of  feeble  nature,  and  having  but  little  love  warlike  inclinations,  and  there  is  no  discourse  he 
for  letters,  which  is  displeasing  to  his  majesty,  hears  so  gladly  as  those  which  turn  on  such 
There  have  been  placed  about  him  excellent  topics,  and  none  he  caresses  as  he  does  captains 
preceptors,  who  mostly  train  him  to  granting  ^od  soldiers.  When  he  was  yet  Duke  of  Or- 
graciously  whatever  is  demanded  of  him,  so  that  lyons,  and  the  duclw  of  Milan  was  mentioned  to 
with  time  and  habit  he  may  learn  a  royal  libe-  bim  as  his  own  in  flattery  or  otherwise,  he  list- 
rality;  but  with  all  this  he  profits  ill  enough.  The  ened  joyously,  and  drawing  aside  those  with 
Queen  of  Scotland  has  been  given  him  for  a  whom  he  was  familiar,  he  prayed  their  promise 
wife.  She  is  very  beautiful,  and  of  manners  and  follow  him  thither  for  its  recovery  ;  and  since 
high  qualities  which  awake  marvel  in  all  who  he  became  king,  I  know  that  one  of  his  minis- 
consider  them.  The  Dauphin  is  fond  of  her,  and  ^  Milanese  by  birth,  being  about  to  take 
happy  in  her  converse  and  presence.  The  sec-  he  who  introduced  him  into  the  presence 

ond  son  is  Duke  of  Orleans  ;t  he  has  an  agree-  saying  to  the  king,  that  he  should  receive  him 
able  countenance  and  a  generous  temper.  He  well,  since  he  was  one  who  could  do  him  great 
is  fond  of  study;  our  century  may  expect  from  service  in  his  states  of  Milan,  the  child  replied 
him  all  that  can  be  hoped  for  from  any  prince,  promptly  that  he  knew  it,  but  that  now,  being 
The  third  boy.J  born  shortly  before  my  arrival,  be  must  no  longer  speak  so  cmenly.  In 

is  a  pretty  child,  but  has  some  impediment  in  order  that  nothing  be  wanting  to  confirm  him  in 
his  speech,  which  injures  his  pronunciation.”  ^^se  thoughts,  his  governor.  Monsieur  de  Sis- 

sierre,  speaks  to  him  of  conquests  and  hostile 
The  narration  of  Giovanni  Michele  was  expeditions  as  the  only  themes  worthy  a  mon- 
indited  after  his  embassy  in  1561.  Francis  arch.  Since  the  death  of  Henry  II.,  it  is  towards 
II.  had  died  victim  to  disease;  the  power  of  bim  that  all  eyes  have  turned,  and  it  is  he,  rather 

hU  favorite,  the  Cardinal  Lorraine,  had  van-  brothers,  whom  France  would  have 

’  »  chosen  for  sovereign.  He  has  two  brothers :  the 

*  Francis  II.  t  Charles  IX.  t  Henry  III,  eldest  was  Duke  of  Anjou,  but  the  king  conferred 
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on  him  the  title  of  Duke  of  Orleans*  to  increase 
his  importance  and  dignity,  for  they  were 
brought  up  together,  and  he  loves  him  dearly. 
Likewise,  when  the  insignia  of  the  order  was 
j^iven  to  himself  as  its  grand  master,  he  took  it 
Irom  his  neck  to  bestow  it  on  his  brother.  The 
duke’s  name  is  Edward,  after  his  godfather,  the 
King  of  England.  He  is  nine  years  old ;  of  an 
amiable  temper;  graver  than  the  king;  more 
robust  in  health ;  of  fresh  and  clear  complexion; 
but  tormented  by  an  ulcer  between  the  nose  and 
right  eye,  which  no  remedies  have  yet  cured, 
but  as  it  continues  to  diminish,  the  physicians 
hope  it  may  wholly  disappear.  The  other  broth¬ 
er  is  called  Hercules,  being  godson  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  and  retains  his  title  of  Duke 
of  Alenqon,*  as  fourth  of  the  brothers.  He  is 
five  years  old ;  seems  well  made,  and  stronger 
than  either  the  king  or  his  brother  Edward ; 
but  I  hear  the  poor  prince  is  in  danger  of 
losing  the  sight  of  an  eye,  and  this  reminds 
me  of  a  prognostic!  current  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  made  by  the  famous  astrologer 
Nostradamus,  which  menaces  the  lives  of  these 
four  princes,  saying  their  mother  will  see  all 
crowned.  The  sister’s  name  is  Margaret!  from 
that  of  her  godmother,  the  Duchess  of  Savoy. 
She  is  seven  years  old,  and  if  she  improve  in 
the  grace  and  beauty  I  already  left  her  mistress 
of,  she  will  become  a  rare  princess,  far  surpass¬ 
ing  her  sisters,  Isabella,  Q,ueen  of  Spain,  and 
Claude,  Duchess  of  Lorraine.  Even  during  her 
father’s  life  she  was  affianced  to  the  prince  of 
Bearn,  who  is  of  her  own  age.  The  king’s  mi¬ 
nority  will  continue  till  his  fourteenth  year,  the 
power  remaining  till  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
queen,  the  King  of  Navarre, H  and  ten  of  the 
chief  nobles  of  the  kingdom.  The  queen,  Cath¬ 
erine  de  Medicis,  is  now  forty-three,  esteemed 
for  her  goodness,  (!)  gentleness,  (I!)  modesty,  (!!!) 
and  understanding:  capable  of  rule,  which  is  a 
iiality  common  to  her  nouse.  As  mother  to  the 
ing  she  keeps  him  under  her  own  eye,  herself 
alone  sleeping  in  his  chamber.,  and  never  quilting 
him.  She  obtained  the  rank  of  Regent  a,s  an  ! 
unwonted  favor  and  the  reward  of  her  great 
dexterity  with  all,  but  most  with  the  nobles  :  for 
she  is  a  foreigner,  and  not  come  of  high  blood, 
since  her  father,  Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  was  mere¬ 
ly  a  noble  citizen  of  Florence,  even  though  ne¬ 
phew  of  Leo  X.,  and  bearing  the  title  of  Duke 
of  Urbino.  As  Regent,  she  governs  absolutely, 
naming  to  all  places  and  benefices,  granting 
pardons  and  keeping  the  royal  seal.  Formerly 
thought  timid,  as  having  undertaken  nothing  of 
importance,  she  is  yet  possessed  of  great  cour¬ 
age,  as  she  showed  at  her  husband’s  death :  for 

*  Henry  HI.  ;  the  queen  afterwards  changed 
their  names. 

t  The  prediction  of  Nostradamus  might  have 
been  prompted  by  the  hea.th  <»f  the  princes,  each 
of  the  four  being  afflicted  by  some  disease.  Fran¬ 
cis  H.  had  an  abscess  in  the  head  ;  Charles  TX.  a 
difficulty  of  breathing;  Henry  HI.  the  ulcer  above 
mentioned  ;  and  the  Due  d’Alen<;on  was  threatened 
with  blindness.  It  was  a  safe  prediction. 

t  Afterwards  first  wife  of  Henry  IV. 

II  Antoine  de  Bourbon :  chosen  for  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  kingdom,  as  the  prince  of  the  blood 
most  near  the  crown. 


notwithstanding  that  she  loved  him  singularly, 
and  he  loved  her  and  esteemed  her  above  all,  as 
soon  as  she  saw  him  p2ist  hope  she  restrained 
her  sorrow,  and  then  seeming  to  forget  it,  went 
forth  the  following  day  perfectly  calm.  Iodine  in 
public,  and  grant  audience  to  all  who  sought  it, 
and  at  once  seize  on  the  royal  authority.  She 
reconciled,  at  least  apparently,  the  King  of  Na¬ 
varre  and  the  Guises  to  prevent  discords  fatal  to 
the  kingdom  .and  young  monarch;  and  I  know 
from  persons  who  have  known  her  long  and  in¬ 
timately,  that  she  is  profound  in  her  designs, 
not  allowing  them  to  ne  penetrated  or  guessed 
at.  Like  Leo  X.  and  other  of  the  Medici,  she 
knows  how  to  feign,  as  in  the  detention  of  the 
Prince  of  Conde  ;*  not  only  showing  no  evil  dis¬ 
position  towards  him,  but  deceiving  his  partisans 
also  ;  saying  that  if  he  came  he  should  be  well 
received  and  better  treated,  and  then  acting  as 
your  serene  highness  knows :  treating  him  not 
merely  in  a  manner  unsuited  to  a  prince  of  the 
blood,  but  the  poorest  gentleman  in  the  land. 
She  likes  the  comforts  of  life  well,  and  is  im¬ 
moderate  in  her  enjoyment  of  them;  she  eats 
and  drinks  largely,  but  alterwards  seeks  a  reme¬ 
dy  in  violent  exercise,  walking,  riding,  bein^ 
ever  in  motion.  Strangest  of  all,  she  hunts,  and 
last  year,  never  leaving  the  king,  she  followed 
the  stag  along  with  him.,  riding  through  wood 
and  brushwood,  from  their  trunks  and  branches 
dangerous  to  any  one  not  an  able  horsewoman. 
Notwithstanding  all,  her  complexitm  is  always 
livid  or  olive,  her  size  enormous,  and  her  physi¬ 
cians  do  not  judge  her  state  of  health  favorably. 
The  King  of  Navarre  (Antoine  do  Bourbonf) 
is  forty-four  or  forty-five  years  old,  his  beard  al¬ 
ready  gray,  tall,  and  strong.  Renowned  for  his 
courage ;  rather  good  soldier  than  able  leader. 
He  is  affable,  not  pompous ;  his  manners  truly 
French,  free  and  open.  By  his  ease  of  access 
and  generosity  he  has  gained  over  every  body. 
As  to  words  he  discourses  well,  but  is  reputed 
in  his  actions  vain,  inconsiderate,  inconstant 
Till  this  present  time  he  has  been  accused  not 
only  of  carelessness  in  religious  matters,  but  of 
impiety,  having  foregone  mass,  and  accepted 
the  Genoese  rite  :  rather,  it  is  believed  by  all, 
in  the  hope  of  causing  divisions  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  fac¬ 
tion,  than  through  zeal  or  knowledge :  being 
looked  on  as  a  hypocrite  even  by  the  Protestants, 
and  as  accommodating  himselt  to  all  roads,  pro¬ 
vided  they  lead  to  his  advantage.  His  brothers 
.are  the  Prince  of  Conde  and  Cardinal  of  Bour¬ 
bon  ;  very  various  in  religious  opinions ;  the 
latter  being  a  zealous  Catholic,  the  former  deep¬ 
ly  infected  with  the  Protestant  contagion,  and 
favoring  all  \vho  are  corrupted  likewise :  but  he 
also  hath  a  view  to  create  a  party  against  the 
Guises.  He  was  the  author  ofdisturbances  which 
had  religion  for  pretext  but  were  raised  in  re¬ 
ality  to  murder  them.  Had  the  late  king  lived, 
his  designs  might  have  ended  unhappily,  as  well 
for  himself  as  the  Connetable  also,  whose  life 
mi^ht  have  been  in  danger,  since  all  the  Prince 
of  Conde  had  done  or  meditated  in  this  conspi- 

*  After  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise. 

t  Husband  to  Jeanne  d’Albret,  father  to  Henry 
IV.  of  France. 
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racy,  the  Conn^table  not  only  knew,  but  coun¬ 
selled.  He  holds  (next  the  queen)  the  first  post 
of  dignity  and  authority ;  that  which  the  Conne- 
table  filled  near  Henry,  and  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine*  near  Francis  II.  Tlie  Connetable 
counts  among  the  Bourbon’s  partisans  since 
King  Henry’s  death,  when  the  Guises  declared 
themselves  as  his  opponents  ;  before  this  event, 
he  and  the  King  of  Navarre  had  been  on  no  ami¬ 
cable  terms,  but  the  offence  offered  at  the  same 
time  to  both,  united  them  as  friends.  The  Con- 
nelable  is  robust  as  ever,  notwithstanding  his 
age,  which  is  past  sixty,  and  he  has  preserved 
the  vigor  of  his  mind  as  well  as  that  oi  his  body. 
But  as  to  his  conduct  and  his  nature,  they  re¬ 
main  unchanged.  He  daily  obtains  more  influ¬ 
ence,  w'herefore  it  is  believed  that  he  is  reconcil¬ 
ed  to  the  queen,  who  hated  him  till  now — not  only 
because  during  King  Henry’s  life  he  had  been 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  Duchess  of  Valen- 
tinois,  beloved  by  herself  and  by  the  king,<but 
also  because  after  some  discussion  with  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  he  had  mentioned  her  with  slight,  and 
called  her  a  merchant’s  daughter. 

This  Constable  of  France  was  the  same 
venal  and  cruel  De  Montmorency,  who  rose 
so  high  in  the  favor  of  Francis  I.,  and 
showed  to  his  royal  sister,  Margaret  of 
Angouleme,  such  deep  ingratitude.  Dis¬ 
graced  by  Francis  at  last,  he  was  restored  to 
power  on  Henry’s  accession  to  the  throne, 
despite  the  dying  injunction  of  his  father. 
The  Guises  at  this  time  were  isolated  and 
apart,  and  we  get  some  curious  details  re¬ 
specting  them;  for  the  Venetian  envoys  had 
been  of  service  to  them  during  the  reign  of 
Francis  II.,  and  at  the  time  of  the  troubles  of 
Amboise.  Michele  praises  their  piety;  their 
family  concord  ;  their  beauty  of  person  ;  but 
when,  weary  of  generalizing,  he  arrives  at 
individual  description,  we  find  no  unfair  es¬ 
timate  of  character  ;  nor  one  which  either 
differs  greatly  from  that  paper  of  the  time 
which  called  them  the  ‘  Affamee  famille,’  or 
leaves  us  much  to  wonder  at  their  achieve¬ 
ments  of  duplicity  and  murder  in  the  wars 
with  the  Huguenots,  and  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew. 

“  The  cardinal,  reputed  the  chief  of  his  house, 
wmuld  be  esteemed  by  universal  consent,  but  for 
the  imperfection  for  which  he  is  noted  and  1 
will  by-and-by  detail,  the  most  fitting  instrument 
to  be  employed  in  the  government  of  a  stixte : 
with  few,  perhaps  none  of  his  age  equal  to  him. 
lor  he  has  not  yet  completed  his  thirty-seventh 
year.  Besides  that  he  possesses  such  promp¬ 
titude  of  intelligence  that  a  speaker’s  nmuth 
barely  opened,  he  comprehends  the  tenor  of  the 
sentence  which  is  to  follow ;  he  has  also  a  hap- 
j)y  memory,  and  a  wondrous  eloquence  on  all 
subjects,  and  all  this  set  off  by  a  grave  and  no¬ 
ble  presence.  He  has  cultivated  letters,  he  is 

*  Uncle  to  the  Cardinal  and  Duke  de  Guise, 
murdered  at  Blois  by  order  of  Henry  III. 


deeply  versed  in'  science.  His  life,  at  least  to 
outward  appearance,  is  pure,  and  suited  to  his 
high  dignity ;  which  cannot  be  said  of  other 
cardinals  and  prelates,  whose  habits  are  licen¬ 
tious  to  a  scandal.  But  his  great  fault  is  not 
the  mere  avarice  which  is  natural  and  proper  to 
his  nation^  but  a  sordid  greediness  and  rapacity 
which  is  said  to  avail  itself  of  criminal  nieans. 

I  speak  all  this  openly  as  I  have  done  other 
things,  since  they  remain  consigned  in  secrecy 
here.  He  is  also  of  great  duplicity,  which  suf¬ 
fers  him  to  speak  truth  but  very  seldom  :  resem¬ 
bling  iht  rest  of  the  French  nation  in  this  also: 
and  worse  than  all,  he  takes  offence  with  light 
cause,  and  is  revengeful,  and  being  envious  is 
slow  to  grant  a  benefit.  While  he  was  in  pos¬ 
session  of  authority,  he  showed  such  inclination 
to  injure  as  excited  universal  hatred ;  it  w’ould 
be  too  long  to  enter  into  details,  but  his  violence 
w’as  such,  that  throughout  the  kingdom,  only 
his  death  w^as  desired.  As  to  Monseigneur  de 
Guise,  the  eldest  of  these  six  brothers,  we  speak 
of  him  as  a  great  captain  and  good  soldier.* 
No  one  in  France  has  fought  more  battles  or 
braved  greater  dangers.  Every  one  praises  his 
courage,  his  presence  of  mind,  his  coolness:  a  rare 
quality  in  a  Frenchman.  He  is  not  choleric ;  be 
has  not  an  overw’eening  opinion  of  himself;  his 
faults  are  avarice  as  regards  the  soldiery,  and  that 
always  promising  largely,  even  w  hen  it  is  his  in¬ 
tention  to  keep  these  promises,  he  is  overslow 
in  their  execution.  But  w’e  must  never  depend 
too  much  on  the  assurances  of  princes,  less  on 
those  of  the  French  than  any.  Their  object  is 
their  interest  alw'ays,  and  yielding  their  af¬ 
fections  by  this  rule,  they  are  from  hour  to  hour 
friends  or  enemies.  If  the  alliance  wdlh  your 
serene  highness  should  ever  prove  an  obstacle  to 
a  French  design,  it  would  be  at  once  broken  off 
without  regard  to  its  ancient  date  or  to  any  other 
consideration.” 

The  correspondence  of  Michele  Suriano, 
who  succeeded  in  1561,  is  less  cramped  and 
more  pleasing  in  its  style:  though  written 
with  an  intolerance  only  equalled  by  that  of 
the  writer  who  followed  him,  Marc  Antonio 
Barbaro.  Passing  as  usual  over  his  abridg¬ 
ment  of  French  history  and  a  geographical 
treatise,  we  find  a  detailed  view  of  the  priv¬ 
ileges  of  the  nobles  and  the  oppression  of  the 
people,  and  a  long  discourse  on  the  heresy 
which  was  advancing  with  rapid  strides. 
The  Tiers  Etat  was  now  obtaining  more 
importance,  from  the  necessities  of  the  higher 
grade. 

“  It  comprehends,”  says  Suriano,  “men  of  let¬ 
ters  who  are  called  de  longue  robe.,  merchants, 
citizens,  artisans,  and  peasants.  He  of  the  long 
robe  w’ho  is  president  or  counsellor,  is  elevated 
by  such  office,  and  treated  as  a  noble.  The 
merchants,  as  masters  of  the  money,  are  petted 
and  caressed,  but  may  hold  no  dignity,  since 
every  kind  of  traffic  is  considered  derogatory. 
They  therefore  belong  to  the  third  estate,  and 
pay  taxes  like  the  non-noble  and  the  peasant. 

*  Assassinated  by  Poltrot  in  1563. 
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The  last  is  hardly  treated  as  well  by  the  king  as 
the  privileged.  The  Emperor  Maximilian  said 
of  the  F rench  monarch  that  he  was  king  of  the 
asses,  since  his  people  carried  peaceably,  and 
without  any  complaint,  any  weight  laid  upon 
them.” 

Suriano  states  that  the  profession  of  arms 
had  remained  a  privilege  of  the  nobles  from 
various  reasons,  and  among  the  rest,  that  the 
plebeians  if  armed  might  rise  up  against  their 
masters  and  take  revenge  for  the  oppression 
they  had  suffered.  Still  the  third  estate  supplied 
some  holders  of  important  offices;  either  be¬ 
cause  they  were  disdained  by  the  nobility,  or  in 
obedience  to  ancient  custom  :  the  chancellor 
of  France,  the  secretaries  of  state,  presidents, 
judges,  receivers-generaux,  and  treasurers, 
were  all'men  of  the  long  robe. 

“Therefore,”  adds  Suriano,  “every  noble 
sends  one  of  his  family  to  the  schools,  whence 
the  number  of  students  in  Paris  is  greater  than 
elsewhere.  Latterly  even  princes  have  done  so 
with  younger  sons  ;  not  to  qualily  them  to  hold 
Uiese  plaees,  but  designing  them  for  the  church ; 
wherein  the  ignorant  no  longer  obtain  eccle¬ 
siastical  honors  with  the  same  facility.” 

The  droit  iVainesse  kept  up  the  grandeur 
and  pow’er  of  the  noble.  But  the  remark  of 
St.  Bernard  was  remembered,  that  princes 
only  should  inherit  by  right  of  primogeniture, 
that  citizens  should  divide  equally,  and  that 
the  peasantry  should  possess  every  thing 
in  common !  And  Suriano  describes  the 
spread  of  the  Huguenot  heresy. 

“  It  is  about  twenty  years,  or  a  little  more, 
since  this  contagion  of  heresy  spread  over 
France.  It  was  mere  pleasantry  first ;  papers 
called  placards,  being  pasted  at  the  corners  of 
the  streets,  denouncing  the  solemnities  of  the 
mass.  But  the  progress  of  the  evil  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  bringing  the  French  people  in  con¬ 
tact  with  others  ;  notably  w  ith  the  Germans  and 
Sw'iss,  w’ho  came  in  1536  to  defend  France 
against  the  invasion  of  Charles  V.  The  free¬ 
dom  they  affected  in  their  lives,  speech,  and  be¬ 
lief,  infected  the  kingdom:  not  only  the  soldiery, 
but  entire  towns.  The  king  sought  a  remedy  to 
the  disorder  in  severe  measures,  putting  many 
to  death,  and  confiscating  the  property  of  more 
who  could  not  be  taken,  laying  waste  whole  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  turning  their  inhabitants  forth  to 
wander.  Terror  maintained  tranquillity  till  the 
time  of  Henry  II.  The  king,  occupied  by  a  war, 
given  up  to  pleasure,  and  a  man  of  little  talent, 
neglected  the  disease,  and  failed  to  employ  the 
caution  and  diligence  of  his  father  to  purge  his 
kingdom  of  the  poison.  He  perceived  its  rav¬ 
ages  too  late,  and  w’hen  he  hatl  concluded  a  dis¬ 
advantageous  peace  with  the  most  catholic 
monarch,  in  order  that  he  might  find  time  to  ar¬ 
rest  them,  he  died.” 

Francis  H.  had  formed  the  project  to  as¬ 
sassinate  the  principal  leaders.  He  was  na¬ 


turally  harsh  and  severe,  according  to  Suri-  ■ 
ano ;  but  it  being  difficult  to  accomplish  this 
design, — under  the  direction  of  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  who  was  unmatched  for  dissimu¬ 
lation,  he  threw  them  off  their  guard,  arrest¬ 
ed  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  tranquillized 
the  country  through  its  fear.  ‘  Had  he  lived 
he  might  have  extinguished  the  flames  which 
devoured  France,’  adds  Suriano!  who  de¬ 
plores  that  Charles  IX.  should  be  too  young, 
and  the  queen  mother  too  little  confident  in 
herself ;  and  who  certainly  would  have  heart¬ 
ily  applauded,  had  he  foreseen,  St.  Bartho¬ 
lomew  !  He  goes  on  to  specify  the  mistakes 
committed  by  the  administration  as  regarded 
this  ‘  plague.’ 

“  There  was  first  published  an  edict,  pardon¬ 
ing  all  inculpated  in  matters  of  religion,  and  tliis 
should  never  have  been  done  1  it  was  with  a 
view  to  recall  French  fugitives ;  but  for  one  who 
had  gone  there  came  back  ten.  And  as  if  those 
of  the  country  did  not  suffice  to  corrupt  it,  they 
arrived  from  England,  Flanders,  Switzerland, 
and  many  from  Italy;  and  each  went  about 
preaching  here  and  there,  all  over  the  kingdom  ; 
and  though  they  were  mostly  ignorant  men,  and 
preached  mere  folly,  every  one  had  his  suite  of 
hearers.” 

He  praises  the  queen  mother  for  having 
prevented  the  Admiral  Coligny  from  becom- 
ing  governor  to  Charles  IX. ;  judging  her 
to  be  a  woman  ‘  of  sense  and  merit,’  from 
whom  great  things  might  have  been  expected 
had  she  possessed  more  experience  and  a 
‘  firmer  character.’  But  she  was  at  this 
time,  in  truth,  only  wavering  as  to  the  rule 
which  would  best  secure  her  own.  As  to 
her  feeling  on  subjects  of  religion,  it  would 
seem  that  opinions  were  divided.  She 
was  accused  of  giving  too  much  authority 
to  Marshal  Strozzi,  who  had  neither  faith 
nor  creed.  It  was  known  that  many  of  the 
women  nearest  her  person  were  tainted  with 
heresy,  and  that  the  chancellor  w  as  an  enemy 
to  the  pope  and  church  of  Rome  ;  yet  Suri¬ 
ano  affirms  that  if  she  did  not  manifest  her 
displeasure  by  her  actions,  it  was  not  from 
want  of  faith,  but  lack  of  authority.  He  adds 
a  few  touches  to  tlie  portrait  already  drawn 
of  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  King  of  Navarre  : 
who,  he  says,  wore  rings  and  earrings;  de¬ 
spite  his  w’hite  beard  was  ruled  by  his  w’ife, 
(who  had  inherited  the  high  qualities  of 
Margaret  of  Angouleine  and  Henri  d’Albret ;) 
and,  inconstant  and  irresolute,  believed  im¬ 
plicitly  in  his  favorites,  wdio  assured  him  he 
was  adored  by  France,  feared  by  Spain,  hon¬ 
ored  by  Germany ! 

The  next  of  these  writers,  Marc  Antonio 
Barbaro,  ambassador  in  1503,  is  as  intoler¬ 
ant  in  his  views,  and  sanguinary  in  the  cure 
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he  proposes  to  the  woes  of  France,  as  his 
predecessor  Suriano. 

“Would  to  God,”  he  exclaimed,  “that  the 
remedy  of  Francis  1. — that  of  burning  the  here¬ 
tics — had  been  continued !  It  was  good  and 
suitable,  but  not  administered  with  fitting  con¬ 
stancy  !” 

We  quote  his  complimentary  and  most 
curious  portrait  of  Theodore  de  Beze. 

“I  must  remind  your  serene  highness  that  he 
was  born  in  Picardy,  which  was  Calvin’s  birth- 
lace  also,  and  is  now  aged  fifty.  He  is  of  low 
irth ;  his  father  a  good  catholic,  who  would 
fain  see  this  perfidious  son  dead.  He  is  of  hand¬ 
some  appearance,  but  of  hideous  soul,  being,  be¬ 
sides  a  heretic,  stained  with  vices  and  villainies, 
which,  for  brevity’s  sake,  I  will  not  mention 
singly.  He  is  apt  and  acute,  but  wants  judg¬ 
ment  and  prudence.  He  appears  eloquent  be¬ 
cause  he  has  fair  and  spontaneous  phrases,  and 
a  subtle  method  of  deceiving;  but  he  is  super¬ 
ficial  and  devoid  of  science.  He  professes  to  be 
a  scholar,  but  he  has  rather  collected  laborious¬ 
ly,  than  made  a  wise  and  judicious  choice.  He 
pretends  to  a  knowledge  of  theology,  but  his  per¬ 
verse  opinions  and  the  false  authorities  he  quotes 
prove  how  small  it  is.  This  villain  enjoys  the 
protection  of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  others 
preaching  the  false  doctrine  ;  and  has  done  so 
much  with  his  tongue,  that  not  only  has  he  per¬ 
suaded  an  infinite  number,  principally  of  the 
high  placed  and  noble,  but  he  is  adored  by  half  the 
kingdom,  who  keep  his  portrait  in  their  cham¬ 
bers.  He  urges  to  arm  against  the  catholics,  and 
pillage  and  profane  the  churches,  and  to  other 
injuries  and  seditions ;  all  this  is  in  his  sermons. 
The  king,  the  queen  mother,  the  King  of  Na¬ 
varre,  and  others,  w'ho  take  part  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  heard  his  horrible  blasphemies  at  Poissy ; 
and  these  conferences,  which  have  done  so 
much  evil,  and  added  to  the  reputation  of  Beze 
and  the  sectarians,  were  permitted  and  provoked 
by  the  King  of  Navarre,  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
the  chancellor,  the  admiral,  and  others.” 

It  would  appear,  from  all  these  memoirs, 
that  Charles  IX.  of  bloody  memory  was  the 
best  and  mildest  of  the  four  princes  brought 
up  by  Catherine.  He  was  fourteen  years 
old  when  described  by  Barbaro ;  gentle  and 
clever,  fond  of  violent  exercise,  but  also  of 
the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  hav¬ 
ing  no  will  in  opposition  to  his  mother  ;  who, 
though  still  ruling  in  apparent  concert  with 
the  King  of  Navarre,  personally  conducted 
all  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  held  secret 
correspondences  with  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and 
was  well  pleased  to  show  her  authority  as 
mainspring  of  all.  And  this  ‘  all*  is  summed 
up  by  the  ambassador  as  lawless  administra¬ 
tion,  violated  justice,  mortal  enmities ;  pas¬ 
sion  and  caprice  urging  the  powerful ;  self- 
interests  of  princes  ruling  their  actions  ;  con¬ 
fusion  in  religion ;  disobedience  and  turbu¬ 


lence  in  the  people ;  revolt  and  impiety 
among  the  nobles. 

Giovanni  Correro,  ambassador  to  France 
in  1569,  found  the  state  of  public  affairs  still 
aggravated,  the  bonds  of  blood  and  affection 
broken,  and  each  with  his  ear  anxiously 
turned  to  guess  whence  the  next  echo  of  dis¬ 
turbance  should  proceed.  The  Huguenots 
assembled  nightly  in  private  houses ;  the  sig¬ 
nal  which  brought  them  together,  being  not 
the  ringing  of  bells,  but  the  firing  of  their 
arquebuses ;  the  queen  alarmed,  no  longer 
showed  them  suspicion,  but  apparent  favor ; 
the  catholics  seemed  cast  down.  It  was  now 
that  the  conspiracy  of  Meaux  took  place. 
Its  extent  and  secresy  were  surprising,  many 
thousands  being  concerned  therein,  but  not  a 
syllable  having  transpired  till  all  was  ready  for 
execution. 

“  It  would  be  difficult,”  observes  Correro,  “  to 
paint  by  words  the  flight  and  the  fear  of  Meaux  ; 
the  irresolution  which  prevailed  among  them  at 
Monceaux — for  in  remaining  there  was  no  safe¬ 
ty,  and  to  depart  was  not  less  perilous;  the 
danger  incurred  in  going  to  Paris,  and  the  con¬ 
fusion  which  reigned  in  that  town  :  it  may  suffice 
to  say  that  a  thousand  horse  proved  enow  to  lay 
siege  before  the  largest  city  in  Europe.”* 

By  no  means  leaning  to  the  Huguenot 
persuasion,  we  find  Correro  at  least  wiser 
and  more  humane  than  his  predecessors,  ad¬ 
vocating  another  policy  and  viewing  parties 
with  less  passion.  Two  hundred  thousand 
persons  had  already  perished  on  this  theme, 
he  wrote  to  the  senate  :  and  the  bell  of  St. 
Germain  I’Auxerrois  had  not  yet  rang  in  the 
festival  of  St.  Bartholomew.  According  to 
him,  bishoprics  and  abbeys  had  become  mer¬ 
chandise  in  France,  as  were  pepper  and  cin¬ 
namon  in  Venice ;  and  he  began  to  think  it 
would  be  well  to  name  for  pastors  men  com¬ 
petent  to  teach  the  doctrine,  and  whose  lives 
might  efface  the  evil  impression  made  by 
priests  and  monks  heretofore,  since  steel  and 
fire  would  withoOt  this  change  be  unavailing. 
His  sketch  of  Catherine  de  Medicis  seems 
drawn  with  more  than  common  care. 

“  She  is  still  in  robust  health,  though  adher¬ 
ing  to  her  habit  of  eating  so  immoderately  as 
often  to  bring  on  maladies  which  lay  her  at 
death’s  door.  She  is  mild  and  amiable,  and 

*  “  I  was  present  at  the  memorable  day  of 
Meaux,  as  afterwards  in  the  city,  when  all  there 
was  disorder ;  and  in  obedience  to  the  com¬ 
mands  of  Ids  majesty,  and  following  the  example 
of  other  ambassadors,  priests,  and  monks,  who  all 
doffed  the  gown  and  took  up  arms,  I  myself  armed 
the  persons  of  my  suite.  I  had  water  always  ready 
in  the  street,  since  there  was  fear  of  being  burned 
alive.  I  had  sentinels  on  foot  during  the  night,  and 
I  acquired  the  habit  of  waking  at  the  slightest  noise 
or  signal.” — liclazione  di  Francesco  Giustiniano. 
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makes  it  her  business  to  content  all  those  who 
apply  to  her,  at  least  in  words,  of  which  she  is 
not  parsimonious.  She  is  most  assiduous  to  bu¬ 
siness,  not  the  smallest  thing  being  done  with¬ 
out  her  knowledge ;  interrupting  therefore  her 
meals  and  sleep;  following  the  army  without 
care  for  her  health  or  life,  doing  all  which  men 
might  be  bound  to  do ;  and  yet  loved  by  nobody. 
The  Huguenots  accuse  her  of  deceiving  them, 
the  catholics  of  allowing  these  first  named  to  go 
too  far.  I  do  not  say  she  is  infallible,  sometimes 
she  relies  on  her  own  opinion  too  entirely ;  but 
I  have  pitied  more  than  olamed  her.  I  said  this 
to  herself  one  day,  and  she  often  reminded  me  of 
it  since,  when  speaking  of  the  misfortunes  of 
France  and  her  own  difficulties.  I  know  more 
than  once  she  has  been  found  weeping  in  her 
closet,  and  then  sjuldenly  would  wipe  her  eyes 
and  show  herself  with  a  gay  countenance,  not  to 
alarm  those  who  might  judge  of  the  march  of 
affairs  from  its  expression.  She  sometimes  will 
follow  one  counsel,  sometimes  another.  Every 
one  fears  her.  The  king,  who  is  now  nineteen, 
is  tall  and  stoops  much,  and  from  this  and  his 
pallidness,  one  would  not  judge  him  to  be  strong. 
Public  affairs  do  not  interest  him,  he  hears  their 
details  patiently  sometimes  during  three  or  four 
hours  in  the  council.  In  all  decisions  he  rests  on 
his  mother,  whom  he  honors  with  a  respect  most 
admirable.  There  are  few  sons  so  obedient; 
few  mothers  so  fortunate.  But  this  filial  respect, 
which  might  be  called  fear,  detracts  from  his 
reputation  in  as  much  as  it  agments  hers  :  other¬ 
wise  he  is  mild  and  aflable  to  every  one.” 

The  Duke  of  Anjou  (Henry  III.)  is  again 
described.  He  had  some  years  been  cured ! 
of  the  fistula  near  his  eye ;  he  was  of  better 
complexion  and  more  agreeable  countenance 
than  his  brother  ;  and  his  authority  was  great, 
since  he  had  always  been  Catherine’s  favor¬ 
ite.  It  is  known  that  he  aided  her  in  urging 
Charles  IX.  to  sanction  the  night  of  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew. 

The  embassy  of  Correro  took  place  in 
1569.  The  next  correspondence  is  dated 
1575.  Purposely  or  otherwise  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  which  took  place  in  1572, 
is  passed  over  in  silence.  Giovanni  Michele 
was  named  in  1575  with  Andrea  Badoaro, 
ambassadors  to  France  to  felicitate  the  king 
on  his  coronation  and  marriage.  The  pro¬ 
phecy  of  Nostradamus  seemed  likely  to  attain 
fulfilment.  Henry  III.  had  ascended  the 
throne,  whence  Charles  IX.  had  sunk  down 
into  his  grave,  a  victim  to  grief  and  remorse 
in  his  twenty-fourth  year. 

The  close  of  our  task,  comprehending  the 
narrations  of  Michele  and  Lippomano,  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  interesting  part  of  it.  Com¬ 
mencing  his  reports  to  the  doge,  Michele  ap¬ 
plauds  himself  for  the  dignified  manner  in 
which  his  mission  had  been  graced  and  attend¬ 
ed  by  the  company  of  twelve  gentlemen,  no¬ 
ble  in  conduct  and  origin,  with  a  suite  of 


eighty  horses  and  twelve  baggage  mules :  no¬ 
thing  spared  in  the  beauty  of  their  steeds,  dress 
and  liveries.  The  unsafe  state  of  the  country 
necessitated  an  escort  from  Lyons,  but  they  ar¬ 
rived  without  accident ;  having  been  received 
with  due  honors  on  their  way,  deputations  com¬ 
ing  forth  to  meet  them  and  offer  flasks  of  wine, 
a  present  made  in  France  to  princes  only.  At 
the  gates  of  Paris  three  noblemen  in  the 
king’s  service  waited  with  the  royal  carriages: 
bringing  for  him,  Michele,  one  all  over  gold, 
used  by  his  majesty  himself,  and  followed  by 
a  suite  of  six  hundred  horses.  They  were 
thus  accompanied  to  the  palace  of  Monsieur 
de  Guise,  chosen  as  one  of  the  most  splendid 
of  the  city.  Michele  numbers  the  rooms 
which  composed  his  apartments,  and  de¬ 
scribes  them  hung  with  cloth  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  his  bed  rich  with  gold  and  embroid¬ 
ery.  His  table  was  served  with  splendor  and 
profusion.  They  had  five  courses  of  five 
dishes  each ;  and  besides  game  and  poultry, 
little  wild  pigs  called  ‘  marcassins,’  and  some 
fat  birds  from  Flanders,  whose  names  are  un¬ 
known  to  him  ;  and  on  maigre  days  there 
were  always  pikes,  much  esteemed  in  France, 
and  sometimes  costing  each  fifteen  golden 
crowns.  Such  were  the  details  thought  right 
to  be  set  down  for  the  doge.  Michele  also 
self-satisfactorily  tells  how  he  received  with 
other  visitors  the  provost  of  Paris,  who  came 
with  his  officers  to  proffer  his  services  in  the 
name  of  the  city,  and  to  present  flambeaux  of 
white  wax  and  boxes  of  sweetmeats,  gifts  the 
town  make  only  to  royalty.  He  was  at  last 
presented  at  court,  and  well  received  by  Hen¬ 
ry  HI.,  who  remembered  him.  They  had  met 
in  Venice,  when  he  was  Duke  of  Anjou,  and 
saw  the  young  dueen  Louisa  of  Lorraine,  and 
Elizabeth  of  Austria,  the  youthful  widow  of 
Charles.  The  following  sentence  gives  a 
specimen  of  the  manner  of  the  court. 

“  I  saw,”  he  says,  “  as  we  were  about  to  enter 
the  queen’s  apartments,  a  woman,  who  had  been, 
we  were  told,  the  king’s  nurse.  As  soon  as  she 
perceived  us,  she  came  to  meet  me,  and  said 
joyously,  ‘  Oh  Monsieur  I’Ambassadeur,  you  are 
welcome  !  You  who  treated  so  well  and  showed 
so  much  honor  and  friendship  to  the  king  my 
son  and  my  master !’  1  must  also  inform  your 
serene  highness  that  a  song  full  of  the  praises 
of  our  excellent  senate  has  been  composed  bn 
the  reception  of  the  king,  and  sung  publicly.” 

Another  and  most  memorable  passage  will 
prove  the  growing  importance  of  the  Tiers 
Etat :  judging  from  its  tone,  it  might  have 
borne  another  date. 

“  In  the  same  mode  that  in  the  beginning  the 
war  had  broken  out  in  the  interest  of  religion  of 
those  called  Huguenots,  so  at  present  religion  is 
little  spoken  of,  and  the  general  denomination  is 
no  longer  Huguenot,  but  Malcontent.  The 
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number  of  these  is  great :  composed  of  some  of  I  hood  of  the  opposing  faction:  neither  prince 


the  nobility,  and  of  the  citizens,  and  men  of  all 
conditions,  whether  Huguenots  or  Catholics : 


nor  noble  finding  esteem  in  France,  if  wanting 
in  warlike  propensities.  At  his  accession  he 


the  combat  no  longer  engaged  in  the  name  of  re-  caused  displeasure  by  certain  manners,  strange 
ligion  but  of  the  public  good.  The  malcontents  and  unwonted,  particularly  to  the  nobility.  They, 


have  shown  forth  their  claims  in  a  writing,  pub¬ 
lished  after  Monsieur  the  Duke  of  Alengon  had 
quitted  the  court.  They  demand  full  and  com- 


as  every  one  knows,  live  in  great  familiarity 
with  the  king ;  and  he,  not  content  with  their 
assisting  at  his  dinner  with  their  head  bare,  con- 


plete  reform  in  the  head  and  members;  in  all  formably  to  propriety  and  the  custom  of  other 


which  concerns  religion,  justice,  policy,  the  army 
and  the  government  of  the  state.  They  protest 


monarchs,  surrounded  his  table  with  a  barrier 
to  prevent  any  from  speaking  to  him,  as  was 


against  the  alienation  of  royal  property  always  easy  to  do  in  all  liberty  before.  But  as  he  per- 
forbidden  heretofore ;  against  the  numerous  and  ceived,  and  was  even  made  aware,  that  this 


intolerable  charges  w'hich  weigh  down  the 
kingdom  ;  against  other  taxes  invented  by  for- 


ofl'ended  deeply,  he  returned  to  the  old  habits  of 
those  who  preceded  him.*  The  choice  of  the 


eigners.  They  insist  on  the  examinations  of  young  queen,  his  wife,  pleased  no  one;  bringing 
the  accounts  of  those  who  have  managed  public  neither  gain  nor  honor ;  and  it  was  feared  that 
expenses  and  royal  revenues.  They  would  have  the  crowning  a  princess  of  Lorraine  would  add 
inquiry  made  into  the  affairs  of  such  ministers  to  the  already  overweening  authority  of  the 
and  officers  as  have  enriched  themselves  during  Guises,  so  envied  and  hated.  The  king  wished 


their  period  of  office  from  Henry  II-’s  tiyne 
dowm  to  ours  ;  such  as  the  Connetable,  and  the 
Cardinal  de  Lorraine;  and  would  have  the 
heirs  of  those  lords  pursued.  They  hate  the 


this  marriage,  since  she  was  a  beautiful  woman, 
but  it  is  a  curious  fact,  and  told  me  by  a  great 
personage,  that  it  w’ould  not  have  taken  place 
if  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrainef  had  lived.  The 


Guises,  as  being  of  foreign  and  almost  German  queen  mother  did  all  in  her  power  to  prevent  it, 
house ;  they  murmur  against  the  queen  mother,  fearing  the  cardinal’s  credit  might  lower  and 
not  on  account  of  her  possessions,  but  because  supplant  he*’  own.  His  death  calmed  all  doubts: 
she  interferes  in  the  government  and  adrninis-  since  she  esteemed  the  other  princes  of  his  house 
tration.  To  end  all  these  disorders  the  malcon-  too  little  to  dread  them,  and  she  hastened  to  ac- 
tents  demand  the  convocation  of  the  states  gene-  complish  the  king’s  desire.  I  might  here  speak 
raZ,  and,  in  order  that  the  sectarians  may  be  in-  at  length  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  who  governs 
eluded  in  the  benefits  obtained,  the  free  exercise  alone  and  absolutely.  She  is  accused  as  cause 
of  the  new  religion  till  the  holding  of  a  council  of  all  the  misery  which  desolates  tlie  country. 


general  composed  of  natives,  and  not  of  foreign-  A  foreigner  and  an  Italian,  she  was  never  loved, 
ers.”  and  is  now  detested ;  since  every  one  knows 

n^L  u  j  A  u  .u  ui  that  to  maintain  herself  in  her  authority  she 

The  ambassadors  seem  to  have  thorougWy  division  and  discord,  making  use  of 

followed,  as  regarded  Venice,  Charles  V.  s  other  party  by  turns  according  as 

advice  to  his  son— ‘  Try  to  know  the  humors  it  fell  in  with  her  own  private  passion;  and 
and  characters  of  the  principal  ministers  of  holding  her  sons,  grown  to  manhood,  aloof  from 
the  king  of  France,  that  you  may  make  the  serious  aflairs  or  thoughts,  that  they,  being 


knowledge  useful  in  case  of  necessity  !’  Here  weak  and  inexperienced,  might  turn  for  aid  to 

is  a  remarkable  despatch  :  !;"•  ^er  power  over  the  king  is  so  great  that 

^  he  dares  contradict  her  no  more  than  the  rest; 

“  Messieurs  de  Guise  find  civil  war  their  inte-  she  cares  neither  for  hate  nor  accusation  ;  and, 
rest,  since  they  hold  the  most  eminent  places  on  knowing  that  books  agavist  her  are  sold  in  the 
his  majesty’s  part ;  on  the  other  hand.  Monsieur  shops  almost  publicly^  nothing  disconcerts  her. 
d’Anville  is  sold  to  Spain.  As  to  the  king,  he  Hardy  and  intrepid,  she  braves  fatigue  and 
is  little  changed  since  you  saw  him;  but  that  danger,  undertaking  long  journies.  and  occupied 
little  is  in  his  favor ;  his  complexion  is  not  livid  more  than  ever  with  the  state  of  the  kingdom, 
as  formerly,  it  has  grown  white  and  animated,  since  both  country  and  king  are  indeed  in  immi- 
and  he  is  even  a  little  fatter.  It  is  believed  by 

every  one  in  France  he  cannot  live  long,  hav-  *  Henry  III.,  the  present  king  of  Franco  and 
ing,  it  is  said,  several  hidden  and  severe  mala-  Poland,  is  now  twenty-eight  years  old,  born  Sept. 


dies,  among  the  rest  a  continual  indigestion,  and 
for  this  he  has  been  advised  to  drink  wine,  which 


19,  1551.  At  the  font  he  was  named  Alexander 
Edward ;  but  his  mother,  in  memory  of  the  dead 


he  had  given  up  from  his  early  youth.  He  pos-  king,  called  him  Henry.  He  is  tall,  rather  than 
sesses  intelligence  and  judgment,  for  they  are  of  middle  size  ;  thin,  rather  than  well-proportioned, 
apparent  in  his  conversation;  and  those  who  His  face  is  oval,  his  lower  lips  and  chin  pendant  like 
know  him  well  say  he  does  not  want  ambition  ;  those  of  his  mother ;  his  eyes  handsome  and  soft, 
but  he  is  of  a  nature  inclined  to  quiet  and  repose,  j’®.  forehead  broad,  his  carnage  graceful ;  and  he 
truly  far  removed  from  the  liveliness  of  spirit  ’'<>'"8  s-pert'  >'  “"d 

common  at  his  years  which  are  twenty-four,  and  ”h"ayen,  rd'*we'a'r8  ‘rings,  bracelettr  and 


the  impetuosity  which  seems  peculiar  to  the 
youth  of  France ;  averse  to  all  wearisome  exer¬ 
cise,  such  as  hunting  or  horsemanship,  he  has 
no  love  for  tilt  or  tournament.  The  knowledge 


earrings.  Bodily  exercise  does  not  amuse  him, 
though  he  succeeds  in  managing  a  horse  and  in 
fencing.  If  he  take  exercise,  it  is  rather  to  dance 
and  play  at  tennis  than  hunting.  Thus  he  is  thought 


of  his  feeble  nature,  and  the  belief  that  his  lile  more  inclined  to  peace  than  war.” — Lippomano's 
will  be  brief,  weaken  his  authority,  while  they  Rdazione. 
augment  his  brother’s  influence,  and  the  hardi-  t  Died  in  1574. 
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nent  danger.  It  is  affirmed  by  those  who  see 
most  closely  and  best,  that  these  troubles,  should 
they  last  much  longer,  will  divide  the  kingdom 
irreparably  between  those  who  head  them  :  it  is 
feared  Monsieur  and  the  Prince  of  Conde.  Pre¬ 
dictions  having  been  made  on  the  brevity  of  the 
king’s  life  and  his  death  without  heirs,  the  queen 
mother,*  who  puts  faith  in  them,  is  seriously 
alarmed  for  herself ;  for  she  knows  that  monsieur, 
who  would  succeed,  does  not  love  her,  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  most  ill-treated  of  the  brothers.  Now, 
therefore,  she  strives  to  conciliate  his  good-will, 
and  draw  him  more  near  the  king ;  she  pro¬ 
mises  him  riches  and  power,  and  her  own  large 
inheritance ;  and  calls  to  her  aid  the  cunning 
peculiar  to  her  ;  trying  to  separate  him  from  his 
partisans,  and,  as  she  knows  his  hatred  to  the 
chancellor  and  others,  promising  that  the  king 
shall  on  his  return  disgrace  and  exile  them  from 
court,  even  though  they  be  her  own  creatures. 
To  show  you  the  extent  of  her  calculations — as 
the  astrologers  announce  to  monsieur  also  a  life 
short  and  childless,  and  as  the  crown  would  thus 
revert  to  the  King  of  Navarre,  (Henry  IV.,)  she 
makes  use  of  her  daughter  Margaret,  who  is  his 
wife,  to  win  him  over  to  her,  and  says  she  has 
succeeded  already.  With  the  same  view  to 
conciliate  she  attaches  to  herself  his  uncle,  the 
Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  a  man  wholly  inoffensive; 
and  also  to  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  being 
nearly  related  to  the  King  of  Navarre.  All  this 
in  the  hope  of  remaining  mistress  and  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  regal  power,  even  when  her  son-in- 
law  shall  come  to  the  throne  !  as  if  she  believed 
that  she  would  never  die,  though  being  now 
fifty-nine  years  old.  Monsieur  (the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  formerly  Duke  of  Alen^on),  is  two  years 
younger  than  the  king,  being,  as  your  serene 
highness  knows,  in  his  twenty-second  year ;  he 
is  short  of  stature  but  well  made,  and  strong  and 
squarely  built,  and,  unlike  the  king,  fitted  to 
hear  corporeal  fatigue  and  violent  exercise. 
Those  w’ho  know  him  best  say  he  is  not  of  evil 
nature,  but  has  some  fine  qualities:  being 
liberal,  considering  his  means,  a  man  of  his 
word  and  gentle  with  every  one,  and  as  yet  un¬ 
corrupted  in  his  religion.  But  he  never  was  on 
terms  with  his  brothers ;  least  of  all  with  this 
one  now  king;  neither  with  his  mother.  The 
fault  is  hers,  from  the  difference  she  made  be¬ 
tween  them ;  lowering  monsieur  and  elevating 
the  other,  whom  she  held  dear  as  her  eyesight. 
Hence  their  hatred  is  deadly:  and  it  is  said  that 
beneath  the  w’alls  of  La  Rochelle,  having  com¬ 
menced  by  outrages,  they  had  well  nigh  come 
to  blows.  The  dislike  deepened  most  when 
monsieur  became  apprised  of  the  ill  offices  his 
brother  rendered  him  at  the  time  of  his  own  de¬ 
parture  for  Poland,  when  he  entreated  the  late 
king  Charles  not  to  bestow  on  their  younger 
brother  the  lieutenant-generalship  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  which  himself  left  vacant,  adding  evil 

*  Her  credulity  is  well  known.  In  one  of  her 
letters,  lately  pulilishcd,  she  speaks  of  a  conspirator 
who  had  fabricated  a  waxen  figure,  to  the  head  of 
which  ho  gave  many  blows.  Bhe  says  he  intends 
it  for  the  king,  and  desires,  if  he  has  done  aught  to 
injure  his  majesty’s  health,  he  may  be  made  to  re¬ 
voke  his  enchantments. 


reports  of  the  duke,  which  induced  Charles  IX. 
also  to  detest  him.  On  the  subject  of  monsieur’s 
escape  from  court,  which  took  place  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  of  this  same  year,  I  will  only  say  that  if 
he  had  not  prevented  it  by  departure  he  would 
have  been  flung  into  perpetual  prison.  His 
mother  had  averted  this  belore,  but  it  was  again 
in  deliberation,  and  would  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  had  he  delayed  a  day.  And  although 
where  he  is  now  he  seems  free  and  honored,  he 
may  say  and  do  only  what  is  prescribed  to  him. 
He  is  more  bound  and  captive  than  ever ;  and 
as  lo  his  trusting  himself  at  court  and  with  the 
king,  no  one  believes  he  will  do  so,  having  the 
admiral’s*  example  before  his  eyes.  It  remains 
to  me  to  give  you  some  account  of  the  King  of 
Navarre. t  This  prince  and  monsieur  are  about 
the  same  age ;  he  is  well  made,  but  not  tall ;  his 
hair  is  black,  and  he  has  yet  no  beard.  He  is 
brave  and  full  of  vivacity  like  his  mother ;  most 
pleasing  and  amiable,  familiar  in  his  manner, 
and  very  liberal ;  loving  the  chase  well,  and  at¬ 
tending  little  to  aught  beside.  He  is  of  enter¬ 
prising  spirit,  and  asserts,  perhaps  too  openly, 

[  that  he  will  one  day  recover  his  provinces  held 
'  by  his  most  catholic  majesty.  He  is  now  free 
and  goes  where  he  will :  on  the  word  of  Mon¬ 
sieur  de  GuiseJ  pledged  secretly  for  him,  that 
he  will  not  leave  tlie  court  without  the  king’s 
'  permission.” 

We  take  our  leave  of  Michele  here,  pass¬ 
ing  over  with  but  a  few  words  the  long  com¬ 
plaints  which,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
these  writers,  close  his  recital.  The  dangers 
and  fatigues  of  his  mission,  which  lasted  five 
months ;  his  journeys  through  the  heat  of 
summer  and  the  cold  of  winter,  accelerated, 
he  says,  the  death  of  his  companion  Badoaro. 
His  expenses  were  heavy,  since  he  was 
obliged  to  light  many  and  continual  fires, 
and  the  journey  from  Paris  to  Venice, 
through  Burgundy,  occupied  fifty  days,  with¬ 
out  reckoning  those  lost  through  accidents  to 
horses,  or  the  sickness  of  any  of  his  suite. 
The  king  sent  him  indeed,  after  his  last 
audience,  the  twenty  pieces  of  gilded  silver 
which  he  himself  in  turn  presented  to  his 
serene  highness,  as  being  by  right  his  own. 

*  Coligny  :  murdered  at  St.  Bartholomew. 

t  He  is  mentioned  but  once  before  in  the  narra¬ 
tions  of  the  ambassadors,  as  being  a  fine  youth,  care¬ 
fully  brought  up  by  his  mother,  and  in  the  reformed 
religion.  Jeanne  d’Albret  died  a  few  days  before 
her  son’s  marriage  and  the  massacre. 

t  “  The  duke  Henry  de  Guise  is  of  the  same  age 
with  the  king  of  Navarre,  taller,  better  made,  hav¬ 
ing  great  majesty  of  countenance,  bright  eyes,  and 
curled  light  hair;  and  a  beard  not  thick,  and  fair; 
also  with  a  scar  of  the  face,  which  he  received 
gloriously  from  a  traitor  soldier  who  fired  his  arque- 
buse,  as  the  prince,  seeing  him  at  his  feet,  called  to 
him  to  yield.  In  all  exercises,  he  is  admirable  from 
ease  and  grace.  In  swordmanship  none  can  resist 
him.  He  is  poor,  spending  more  than  his  revenues ; 
not  quite  content  with  the  march  of  affairs,  since  he 
also  is  of  the  Catholic  race  which  maintains  the  true 
religion  of  France.” — Lippomano's  Relaziune. 
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But  their  value  did  not  even  attain  that  of 
ordinary  presents  made  in  other  times  to 
Venetian  ambassadors.  And  if  the  liberality 
of  his  serene  highness  and  the  most  gallant 
lords  would  accord  this  gift  to  him  to  pay  his 
expenses  in  part,  they  might  feel  it  given  to 
the  republic  itself,  since  its  ambassador  would 
be  ever  ready  to  expend  it  in  its  service. 
Poor  Michele ! 

Girolamo  Lippomano  was  ambassador  to 
France  in  the  year  1577.  The  narrative  be¬ 
fore  us,  given  with  all  possible  detail,  is  by 
his  secretary’s  hand,  and  entitled,  ‘  Viaggio 
del  Signor  Lippomano.’  The  French  roads 
were  at  this  date  far  from  safe,  and  the  am¬ 
bassador  dreaded  alike  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  highwaymen,  or  those  of  soldiers  of  the  dis¬ 
banded  army  which  had  just  besieged  and 
taken  La  Charete.  We  quote  an  amusing 
and  characteristic  adventure  which  occurred 
to  him  at  Dijon. 

“  The  first  magistrate  of  the  city  of  Dijon  (I 
do  not  speak  of  those  of  the  parliament)  is  called 
mayor,  as  in  all  the  other  towns  of  Burgundy,  and 
of  several  provinces  of  France.  He  is  elected 
annually  either  from  the  class  of  nobles  or  of 
citizens ;  he  has  a  guard  of  halberdiers,  and  his 
authority  is  of  some  importance.  I  went  to  him 
as  I  am  accustomed  to  do  elsewhere,  and  polite¬ 
ly  requested,  beside  the  usual  bills  of  health,  a 
passport  for  all  Burgundy,  that  the  ambassador’s 
progress  might  suffer  no  obstacle.  The  good 
man  commenced  by  doubting  that  I  was  really 
an  ambassador,  saying  I  might  be  a  private  per¬ 
sonage  who  had  taken  the  title.  1  showed  him 
vainly  the  letters  patent  of  his  serene  highness, 
of  the  governor  of  Milan,  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
the  gov^nor  of  Lyons.  At  last  he  said,  ‘  How 
is  it  possible  that  this  can  he  a  Venetian  ambas¬ 
sador^  since  last  year  at  Venice  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  died  of  plague  ?’  (!!)  I  replied  this  was 
not  exact ;  that  the  fullest  extent  of  the  loss  had 
been  of  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  per¬ 
sons.  ‘  Well,’  said  he,  ‘am  I  not  right  then? 
there  can  be  none  or  very  few  remaining?’  I 
was  forced  to  say  that  the  dealh  of  thousands  in 
Venice  left  less  vacuum  than  would  that  of  ten  in 
Dijon,  and  so  left  him  adding,  I  cared  little  for 
his  passport,  and  that  the  king  should  know  of  it. 
So  he  hastened  to  deliver  me  one  in  good  and 
due  form?' 

The  ambassador  and  his  train  passed  on 
not  without  fear  and  peril.  The  ‘  lieutenant 
du  roi  ’  of  the  province,  being  of  higher  au¬ 
thority  than  the  mayor,  gave  an  escort  of  foot 
and  mounted  men.  At  Chatillon  sur  Seine, 
they  had  stayed  to  see  the  town  and  sleep  at 
the  Lion  d’Or,  and  it  would  seem  they  dined 
here  in  a  public  apartment.  The  account  of 
this  narrow  escape  on  the  road,  is  highly 
dramatic. 

“  While  we  were  at  table  arrived  a  traveller 
on  foot,  who  hearing  some  of  us  speak  Italian 


[Jan, 

came  up  to  say,  ‘If  you  are  as  I  believe  Vene¬ 
tians,  1  will  tell  you  what  it  concerns  you  to  hear. 
To-day  passing  forth  from  Aissez  le  Due,  near 
the  Fontaines  Amoureuses,  there  rode  up  to  me 
four  horsemen,  asking  if  I  had  seen  five  mules 
bearing  the  red  housings  of  a  Venetian  ambas¬ 
sador,  and  when  1  replied,  I  had  not,  1  heard 
them  say  among  themselves,  ‘  Certainly  we 
have  missed  them  on  the  road,  but  we  will  come 
up  with  them  at  Mussy  I’Ev^que,’  and  leaving 
me*  they  galloped  into  a  road  near.’  Shortly 
after  arrived  in  the  same  Inn  of  the  Lion  d’Or, 
another  person,  a  lackey  of  the  Grand  Ecuyer 
on  his  way  to  Dijon,  came  to  say  that  a  league 
and  a  half  beyond  Chatillon  he  had  seen  a  troop 
of  horsemen,  about  twenty-five  in  number,  ford 
the  Seine  ;  that  one  of  them,  well-mounted  and 
armed,  detached  himself  from  the  rest,  and  rode 
up  to  ask  whether  he  had  met  various  mules 
covered  with  red  clothing ;  and  this  man  appear¬ 
ed  to  him  a  spy  of  robbers — that  species  of  poor 
gentleman,  who  hold  the  highways,  plunder  the 
travellers,  and  then  take  refuge  in  their  neigh¬ 
boring  houses  and  castles.” 

But  notwithstanding  the  demoralized  and 
impoverished  country,  they  arrived  with  their 
horse  and  arquebuse-men  in  safety  at  Barle- 
duc.  At  Mussy  I’Eveque,  indeed,  they  ex¬ 
cited  fear  themselves :  for  the  inhabitants 
closed  their  gates,  mistaking  the  ambassador 
and  his  suite  for  the  banditti !  They  were 
besides  in  peril  from  their  own  escort,  who 
said  openly  that  the  ambassador  carried  with 
him  a  sum  of  800,000  francs,  lent  by  Venice 
to  the  king,  and  at  last  so  bitterly  assailed 
the  Venetians  in  Nagent  on  this  ground, 
that  had  it  been  in  a  less  considerable  town, 
their  escape  from  thorough  fleecing  would 
have  been  impossible.  The  court  was  at 
this  time  in  Touraine,  and  Lippomano  re¬ 
mained  but  a  day  or  two  in  Paris  ere  he  de¬ 
parted  for  Amboise :  passing  four  leagues 
from  Orleans  through  the  village  of  Clery, 
where  he  found  the  ruins  of  the  church 
raised  by  Louis  XL,  whose  devotion  to  our 
lady  of  Clery  is  well  known,  and  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  which  stood  the  miraculous  waxen 
torch,  too  heavy  to  be  moved  by  ten  men, 
but  which  shook  with  a  heavy  sound  when¬ 
ever,  in  shipwreck  •  or  other  danger,  a  vow 
was  made  to  this  virgin.  The  day,  hour,  and 
minute  of  the  shock  noted,  were  always  found 
to  accord  with  the  vow  !  Presented  to  his 
majesty,  Lippomano  accompanied  him  to 
Tours  and  Poitiers,  the  state  of  the  roads 
preventing  their  travelling  more  than  four 
leagues  a  day. 

The  queen  mother  was  now  desirous  of 
peace;  the  King  of  Navarre  and  Prince  of 
Conde  had  severally  retired  to  Perigord  and 
La  Rochelle.  The  worst  plague  of  this  time 
arose  from  the  undisciplined  state  of  either 
army.  It  was  imposible  to  ride  two  leagues 
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beyond  Poitiers  without  the  risk  of  meeting 
this  uncurbed  soldiery,  who  pillaged  friend 
and  foe,  sacking  each  village  in  turn,  and 
following  the  shores  of  the  river  to  seize  on 
horses  and  on  the  grooms  who  brought  them 
thither  to  water.  Peace  was  at  last  conclu¬ 
ded,  though  the  public  exercise  of  the  re¬ 
formed  religion  was  forbidden  at  court,  and 
within  a  circle  of  two  leagues,  as  well  as  in 
Paris,  and  ten  leagues  round.  The  memory  ! 
of  Coligny,  and  other  victims  of  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  was  rehabilitated,  and  their  heirs 
exempted  from  taxes  during  six  years ;  while 
Henry  III.,  in  his  edict  called  the  massacre 

*  the  disorders  and  excesses  of  the  24th  August 
and  following  days,  which  took  place  to  our 
great  displeasure  and  regret.’  The  winter 
had  passed  tranquilly  in  fdtes  and  tourna¬ 
ments,  in  which  the  king  himself  joined.  But 
there  took  place  quarrels  between  the  king’s 

*  mignons,’  and  a  nobleman  high  in  the  Duke 
of  Anjou’s  favor ;  the  Bussy  d’Amboise,  so 
oflen  named  in  the  memoirs  of  the  time. 
Eighteen  or  twenty  of  the  former  attacked 
Bussy  unawares ;  two  of  his  suite  were 
wounded,  and  one  died.  Hereupon  the 
duke  made  furious  by  this  event,  and  by  the 
king’s  backwardness  to  avenge  it,  threatened 
to  retire  to  his  own  estates,  in  spite  of  the 
prayers  of  Queen  Louisa  of  France,  and  the 
queen  mother. 

“The  king,”  says  the  recital,  “went  himself  to 
Monsieur  at  the  moment  he  drew  on  his  boots, 
and  repeated  the  same  arguments.  But  as  the 
duke  would  not  renounce  his  determination,  the 
king  rose  up  in  anger  and  said,  ‘  since  you  are 
resolved  to  depart,  go  then  if  you  can.’  He 
called  a  captain  of  his  archers,  and  ordered  him 
to  guard  the  duke  in  his  chamber.  He  arrested 
at  the  same  time  various  favorites  of  his  high¬ 
ness,  and  ordered  the  arrest  of  Bussy,  w’ho  was 
hid  in  Monsieur’s  palace,  and  in  his  own  closet, 
where  he  had  remained  all  the  preceding  days, 
though  it  was  said  he  had  left  the  city.  He  was 
found  between  the  wool  and  straw  mattress  of 
the  bed,  and  brought  before  the  king,  trembling 
at  the  idea  of  instant  death,  for  it  was  believed 
he  had  urged  Monsieur’s  departure.  He  tiilked 
like  one  out  of  his  senses,  asking  the  king  if  he 
chose  to  take  his  head,  or  that  he  should  ask 
pardon  of  Monsieur  de  Caylus.  The  king  re¬ 
plied  by  a  reprimand  paternal  rather  than  se¬ 
vere  ;  reminding  him  how  oflen  he  had  offended 
the  royal  dignity,  and  adding,  that  he  had  not 
yet  decided  on  his  own  course,  but  that  the  faults 
should  be  exceeded  by  the  clemency,  and  that 
he  should  have  a  chamber  for  prison.  Mon¬ 
sieur’s  attendants  were  all  greatly  alarmed,  and 
hid  or  disguised  themselves  as  if  the  storm  had 
been  destined  to  crush  them ;  and  as  the  house 
of  the  Venetian  ambassador  was  their  only  asy¬ 
lum,  they  all  crowded  there.  Some  extreme 
measure  was  expected :  when  the  queen  of  Na¬ 
varre  went  to  visit  Monsieur  about  noon,  advis¬ 


ing  him  to  yield  to  circumstances,  and  since  he 
was  resolved  to  go,  to  dissimulate  and  vrait  a 
favorable  opportunity  which  could  not  fail  him. 
The  duke  accepted  her  advice,  asked  to  see  his 
majesty,  excused  himself,  promised  to  be  hence¬ 
forth  a  true  brother  and  servitor,  and  to  do  no- 
tliing  which  could  trouble  the  kingdom.  The 
king  and  queen  mollier  embraced  him  tenderly ; 
Bussy  and  Monsieur  de  Caylus  w'ere  recon¬ 
ciled.” 

But  Monsieur  in  reality  placed  small  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  king,  and  made  his  escape  a 
few  days  after ;  his  thoughts  turned  to  Flan¬ 
ders,  which  he  determined  to  deliver  from 
Spanish  oppression ;  while  at  the  same  time 
Spain  protested  against  France,  and  threat¬ 
ened  invasion  with  an  army,  if  she  did  not 
interfere  to  calm  the  Flemish  rebellion.  The 
duke  having  gone  to  Flanders,  the  queen 
mother,  disregarding  her  own  age  and  infir¬ 
mities,  conducted  her  daughter  Margaret  to 
her  husband,  Henry  of  Navarre,  occupying 
herself  on  her  way  with  the  re-establismnent 
of  the  Catholic  rite,  wheresoever  she  tarried  : 

‘  so  that,’  says  the  ambassador,  ‘  it  was  she 
who  raised  once  more  the  almost-crushed  re¬ 
ligion.’ 

The  project  of  a  marriage  between  the 
Queen  of  England  (Elizabeth)  and  the  duke 
of  Alen^on,  was  now  negotiated  more  warm¬ 
ly  than  heretofore :  precious  gifts,  and  even 
portraits  were  exchanged,  so  that  its  accom¬ 
plishment  seemed  sure.  Lippomano’s  scribe 
thus  gives  an  account  of  the  duke’s  expedi¬ 
tion  to  England : 

‘  Monsieur  crossed  the  sea,  arrived  in  London, 
and  lodged  the  first  day  with  the  ambassador  of 
F ranee,  and  afterwards  in  the  royal  palace,  at 
the  queen’s  expense,  who  saw  him  the  second 
day,  two  miles  without  the  town.  It  is  said  that, 
relating  to  the  marriage,  there  were  rather  vague 
words  spoken,  than  any  likely  to  lead  to  a  con¬ 
clusion,  though  presents  were  exchanged.  It  is 
said  also  that  every  morning  the  qtteen  carried 
him  a  cup  of  broth  uith  her  oicn  hand,  and  that 
the  duke  showed  himself  to  her  in  a  doublet  of 
Jiesh-colored  silk  to  prove  he  was  not  humpbacked 
as  had  been  told  her.  But  from  all  w’e  heard, 
they  negotiated  any  affairs  rather  than  those  of 
the  marriage ;  or  to  express  myself  with  more 
propriety,  the  sage  queen  held  out  this  bait  to 
Keep  Monsieur  in  check,  and  strengthen  him  in 
his  hatred  to  Spain.  It  was  believed  that  the 
Queen  of  England,  the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  the 
King  of  Navarre,  the  Prince  Casimir,  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  were  all  agreed  to  car^  the 
war  into  Spain.  But  this  report  was  unfound¬ 
ed,  though  the  king  himself  communicated  it  to 
the  foreign  ambassadors,  excusing  himself  by 
declaring  he  had  not  been  in  the  secret  of  the 
enterprise,  and  was  sorry  for  it :  whence  we  may 
see  the  precipitancy  or  rather  the  levity  of  the 
French,  who  at  times  give  wind  to  projects  ere 
they  execute,  then  at  others  execute  witliout 
previous  reflection.” 
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During  the  duke’s  absence,  the  king  fell 
ill  of  a  dangerous  malady,  and  the  French 
court  feared  lest  Q,ueen  Elizabeth,  in  the 
event  of  his  death,  should  keep  Monsieur  as 
hostage  till  the  delivering  to  England  of  Bou¬ 
logne  and  Calais,  which  she  claimed  still. 
The  queen  mother  was  absent,  also,  employed 
in  soothing,  if  she  could  not  put  a  stop  to, 
the  disturbances  in  the  south  of  France.  We 
must  here  insert  a  recital  of  the  tragic  end  of 
Bussy  d’Amboise.  It  is  amusing  to  find  the 
whole  indignation  of  the  writer  concentrated 
on  the  injured  husband,  and  to  observe  his 
exquisite  allusions  to  some  lady  beloved  by 
himself.  This  wild  mode  of  obtaining  jus¬ 
tice  was  not  uncommon  in  other  offences  of 
the  age,*  though  extraordinary  at  a  time  and 
court  whose  license  was  unbounded. 

“  About  this  time  Bussy  d’Amboiso  was  liilled. 
He  was  the  first  gentleman  and  the  favorite  of 
Monsieur,  and  the  lover  of  a  fair  lady  w’hom  he 
saw  very  often.  Her  husband,  though  ‘homme 
de  robe,’ yet  held  a  postof  importance  in  Brittany. 
He  became  apprized  of  her  conduct,  and  told  her 
she  could  save  her  own  life  but  in  one  manner, 
which  was  to  summon  the  Seigneur  de  Bussy  to 
her  house  at  the  hour  he  should  command,  and 
without  previous  w'arning.  The  lady,  ^if  indeed 
she  deserve  the  name,)  eitlier  in  fear  lor  herself 
or  love  for  another,  wrote  to  Bussy  that  she  was 
going  to  the  country,  and  would  expect  him  the 
mllowing  day,  and  that  he  should  come  in  all 
confidence,  since  her  husband  could  not  arrive  to 
molest  them.  Bussy  d’Amboise  came  fearlessly 
with  but  two  gentlemen.  As  soon  as  he  was  in 
the  court,  and  the  gates  closed  and  barred  as 
was  the  order,  he  w’^as  assailed  by  twenty  arque- 
buse  men,  who  shot  himself  and  his  comrades. 
The  w'oman  who  thus  caused  her  lover’s  mur¬ 
der,  was  left  w'ith  the  perpetual  stain  of  an  impu¬ 
rity  and  a  cruelty  unexampled.  She  might  have 
warned  her  friend  and  warded  off  this  misfor¬ 
tune  ;  and  if  she  were,  as  was  affirmed,  forced 
with  a  dagger  to  her  throat  to  write  this  letter, 
she  should  have  chosen  a  thousand  deaths  rather 
than  such  a  treason.  Not  thus  would  have  acted 
my  most  glorious  lady  the  Signora  N — ,  w'hose 
soul  is  generous  as  her  blood  is  noble,  and  as  de¬ 
cided  in  her  divine  actions  as  unhappy  in  being 
in  the  power  of  a  husband  so  unworthy  of  her. 
But  this  crime  served  this  poor  husband  no¬ 
thing:  it  was  a  weak  and  dishonorable  ven¬ 
geance.  For  a  fault,  of  which  the  blame  was 
not  his,  and  which  few  people  kneic,  is  now  pub¬ 
lished  to  the  world.  Little  noise  w^as,  however, 
made  about  it,  and  although  Bussy  was  a  great 
personage,  the  assassin  went  unpunished.  It 
appears  that  in  France,  in  these  affairs  of  honor, 
every  man  is  permitted  to  right  himself,  as  did 
Monsieur  Villequier  of  Poitiers.  After  a  long 
absence  from  court,  returning  to  his  wife  he 
found  her  about  to  give  birth  to  an  infant;  he 
therefore  killed  her  instantly,  and  with  her 
two  female  attendants,  who  rushed  forward  in 

*  See  Brantome,  with  whom  the  writer  seems  to 
have  some  sympathies. 
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her  defence,  one  of  these  being  pregnant 
also !  Thus,  among  his  murders,  murdering 
two  innocent  creatures  who  had  not  seen  the 
light ;  and  yet  he  is  unmolested,  and  pursues 
his  career  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  or  as  if 
he  had  killed  fve  animals  hunting. 

But  for  considerations  of  space,  we  might 
be  justified  in  quoting  another  description  of 
the  court,  as  it  had  become  in  Lippomano’s 
time.  There  is  a  mournful  interest  cast  over 
the  person  of  the  beautiful  young  queen, 
Louisa  of  Lorraine  :  perfectly  without  influ¬ 
ence,  (since  Catherine  would  have  borne  with 
no  power  in  a  daughter-in-law  ;)  adoring  her 
unworthy  and  effeminate  husband,  serving 
him  herself  on  all  solemn  occasions:  and  sit¬ 
ting  ‘  with  her  eye  turned  on  him  ever,  as  on 
one  beloved,  of  which  he  takes  no  note 
pious  and  charitable  in  church  and  hospital ; 
while  his  time  w'as  occupied  in  his  private 
apartments,  sometimes  indeed  with  alchemists 
and  with  mechanics,  oftener  still  with  the  dogs, 
birds,  and  dwarfs,  kept  there  for  his  disen¬ 
gaged  hours.  The  queen  mother,  grown  old, 
still  preserved  a  certain  freshness,  and  show¬ 
ed  no  wrinkle.  She  always  wore  her  mourn¬ 
ing  habits,  and  a  black  veil  which  fell  on  her 
shoulders,  but  not  her  forehead,  and  when  she 
went  out,  a  woolen  bonnet  over  it.  As  in 
the  former  time,  with  a  view  to  keep  power 
in  her  own  hands,  and  render  herself  always 
necessary,  she  fomented  troubles  and  kept 
private  hatreds  alive,  so  now,  it  was  Lippo¬ 
mano’s  belief,  she  tried  to  pacify  all  parties. 
Since  the  king  disliked  public  concerns,  and 
left  them  to  her,  she  had  henceforth  no  mo¬ 
tive  for  irritation,  and  she  preferred  that  her 
dexterity  and  prudence  should  now  only  be 
made  evident.  We  transcribe  a  portrait,  not 
elsewhere  drawn,  of  Margaret  of  Navarre, 
and  a  curious  anecdote  of  Henry  IV.,  her 
husband. 

“  The  queen  is  not  tall,  of  figure  well  formed 
and  rather  full,  and  though  her  features  are  less 
delicate  than  those  of  the  reigning  queen  (Lou¬ 
isa),  she  is  yet  esteemed  beautiful  from  her  vi¬ 
vacity  of  countenance,  and  her  hair  bright  as 
gold  ;  though  she  also,  like  her  brothers,  fails  in 
the  defective  shape  of  the  lower  lip,  which  is  pen¬ 
dant  ;  but  some  esteem  this  an  additional  grace, 
and  that  it  makes  the  throat  and  neck  appear  to 
more  advantage.  Of  a  masculine  spirit  like  her 
mother,  she  is  clever  in  negotiation,  and  during 
the  time  she  stayed  at  the  baths  of  Spa,  under¬ 
took  and  nigh  concluded  the  treaty  betw^een 
monsieur  and  the  Flemish  lords ;  and  this  with¬ 
out  waking  suspicion  in  Don  Juan  of  Austria, 
with  whom  she  dined  daily  at  Namur.  It  does 
not  appear  that  she  has  the  sainted  disposition 
of  her  sister-in-law,  since  she  delights  in  things 
which  usually  please  w’omen,  such  as  dressing 
superbly,  and  appearing  beautiful,  and  all  which 
follows.  Her  husband,  Henry  of  Navarre,  is 
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thought  to  believe  in  nothing,  and  it  is  said  he 
makes  sport  of  his  own  Huguenot  preachers, 
even  while  they  are  in  the  pulpit.  Once,  he 
being  eating  cherries  w’hile  one  of  these  villains 
preaoiied,  he  continued  shooting  with  his  finger 
and  thunjb,  the  cherry  stones  in  his  face,  till  he 
well-nigh  put  out  his  eye.” 

Prejudice  against  France  seems  strong  in 
Lippomano,  as  in  others  of  these  writers. 
And  from  the  corruption  of  court  and  city,  we 
can  believe  his  criticisms  to  be  for  the  most 
part  just.  The  prodigality  of  the  king  to  his 
unworthy  favorites,  with  the  disorders  of  the 
administration,  had  ruined  the  kingdom.  The 
court  was  always  in  a  state  of  privation.  The 
army  wanted  pay  and  supplies,  and  pillaged 
the  villages.  In  Paris  the  prisons  were  nu¬ 
merous,  and  filled  ;  while  every  day,  in  some 
part  of  the  town,  malefactors  were  seen  in 


and  shoulders  are  slightly  veiled  with  gauze. 
The  head,  neck,  and  arms,  are  ornamented  wdih 
jewels ;  the  headdress  differs  widely  from  that 
of  Italy,  as  on  the  lop  of  the  head  are  ornaments 
and  tufts  of  hair  which  apparently  increase  the 
breadth  of  the  forehead.  They  commonly  wear 
black  hair,  since  it  sets  off  the  paleness  ol  the 
cheeks,  and  this  paleness  when  not  occasioned 
by  malady  is  looked  on  as  a  charm.  The 
French  females  are  seemingly  full  of  devotion, 
but  in  fact  very  free.  Each  chooses  to  be  treat¬ 
ed  as  worthy  esteem,  and  there  is  none,  what¬ 
ever  her  conduct,  who  does  not  find  something 
to  say  against  that  of  her  neighbors.  They  are 
very  insolent,  and  the  cause  is  their  husbands’ 
over  confidence,  and  allowing  them  to  govern 
not  only  their  households  but  themselves.  They 
converse  publicly  with  those  they  meet  in  the 
streets,  and  also  go  alone  to  church  and  market, 
remaining  absent  three  or  four  hours  without 
their  husbands’  asking  whither  they  are  gone. 
Very  agreeable  in  their  manners,  they  have 


the  hands  of  justice,  ‘  the  greater  part  being  perhaps  but  one  fault,  avarice ;  it  is  said  that 
hanged.’  His  remarks  on  dress  and  manners  gold  is  omnipotent  with  all  the  women  in  the 
are  richly  worth  extracting.  world,  but  with  French  women  silver  suffices. 

®  A  gentleman  asserted,  not  without  reason,  that 

“From  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  the  na-  three  things  are  proper  to  the  nation — ‘never  to 
tives  would  live  long,  if  they  did  not  ruin  their  do  what  they  promise;  not  to  write  as  they 


stomachs  with  over-eating,  spending  on  food 
and  habiliments  without  rule  or  measure.  Male 
dress  so  various  in  form,  that  to  describe  it  were 
imjiossible.  A  hat  whose  broad  brim  falls  on 


speak  ;  and  to  remember  neither  benefit  nor  in¬ 
jury.’  In  trade  and  business  the  Frenchman  is 
of  faithless  nature,  willing  to  promise  largely 
when  anxious  to  obtain  any  thing,  but  having 


the  shoulders,  or  a  ‘beret’ which  hardly  covers  obtained,  at  once  repenting.  And  tlius  he  either 


the  top  of  the  head  ;  a  cloak  which  descends  to 
the  ankle,  or  barely  reaches  tlie  loins ;  the  man¬ 
ner  of  wearing  these  habits  not  less  curious 
than  the  habits  themselves.  One  sleeve  but 
toned,  the  other  open,  and  the  cloak  pendant 
from  one  shoulder ;  and  the  change  of  costume 
usual  among  men,  necessitating  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  expense  in  woolen  stuff  and  cloths  of  silk 
and  gold ;  since  no  man  is  esteemed  rich  if  he 
has  not  twenty  or  thirty  suits  of  different  kinds, 
so  that  he  may  change  daily.  The  women  have 
a  mode  of  dress  more  modest  and  less  variable. 
The  noble  lady  wears  a  hood  of  black  velvet,  or 
a  coiffe,  wrought  in  ribbons  of  silk  or  gold,  or  in 
jewels,  and  has  a  mask  on  her  face.  The  citi¬ 
zen’s  wife  wears  a  cloth  hood,  the  mask  and 
silken  head-gear  being  denied  to  her  rank.  All 
wear  gowns  and  cotillons  as  they  please.  No¬ 
blewomen  distinguished  by  the  size  of  the 
sleeves  and  variety  of  colors,  while  other  females 
wear  black  only.  Widows  have  veils,  and  the 
clothing  high  to  the  throat,  and  over  all  a  spen 
ser.  In  mourning  for  parent  or  husband,  they 
have  also  robes  trimmed  with  hair  or  swan’s 
down.  Men  wear  mourning  only  on  the  day 
of  burial.  It  is  easy  to  recognize  unmarried 
women  in  the  street ;  they  follow  closely  their 
mothers’  footsteps,  and  the  domestics  male  or 
female  again  come  after.  Frenchwomen  have 


will  refuse  payment  or  deler  it  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  ceremonies  of  the  holy  week  re¬ 
semble  ours,  and  if  more  care  were  given  to  the 
church,  or  rather  if  all  benefices  were  not  be¬ 
stowed  on  women,  children,  or  incapable  men, 
it  might  recover  its  splendor.  We  follow  their 
example  in  eating  meat  the  four  or  five  Satur¬ 
days  which  follow  Christmas,  since  we  should 
otherwise  have  passed  for  Huguenots.  They 
aver  that  during  these  weeks  the  Holy  Virgin, 
having  lately  lain  in,  did  not  fast.  The  French 
priest  is  not  much  addicted  to  debauch;  he  has 
no  vice  but  that  of  gluttony  ;  which  is  common 
to  him,  with  the  remainder  of  that  people.  It 
wouhl  thus  be  less  difficult  to  ameliorate  this 
clergy  than  that  of  other  nations  where  excesses 
are  more  extreme.  They  have  good  and  clever 
preachers,  capable  of  preachiug  three  and  four 
hours  in  succession  as  they  do  on  Good  Friday, 
not  resting  a  moment,  and  hardly  ever  spitting: 

a  thing  incomprehensible . It  was  then,”  he 

says,  a  little  farther  on,  “  that  the  ambassador, 
my  master,  took  leave  of  their  majesties,  to 
whom  he  was  singularly  dear,  since  surnamed 
by  all  il  deletto  Ambasciatore.  At  his  departure, 
the  king  created  him  knight  of  his  own  order  ; 
and  besides  this,  gave  him  a  very  fine  diamond 
set  in  gold,  of  the  size  of  a  nut,  and  a  beautiful 
Turkish  dog,  which  was  his  delight;  but  the 


generally  the  waist  slightly  formed,  and  using  little  dog  jumping  back  on  the  king,  the  king 
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as  they  do  hoops  and  other  artifices  to  increase 
the  circumference  below,  their  appearance  be¬ 
comes  more  elegant  still.  The  cotillon  is  of 
great  value.  As  to  the  gown  which  is  worn 
over  all,  it  is  usually  of  coarse  serge  or  ordinary 
stuff,  since  the  women  at  church  kneel  down 


took  him  in  his  arms,  kissed  him,  and  offered 
him  to  the  ambassador,  saying,  ‘  Accept  him 
for  my  sake.’  The  26th  of  November,  1579, 
we  quitted  Paris  to  return  to  Italy.” 

We  believe  it  not  necessary  to  excuse  the 


anywhere  and  sit  upon  the  ground.  The  bosom  [  length  of  our  article,  or  the  number  of  our 
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extracts.  Since  the  taste  for  ‘  literary  curi¬ 
osities  ’  began,  there  have  appeared  no  vol¬ 
umes  whose  contents  so  well  deserve  the 
name.  They  are  precious  to  the  historian, 
for  their  sketches  of  character  and  policy 
were  so  studied  as  to  guide  and  enlighten  a 
subtle  and  cautious  state.  They  are  amusing 
to  the  lover  of  lighter  literature,  for  the  close¬ 
ness  of  their  personal  details.  And  they  are 
important  to  the  philosophical  observer,  who 
studies  their  dissertions  on  national  habits 
and  failings,  and  contemplates  how  these 
have  been  much  or  little  modified  by  other 
governments  and  the  lapse  of  three  hundred 
years. 


“OLD  SONGS.”  < 

BY  ELIZA  COOS.. 

From  the  Journal  of  Belles  Lettrcs. 

“  Old  songs  !  old  songs ! — how  well  I  sung 
Your  varied  airs  with  childish  tongue, 

When  breath  and  spirit,  free  and  light, 
Caroll’d  away  from  morn  till  night; 

When  this  beginning  and  that  end 
Were  mystically  made  to  blend, 

And  the  *  Sweet  lass  of  Richmond  Hill  ’ 

Gave  place  to  her  of  ‘  Patio’s  Mill !’ 

Old  songs  !  old  songs  ! — how  thick  ye  come, 
Telling  of  childhood  and  of  home, 

When  home  forged  links  in  Memory’s  chain 
Too  strong  for  time  to  break  in  twain. 

When  home  was  all  that  home  should  be, 
And  held  the  vast  rich  world  for  me ! 

Old  songs  !  old  songs ! — what  heaps  I  knew. 
From  ‘  Chevy  Chase  ’  to  *  Black-Eyed  Sue;’ 
From  ‘  Flow,  thou  regal  purple  stream,’ 

To  ‘  Rousseau’s  ’  melancholy  ‘  Dream  !’ 

I  loved  the  pensive  ‘  Cabin-Boy  ’ 

With  earnest  truth  and  real  joy  ; 

My  warmest  feelings  wander  back 
To  greet  ‘  Tom  Bowling’  and  ‘  Poor  Jack  ;’ 
And  oh,  ‘Will  Watch,’  the  smuggler  bold. 
My  plighted  troth  thou’lt  ever  hold  ! 

I  doted  on  the  ‘  auld  Scots  sonnet  ’ 

As  though  I’d  worn  the  plaid  and  bonnet ; 

I  went  abroad  with  *  Sandy’s  Ghost,’ 

I  stood  with  Bannockburn’s  brave  host. 

And  proudly  toss’d  my  curly  head 

With  ‘  Scots  !  wha  hae  wi’  Wallace  bled  !’ 

I  shouted  ‘  Comill  through  the  rye,’ 

With  restless  step  and  sparkling  eye. 

And  chased  away  the  passing  frown. 

With  ‘  Bonnie  ran  the  burnie  down.’ 

The  tiny  ‘Warbler’  from  the  stall. 

The  fluttering  ballad  on  the  wall. 

The  gipsy’s  glee,  the  beggar’s  catch. 

The  old  wife’s  lay,  the  idiot’s  snatch. 

The  schoolboy’s  chorus,  rude  and  witty. 

The  iiarvest  strain,  the  carol  ditty — 

I  tax’d  ye  all,  1  stole  from  each, 

I  spurn’d  no  tutor  that  could  teach ; 
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Though  long  my  list,  though  great  my  store. 

I’d  ever  seek  to  add  one  more. 

Old  songs  !  old  songs  ! — ye  fed,  no  doubt. 

The  flame  that  since  has  broken  out. 

For  I  would  wander  far  and  lone, 

And  sit  upon  the  moss-wrapp’d  stone. 

Conning  ‘  old  songs  ’  till  some  strange  power 
Breath’d  a  wild  magic  o’er  the  hour. 

Sweeping  the  pulse-chords  of  my  soul. 

As  winds  o’er  sleeping  waters  roll. 

’Twas  done — the  volume  was  unseal’d. 

The  hallow’d  mission  was  reveal’d. 

The  die  was  thrown,  the  spell  was  cast, 

I  burst  my  earthly  bonds  at  last ! 

‘  Old  songs  ’  call’d  up  a  kindred  tone — 

An  echo  started  ! — ’twas  ray  own. 

Joy,  pride,  and  riches,  swell’d  my  breast — 

The  lyre  was  mine,  and  1  was  blest. 

Old  songs  !  old  songs  ! — my  brain  has  lost 
Much  that  it  gain’d  with  pain  and  cost : 

1  have  forgotten  aril  the  rules 

Of  ‘  Murray’s  ’  books  and  ‘  Trimmer’s  ’  schools : 

Detested  figures — how  I  hate 

The  mere  remembrance  of  a  slate  ! 

How  have  1  cast  from  woman’s  thought 
Much  goodly  lore  the  girl  was  taught  1 
But  not  a  word  has  pass’d  away 
Of  ‘  Rest  thee.  Babe,’  or  Robin  Gray  !’ 

Sweet  ‘  Rest  thee.  Babe  ’ — oh  peaceful  theme. 
That  floated  o’er  my  infant  dream  1 
My  brow  was  cool,  my  pillow  smooth. 

When  thou  wert  sung  to  lull  and  soothe. 

By  lips  that  only  ceased  the  strain 
To  kiss  my  cheek,  then  sung  again. 

I  loved  the  tune  ;  and  many  a  time 
I  humm’d  the  air  and  lisp’d  the  rhyme. 

Till,  winking  ’neath  its  potent  charms. 

The  kitten  slumber’d  in  my  arras. 

Old  songs  !  old  songs ! — ^how  ye  bring  back 
The  fairest  paths  in  mortal  track  ! 

I  see  the  merry  circle  spread. 

Till  watchman’s  notice  warn’d  to  bed  : 

When  one  rude  boy  would  loiter  near. 

And  whisper  in  a  well-pleased  ear, 

‘  Come,  mother,  sit,  before  we  go. 

And  sing  ‘  John  Anderson,  my  Jo.’  ’ 

The  ballad  still  is  breathing  round. 

But  other  voices  yield  the  sound  ; 

Strangers  possess  the  household  room ; 

The  mother  lieth  in  the  tomb ; 

And  the  blithe  boy  that  praised  her  song 
Sleepeth  as  soundly  and  as  long. 

Old  songs !  old  songs ! — I  should  not  sigh — 
Joys  of  the  earth  on  earth  must  die  ; 

But  spectral  forms  will  sometimes  start 
Within  the  caverns  of  the  heart. 

Haunting  the  lone  and  darkened  cell 
Where,  warm  in  life,  they  used  to  dwell. 

Hope,  youth,  love,  home — each  human  tie 
That  binds  we  know  not  how  or  why — 

All,  all  that  to  the  soul  belongs. 

Is  closely  mingled  with  ‘  old  songs.’ 

Ah,  who  shall  say  the  ballad  line 
That  stirs  the  heart  is  not  divine  ! 

And  where  the  heart  that  would  not  dare 
To  place  such  ‘  song  ’  beside  the  ‘prayer  !'  ” 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  MEN  AND  THINGS. 

BY  ONE  WHO  HAS  A  GOOD  MEMORY. 

LOUIS  PHILIPPE,  KI.NG  OF  THE  FRENCH. 

Part  III. 

From  Fraser’s  Ma^zine. 

The  cannon  had  ceased  to  roar ;  the  still 
bleeding  victims  of  revolutionary  fury  had 
been  collected  together  in  the  hospitals;  the 
dead  had  been  hastily  interred  in  large  but 
shallow  graves,  dug  near  the  Louvre,  the 
Marche  des  Innocens,  and  the  Champs  de 
Mars;  the  tocsin  no  longer  rang  its  heart- 
sickening  sounds  in  the  ears  of  the  Parisian 
population ;  the  soldiers  bivouacked  in  the 
public  streets  and  places  of  the  metropolis ; 
boys  and  girls  4;ecounted  some  of  the  marvels 
of  valor  and  some  of  the  deeds  of  peril  and 
courage  they  themselves,  or  their  comrades, 
had  accomplished  ;  a  provisional  government 
had  installed  itself  at  the  Hdtel  deVille;  the 
paving-stones  still  stood  in  shapeless  heaps, 
and,  dignitied  with  the  name  of  “  barricades,” 
were  the  favorite  lounging  spots  of  the 
“  Flaneurs  ”  of  Paris ;  the  warehouses  were 
yet  closed,  the  manufactories  were  still  de¬ 
serted,  the  public  schools  and  colleges  were 
as  empty  as  a  new-made  tomb ;  the  palaces 
were  yet  open  to  the  heavy  and  unceremonious 
tread  of  the  populace  ;  the  public  buildings 
were  guarded  by  self-armed,  self-elected, 
civic  forces;  and  Lafayette  was  hesitating, 
both  with  regard  to  his  own  position,  and 
with  relation  to  that  of  the  Orleans’  family, 
when  suddenly  a  voice  was  heard  everywhere, 
proceeding  from  every  quarter,  though  utter¬ 
ing  different  tones,  and  that  one  voice  said, 
“We  mIist  have  a  king  !”  It  may  be  asked, 
from  whom  did  that  voice  proceed?  My 
answer  is.  From  nearly  every  one.  1  was  an 
eye-witness  of  all  that  passed ;  I  mixed  with 
all  ranks  and  classes.  No  event  of  the 
slightest  importance  escaped  my  observation 
and  inquiries.  I  saw  the  peers,  the  deputies, 
and  even  the  marshals,  the  generals,  and  the 
officers  of  all  grades  and  degrees,  who  knew 
not  on  the  field  of  battle  what  fear  meant, 
now  trembling  with  anxiety  and  apprehension 
at  the  probable  consequences  of  the  victory 
of  the  populace,  and  all  proclaiming  in  the 
most  decisive  manner,  though  fluctuating  be¬ 
tween  hope  and  fear,  that  they  must  have  a 
king  ! 

The  terrible  journey  of  the  whole  of  the 
Paris  rabble  to  Rambouillet  alarmed  every 
man  in  the  country  who  had  a  home  to  love, 
a  wife  to  cherish,  or  property  to  preserve. 
There  were  multitudes  who  had  not  forgotten 
the  butcheries  enacted  during  the  first  revo¬ 
lution,  and  the  character  of  the  Rambouillet 
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procession  was  such  as  to  give  great  cause 
for  uneasiness  and  anxiety.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  preparations  in  Paris  for  that  march 
of  the  mob.  Every  description  of  vehicle, 
both  public  and  private,  was  seized  by  the 
common  people.  No  permission  was  asked, 
no  vested  interests  were  regarded ;  possession 
was  not  merely  “  nine  points  of  the  law,” 
but  the  whole  of  the  law,  with  those  who  re¬ 
solved  to  repair  to  Rambouillet,  in  order  to 
drive  from  the  shores  of  F ranee  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  St.  Louis.  I  remember  I  was  amongst 
the  victims,  for  whilst  proceeding  across  the 
Place  Louis  Seize  my  cabriolet  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  twenty  armed  ruffians,  but  they 
politely  directed  me  to  descend.  I  remon¬ 
strated.  It  was  as  useless  as  to  preach  order 
and  peace  to  the  roaring  billows.  “  II  faut 
descendre^'  was  the  only  reply  that  reached 
me.  “Your  name?”  asked  an  inspector,  or 
chief  of  the  rebels.  I  replied  by  stating  it. 
“  Your  addres.«i,  age,  profession,  or  occupa¬ 
tion?”  I  was  also  asked,  and  my  replies  were 
as  laconic  as  the  questions  which  were  pro¬ 
pounded.  “  Your  cabriolet  and  horse  shall 
be  returned  to  you  within  eight  days,”  said 
the  chief,  and  three  fellows,  each  armed  with 
a  gun  and  a  sword,  jumped  into  the  vehicle, 
and  left  me  disgusted  and  perplexed.  What 
mattered  this  to  them  ?  They  struck  up  the 
first  stanza  of  the  **  3Iarseillaise”  as  they 
rattled  off*  in  double  quick  time  up  the  Ave¬ 
nue  de  Neuilly,  whilst  I  tried  to  hum  my  old 
favorite  consoler  of Begone,  dull  care!” 
The  i.ight  on  which  that  expedition  took 
place  was  one  of  intense  anxiety  at  Paris. 
The  Royalists  of  the  old  dynasty  firmly  be¬ 
lieved  that  King  Charles  X.,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  d’Angouleme,  the  Duchess  of  Berry, 
and  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  would  be  mas¬ 
sacred  ;  but  what  could  they  do  to  prevent 
it?  They  contrived,  indeed,  to  forewarn  his 
majesty,  and  they  urged  him  to  escape.  The 
royalists  of  the  new  school,  or,  in  plain 
terms,  such  men  as  Guizot,  Perier,  Athalin, 
Bugeaud,  and  Lefebvre,  dreaded  the  Ram¬ 
bouillet  movement  because  they  feared  that 
their  country  might  be  once  more  disgraced 
by  revolutionary  murders.  The  men  who 
conducted  the  enterprise,  and  were  responsi¬ 
ble  for  its  success,  were  not  without  uneasi¬ 
ness,  lest  they  should  not  be  able  to  keep 
within  bounds  “  the  madness  of  the  people  f 
while  such  men  as  Dubourg  would  h.:ve  re¬ 
joiced  once  more  to  have  wreaked  their  ven¬ 
geance  against  the  Bourbons  by  the  perpetre- 
tion  of  great  crimes. 

In  such  a  state  of  excitement  and  frenzy, 
the  eldest  branch  had  not  a  moment  to  lose  ; 
but  those  who  desired  to  see  the  Revolution 
of  1830  free  from  the  atrocities  of  1793, 
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were  not  less  pressing  for  fi  revolution;  andl 
as  they  dreaded  the  word  Republic”  infi¬ 
nitely  more  than  they  did  that  of  “  empire/' 
they  joined  in  the  general  cry  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  viz.,  “  ^Vc  must,  wc  will,  have 
a  king” 

I  remember  when  the  Due  de  Ragusa  re¬ 
treated  from  the  interior  of  Paris  on  the  29th 
of  July,  with  his  discomfited  and  dejected 
troops,  I  approached  him  in  the  Champs 
Elysees,  and  respectfully  inquired,  “  M.  le 
Marechal,  is  all  finished,  then,  that  your 
troops  retire  1”  “  No,  sir,”  replied  the  vete¬ 

ran,  “  we  shall  bombard  Paris  to-morrow.” 
The  duke  had  said  this  during  the  whole  line 
of  his  march,  and  the  news,  or  the  threat, 
spread  like  wildfire.  The  few  hours  which 
succeeded  that  report  were  gloomy  and 
trembling  ones,  indeed,  to  the  Parisians^  but 
not  so  gloomy  as  those  during  which  uncer¬ 
tainty  prevailed  on  the  cne  great  question  of 
“  Who  should  be  king?”  I  have  said  in  my 

Reminiscences  of  Lafayette  ”  that  the  old 
general'had  it  not  in  his  power,  as  some  have 
ignorantly  thought,  to  create  either  a  repub¬ 
lic  or  an  enjpire,  or  to  continue  a  constitu¬ 
tional  monarchy  in  France.  The  shouts  of 
**  Vive  la  liberte !”  were  invariably  mingled 
with" those  of  “  Vive  la  Charte  !”  and  if  the 
Parisians  had  not  perceived  in  the  then  Duke  | 
of  Orleans  the  very  man  of  all  others  raised 
up  to  fill  a  vacant  throne,  and  save  France 
from  anarchy  and  woe,  they  would  have  de¬ 
sired  even  the  monarchy  of  the  eldest  branch, 
and  have  submitted  to  the  ordinances  of 
Charles  X.  had  Marmont  carried  his  threat 
of  bombardment  into  execution.  There  was 
an  universal  horror,  both  felt  and  expressed, 
at  the  mere  mention  of  “  republic  !”  I  say 
this  from  no  party  feeling,  nor  as  the  result 
of  any  personal  prejudice  or  antipathy,  but 
it  is  a  fact,  that  Lafayette,  with  all  his  popu¬ 
larity  with  the  masses,  with  all  the  aid  of  the 
schools,  with  all  his  influence  with  the 
**  Jeunesse,”  and  with  all  his  then  omnipo¬ 
tence  in  regard  to  the  National  Guards, 
could  not  have  successfully  opposed  the  gene¬ 
ral  fixed  determination  of  “  We  must  have  a 
king” 

Now  why  was  this?  Was  it  that  the 
French  were  attached,  as  a  nation,  to  their 
old  race  of  kings?  Certainly  not!  Was  it 
that  they  believed  that  a  constitutional  mon¬ 
archy  was  most  favorable  to  the  development 
and  enjoyment  of  rational  liberty  ?  By  no 
means.  Was  it  that  they  were  not  really  in 
earnest  in  making  their  revolution  of  three 
days,  and  that,  indeed,  they  already  regretted 
their  resistance?  No,  I  cannot  say  that. 
Why  was  it,  then,  that  this  cry  of  **  We  must 
have  a  king  ”  seemed  to  be  the  general  ex- 
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pression  of  a  great,  of  a  national  want?  My 
answer  is  this.  1st,  The  Parisians  had  ac¬ 
quired  much  of  property,  and  enjoyed  much 
of  ease  under  the  Restoration,  and  they  be¬ 
lieved  that  any  other  form  of  government 
would,  at  least,  put  that  property  in  peril. 
This  was  a  primary  consideration  with  them. 
2d,  The  Parisians  were  convinced  that  if  the 
republican  form  of  government  should  be 
adopted,  there  would  be  re-enacted  scenes  of 
violence  and  bloodshed.  And  3d,  The  Pa¬ 
risians  were  satisfied  that  the  establishment 
of  any  other  than  a  monarchical  form  of 
government  in  France  would  lead  to  a  gene¬ 
ral  European  war,  for  which  that  country  was 
wholly  unprepared.  It  was  not  that  the  Pa¬ 
risians  were  averse  to  war  ;  it  was  not  that 
they  were  satisfied  with  th^  boundaries  to 
V.  h  France  was  limited  by  the  treaties  of 
Vi  ..na;  it  was  not  that  they  had  ceased  to 
sigh  for  the  Rhine,  for  Savoy,  or  for  the  Alps. 
Oh  I  no;  but  they  knew  that  the  Restoration 
had  been  a  period  of  such  ease,  peace,  and 
repose,  that  France  was  not  in  a  condition, 
speaking  both  navally  and  militarily,  to  go  to 
war.  Undoubtedly,  Lafayette  took  great 
pains  to  cause  it  to  be  believed  that  France 
could  place  a  million  of  soldiers  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers  in  a  few  weeks,  or  months ;  but  the  at¬ 
tempt  at  deception  did  not  succeed,  and, 
therefore,  the  first  cry  was,  “,»A  king  and 
peace.” 

I  am  anxious  to  establish  this  proposition, 
and  I  will  add  this  truth  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  third  and  last  part  of  my  “  Remi¬ 
niscences  ”  of  Louis  Philippe,  because  the 
whole  of  the  policy  of  his  majesty,  viz.,  that 
of  peace,  and  the  recognition  of  existing 
treaties,  was  based  upon  it.  When,  then,  I 
proceed  to  examine  the  public  and  notorious, 
as  well  as  the  secret  and  less  known  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  head  of  the  new’  dynasty,  I  shall 
refer  to  this  fact  of  the  non-preparedness  of 
France  for  w’ar,  and  of  the  existence  of  a 
general,  if  not  universal  impression,  that  war 
would  be  ruinous,  since  the  king  acted 
on  that  impression,  entertaining  it  likewise 
himself. 

France,  then,  at  the  end  of  July,  1830,  had 
made  a  revolution,  had  driven  away  the  eldest 
branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  had  pro¬ 
claimed  the  necessity  for  peace,  and  had  de¬ 
manded  a  king.  I  shall,  probably,  be  told 
that  so  far  from  France  desiring  peace,  the 
moving  and  agitating  portion  of  the  nation 
wished  for  w’ar  !  But  of  how  small  a  num¬ 
ber  did  that  agitating  portion  consist?  Hare¬ 
brained  students,  reckless proletai res,  wander¬ 
ing  St.  Simonians,  the  members  of  secret  so¬ 
cieties,  clubbists,  phalansterians ;  these,  these 
were  the  component  parts  of  the  war  faction. 
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But,  on  the  other  side,  what  was  to  be  seen  ?  | 
Tiie  whole,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  National , 
Guards  of  France  arming  themselves  to  pre¬ 
serve  peace  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  the  | 
public  funds  always  declining  the  moment 
any  event  appeared  likely  to  lead  to  war ; 
the  middling  and  upper  classes  protesting,  al¬ 
most  to  a  man,  against  war ;  and  none  encour¬ 
aging  it  but  the  factions  I  have  referred  to,  ex¬ 
cept,  indeed,  the  Legitimists,  who  wished  for  a 
foreign  invasion  in  order  to  secure  the  triumph  ; 
of  the  eldest  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  j 
I  remember  to  have  been  much  struck  inthe  ear- ! 
Her  period  of  the  existence  of  the  new  French 
dynasty  at  a  soiree  1  passed  at  the  house  of 
M.  Mauguin,  the  deputy,  with  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  similarity  of  views  on  the  question  of 
“  war  or -peace”  which  existed  between  the 
republican  and  the  legitimist  chiefs.  At  this 
soiree  men  of  all  parties  were  present,  provid¬ 
ed  they  were  opposed  to  the  government.  All 
joined  in  calling  that  government  cowardly, 
mean,  and  traitorous,  exclusively  because  it 
would  not  make  war  against  Europe  for  ab¬ 
stract  principles.  1  ventured  to  ask,  if  Eu¬ 
rope  should  be  engaged  in  that  warfare,  what 
was  the  result  proposed  to  be  attained  ?  { 
**  The  overthrow  of  that  which  exists,”  was  j 
the  reply.  ‘‘We  shall  wholly  differ  as  to  the 
government  which  ought  to  succeed  that 
which  now  oppresses  and  irritates,  disgraces 
and  dishonors  us ;  but  we  all  concur  in  the 
duty  of  overthrowing  the  government  of 
Louis  Philippe.”  This  was  the  language  of  a 
deputy  who  hassince  greatly  distinguished  him¬ 
self  in  the  revolutionary  party,  and  who  is  still 
an  able  member  of  the  lower  house.  But  at 
this  same  soiree  at  M.  Mauguin’s  the  agents 
of  the  then  King  of  Holland,  the  defenders 
of  the  cause  of  Don  Miguel,  and  the  most 
sincere  and  devoted  friends  of  the  ex-French 
dynasty,  were  likewise  present,  and  all  made 
use  of  similar  language  to  that  which  I  have 
just  cited.  The  war  party,  in  all  cases,  had 
no  idea  of  improving  the  physical,  social, 
moral,  or  political  condition  of  France,  but 
desired  w-ar  as  the  certain  means  of  over¬ 
throwing  Louis  Philippe,  who,  on  his  part, 
was  resolved  to  keep  faith  with  Europe,  to 
maintain  the  then  existing  pacific  relations, 
and  to  fulfil  the  conditions  imposed  on  the 
French  people  and  government,  by  the  treaties 
of  Vienna. 

The  war  party  w'as  not  a  large  one  nume¬ 
rically  ;  but  it  made  up  for  its  deficiency  in 
this  respect  by  its  violence,  audacity,  combi¬ 
nation,  and  perseverance.  This  party  ac¬ 
cused  the  Restoration  of  having  neglected 
the  interests  of  France,  because  that  country 
was  not  in  a  position,  after  hfleen  years  of 
peace,  to  resist,  by  land  and  by  sea,  the  com¬ 


bined  forces  of  Europe.  How  truly  absurd 
was  this  !  The  men  who  brought  forward 
the  accusation  had  been,  during  the  period  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  the  foremost  to  require 
the  reduction  of  the  army  and  the  navy,  the 
diminution  of  the  standing  expenses  of  the 
country,  and  the  suppression  of  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  posts  and  offices  connected  with  the 
defence  of  the  empire.  When,  therefore, 
the  Revolutuui  of  July  arrived,  and 

when  the  leaders  of  the  war  party  perceived 
that  they  were  unable  to  convince  the  coun¬ 
try  that  France  was  in- a  position  to  defend 
herself  against  foreign  aggression,  these  same 
preachers  of  economy,  these  parers  down  of 
salaries,  offices,  and  forces,  turned  round 
upon  the  Restoration,'  and  accused  it,  for¬ 
sooth,  of  being  anti-national !  Yet  what 
could  be  more  absurd  than  this  reproach? 
During  fifteen  years  of  comparative  peace, 
the  governments  of  Louis  XVllI.  and  of 
Charles  X.  had  wisely  sought  to  maintain  a 
just  proportion  between  the  exigencies  of  the 
state  and  the  numbers  of  land  and  sea  forces. 
In  other  words,  the  army  and  navy  were 
placed  on  a  peace  footing,  and  so  strong  were 
the  convictions  of  both  the  inonaichs  and 
their  adviseis  that  revolution  at  home  was  im¬ 
possible,  and  that  war  abroad  was  not  proba¬ 
ble,  that  even  though  the  events  of  Spain, 
Greece,  and  Algiers,  required  occasionally 
extra  levies  and  additional  supplies,  still  the 
ordinary  military  and  naval  forces  for  the  fif¬ 
teen  years  of  Bourbon  government,  from 
1815  to  1830,  were  very  moderate,  though 
amply  sufficient.  If  the  Restoration  had 
maintained  large  armies  and  navies,  it  would 
have  been  accused  of  extravagance  ;  yet,  be¬ 
cause  it  pursued  a  different  line  of  conduct, 
it  was  said  to  be  anti-national !  “  La  France 

est  un  soldat  !”  exclaimed  the  eloquent  and 
poetic  Chateaubriand,  and  he  knew  how  to 
strike  a  popular  chord,  which  was  sure  of  vi¬ 
brating  when  he  said  this.  But  Chateau¬ 
briand  knew  quite  well  that  France  could 
not  have  gone  to  war  against  Europe  with 
the  forces  which  she  possessed  in  1830,  and 
he  knew  that  when  the  demagogues  of  that 
period  called  for  war  they  had  no  other  desire 
than  confusion  and  overthrow. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
Restoration  could  not  be  justly  blamed  for 
the  small  number  of  forces  prepared  to  enter 
the  field  of  conflict  when  the  events  of  1830 
once  more  brought  the  war  party  into  notice 
and  importance.  The  Restoration  sought 
to  maintain  peace,  whilst  the  Revolution  was 
said  to  be  made,  “  to  tear  into  atoms  the 
treaties  of  Vienna!'^  I  know  it  has  been 
said  that  the  government  of  Charles  X.,  and 
especially  the  Prince  de  Polignac,  had  enter- 
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taincd  projects  hostile  to  the  peace  of  Bel¬ 
gium,  under  the  sway  of  the  ever-to-be-ad- 
inired  and  regretted  ex-king  of  the  Pjiys-bas ; 
and  I  know  it  has  been  declared  by  the  war 
faction  that  papers  were  found  by  the  first 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  after  the  Restora¬ 
tion  of  July  1830,  in  the  cartoons  of  the 
French  foreign  office,  which  proved  that  the 
court  and  royal  family  of  France  had  che¬ 
rished  serious  thoughts  of  annexing  Belgium 
to  the  former  country  by  means  of  encourag¬ 
ing  a  revolution  against  the  Protestant  King 
of  Holland.  That  the  De  Guiches,  the  Mar- 
tainvilles,  the  Peyronnets,  the  Dc  Polignacs, 
and  the  ultra-papist  party  in  France,  viewed 
with  horror  the  fact  of  a  Protestant  monarch 
reigning  in  Belgium  I  do  not,  for  a  moment, 
question ;  and  that  they  would  secretly  have 
encouraged  any  Romanist  movement  for  his 
overthrow  I  am  prepared  to  admit,  but  that 
Louis  XVIII.,  Charles  X.,  or  even  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  d’Aiigouleme,  were  parties  to 
any  secret  organization  of  such  a  movement, 
1  most  unhesitatingly  deny.  I  repeat,  then, 
that  the  government  of  the  Restoration  was 
essentially  orderly  and  pacific ;  that  it  did  not, 
therefore,  require  an  immense  standing  army ; 
that  to  have  maintained  such  an  army  would 
have  been  senseless,  considering  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  policy  of  the  government ;  and, 
finally,  that  it  did  not  entertain  any  plans,  or 
desire  the  triumph  of  any  system  in  Europe 
which  would  have  required  much  larger  forces 
to  support,  or  carry  into  execution. 

This,  then,  was  the  state  of  men,  parties, 
and  principles,  and  this  the  condition  of 
France,  of  her  army  and  navy,  when  one  gen¬ 
eral  voice  declared,  “  ^Vcm^tst  have  a  king 
But  who  was  the  kinor  to  be  selected  ?  Jus- 

O 

tice  and  right  pointed  to  the  Duke  of  Bor¬ 
deaux.  His  grandfather  and  his  uncle  had 
abdicated.  Their  acts  of  abdication  could 
not  be  disputed ;  but  they  could  not  abdicate 
for  Henry  V.,  and  his  hereditary  rights  un¬ 
doubtedly  existed.  How  was  it,  then,  that 
those  rights  were  kept  in  the  back-ground, 
were  only  asserted  and  developed  by  Berryer, 
De  Conny,  and  De  Chateaubriand,  and  were 
allowed  to  be  set  at  nought  without  any  very 
serious  or  determined  resistance?  This  is 
the  next  question  to  which  I  shall  address 
myself  as  intimately  connected  with  the  reign 
of  Louis  Philippe.  In  the  first  place,  Charles 
X.  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  d’Angoul^me 
were  physically  afraid  of  the  Revolution. 
They  had  been  induced  to  believe  that  the 
ordinances  of  July  1830  would  lead  to 
nothing  more  than  an  insurrection,  more  or 
less  serious,  but  to  an  insurrection  which 
would  be  suppressed  without  much  difficulty 
or  any  great  loss  of  life.  When,  then,  the 
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cannon  were  heard  to  roar  in  Paris,  at  the 
Chateau  of  St.  Cloud,  the  fact  did  not  create 
much  anxiety,  and  certainly  no  alarm.  When, 
on  the  Thursday  of  the  Revolution  week,  the 
Duke  d’Angouleme  broke  the  sword  of  the 
Duke  de  Ragusa,  in  a  fit  of  passion  and  dis¬ 
appointment,  it  was  because  he  was  so  whol¬ 
ly  unprepared  for  such  a  result  as  defeat,  as 
to  be  for  the  moment  convinced  that  the  cause 
of  the  king  had  been  betrayed.  From  that 
moment  Charles  X.  and  the  Duke  and  Du¬ 
chess  d’Angouleme  became  frantic  with  fear, 
and  the  acts  of  abdication  were  signed  at 
Rambouillet,  under  apprehensions  the  most 
painful,  and  in  states  of  mind  and  agitation 
almost  impossible  to  describe.  From  that 
moment,  to  save  their  lives  from  the  fury  of 
revolutionary  mobs  was  the  one]* great  object 
they  pursued ;  and  the  three  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  provisional  government  to 
secure  the  safe  retreat  of  the  royal  family, 
were  received  by  the  king  with  respect,  even 
though  De  Schonen  and  Odillon  Barrot  were 
peculiarly  obnoxious  both  to  his  principles 
and  policy.  The  positive  bodily  fear  and 
mental  agitation  of  Charles  X.,  and  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  d’AngouRme  prevented 
them,  therefore,  from  taking  any  steps  to  se¬ 
cure  to  the  Duke  of  Bourdeaux  the  throne 
of  France. 

But  what  was  the  situation  of  the  Duchess 
of  Berry  ?  Why  did  she  not  rush  from  the 
palace  of  St.  Cloud,  and,  taking  the  young 
Duke  of  Bordeaux  in  her  hand,  present  him 
to  the  troops  and  the  people,  and  exclaim, 
“  Behold  your  king  ?”  Did  she  want  nerve 
and  courage  for  such  an  undertaking  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not!  Her  romantic  history  in  La  Ven¬ 
dee,  w’here  she  performed  such  prodigies  of 
valor,  would  at  once  give  the  lie  to  such  a 
supposition,  could  it  ever  have  been  for  a 
moment  indulged.  There  were  two  reasons, 
or  rather  three,  why  such  a  line  of  conduct 
was  not  pursued  by  Madame  la  Duchesse. 
The  first  was,  that  she  lacked  at  that  critical 
moment,  energetic  and  decided  advisers. 
Second,  King  Charles  X.  would  scarcely 
allow  the  young  Duke  of  Bordeaux  to  leave 
his  side.  And  third,  the  Duchess  of  Berry 
was  very  inaccurately  informed  as  to  the  real 
state  of  affairs,  both  before  and  after  the  fatal 
ordinances  of  her  father  and  monarch.  The 
Count  de  Menars  had  undoubtedly  informed 
the  duchess  as  to  the  state  of  Paris,  up  to 
Tuesday  evening,  and  on  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing  she  communicated  to  Charles  X.  all  her 
uneasiness  and  anxiety.  The  monarch  was 
imperturbable,  and  assured  the  duchess  there 
was  no  reason  for  any  apprehension  respect¬ 
ing  the  result.  Even  the  arrival  of  a  young 
artist  at  the  palace,  charged  to  take  the  por- 
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trait  of  the  king,  and  who  gave  a  graphic  and  the  populace,  to  have  faced  the  yet  ’vengeful 
fearful  account  of  the  scenes  he  had  witness-  and  but  partially  avenged  Parisians,  w’ould 
ed,  did  not  move  that  prince,  who,  after  hav-  have  required  much  nerve,  vigor,  and  pres¬ 
ing  listened  with  attention  to  the  recital,  said,  ence  and  strength  of  mind.  But  it  is  pre- 
“  Cc  n^est  rieriy  tout  cela  Jinira  ce  soir ;  ce  cisely  because  the  Duchess  of  Berry  was  one 
n'est  prcsquc  rien.  Tenez^  mon  cher^  ce  que  of  a  million,  and  because  her  maternal  love 


vous  avez  de  mieux  a  fair  e  destde  commcnccr 
mon  portrait.*^  And  then  Charles  X.  sat 
down  before  the  artist,  and  his  features  did 
not  evince  the  slightest  change.  Not  so  the 
painter;  he  could  not  proceed.  The  kingj 
perceived  it.  “  Eh  bien  !”  said  the  monarch,  j 
with  unruffled  composure,  “  ce  sera  pour  la  I 
semaine  prochaine.”  When  the  artist  with¬ 
drew,  the  Duchess  of  Berry  gave  herself  up 
to  an  agony  of  grief,  and  Charles  X.  and  the 
Duke  d’Angouleme  both  sought  to  console 
her.  That  was  the  moment  in  which  she 
stood  in  need  of  wise,  firm,  and  courageous 
advisers.  But  there  were  none  who  stepped 
forward ;  and  the  cause  of  her  son  was  lost. 

I  know  very  well  that  there  are  some  per¬ 
sons,  still  accurately  informed  with  regard  to 
the  events  of  18BD,  who  maintain  that  had 
the  Duchess  of  Berry  acted  as  I  have  suggest¬ 
ed  she  should  have  done,  she  would  have 
been  made  a  prisoner,  and  that  her  son 
would  have  been  shot.  I  do  not  believe  this. 
The  moment  for  such  a  line  of  conduct  as 
that  I  have  described,  would  have  been  on 
the  Thursday  afternoon,  as  soon  as  the  forces 
of  the  king  had  retired  to  the  Bois  de  Bou-  j 
logne,  and  when  the  Duke  de  Ragusa  re-  j 
paired  to  St.  Cloud.  The  whole  city  was  at  | 
that  time  in  a  state  of  indescribable  apprehen-  . 
sion.  No  government  had  been  organized;! 
the  fear  of  a  bombardment  was  very  general ;  i 
new  barricades  had  been  everywhere  thrown  ■ 
up;  it  was  not  believed  by  any  one  that  the  I 
conflict  had  terminated;  the  heights  of  Mont¬ 
martre  were  looked  to  with  the  most  fearful 
anticipations.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  was  the 
spot  to  which  report  after  report  was  brought 
of  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops  from  distant  gar¬ 
risons,  and  of  the  determination  of  Charles 
X.  to  bombard  Paris  the  next  day;  and  these 
repiwts  soon  became  known  to  the  whole  ^ 
population  That,  then,  was  the  moment  j 
when,  if  the  heroic  Duchess  of  Berry  had  ap-  j 
peared,  without  escort,  without  soldiers  or  | 
guards,  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  and  had  j 
exclaimed,  Charles  X.  and  the  Duke  d’An-  i 
go iilOrae  have  abdicated ;  the  ordinances  of 
Sunday  last  are  withdrawn  ;  the  Chambers 
are  to  meet  immediately;  Casimir  Perier  is 
prime  minister;  and  now,  behold  your  king 
— Henry  V.!”  I  feel  not  the  smallest  doubt 
that  her  mission  would  have  been  crowned 
with  abundant  success,  and  that  all  other 
hopes  and  combinations  would  have  been  at 
once  abandoned.  1  admit  that  to  have  met 


and  energy  were  of  the  first  order,  that  there¬ 
fore  I  advert  to  this  subject.  No  real  great 
effort  was  made  for  the  son  of  the  duchess, 
until  it  was  too  late  ;”  and  he  was  neither 
to  be  seen  nor  heard  of  at  a  moment  when 
all  was  critical  and  important.  It  is  not  im¬ 
possible  that  the  duke  himself  may  be  visiting 
England  when  these  pages  shall  appear,  and 
that  they  may  come  under  his  notice.  To 
him  I  say,  “  Prince,  your  cause  was  neglect¬ 
ed  when  there  was  time  to  save  it.  It  is  now 
too  late.”  Who,  then,  was  to  be  king?  That 
some  one  was  essential,  cannot  be  better 
proved,  than  by  the  following  fact :  that  at  the 
bureaux  of  the  republican  journal,  Le  Nation- 
al^  it  was  first  decided  to  put  forward  the 
name  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  I  always  feel 
that  this  fact  is  the  most  unanswerable  argu¬ 
ment  to  those  who,  even  to  this  day,  maintain 
that  a  republican  form  of  government  could 
have  been  established  in  France,  and  that 
Lafayette  had  a  crown  to  dispose  of,  which 
he  could  have  placed  on  his  own  head,  as 
chief  of  the  republic,  had  he  felt  so  disposed 
to  gratify  his  ambition.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  look  of  satisfaction,  of  hope,  of  joy,  with 
which  the  proposal  of  electing  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  was  received  by  the  middling  classes 
of  Paris.  When  those  classes  heard,  on  the 
Thursday  evening  that  the  troops  of  the  king 
had  been  defeated,  that  Marmont  had  been 
driven  back  by  the  Faubourgians,  and  that 
the  Carmagnole  and  qa-Ira  had  been  sung  in 
the  streets,  as  well  as  the  Marseillaise^  they 
were  depressed  beyond  measure.  They  saw 
nothing  before  them  but  anarchy,  confusion, 
war,  republicanism,  and  the  triumph  of  de¬ 
mocracy.  But  when  it  was  known  in  the 
capital  that  even  the  chiefs  of  the  republican 
party  had  found  out  that  “  they  must  have  a 
king,”  so  resolved  were  the  middling  and 
upper  classes  to  have  one,  that  they  had  ac¬ 
quiesced  in  the  proposal  to  proclaim,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  “  lieu¬ 
tenant-general  of  the  kingdom,”  than  the  de¬ 
pression  of  the  public  mind  vanished,  the 
gloomy  forebodings  of  those  who  possessed 
property  disappeared,  shops  were  opened, 
manufactories  no  longer  remained  with  clos¬ 
ed  doors,  tne  working  classes  assumed  can  at¬ 
titude  of  respect  and  dependence,  and  the 
lungs  of  the  mighty  population  once  more  re¬ 
spired  with  health  and  energy. 

It  will  be  expected,  of  course,  that  I  should 
say  something  of  the  chances  of  the  Duke  de 
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Reichstadt,  the  son  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
to  the  throne  of  France,  in  July,  1830.  That 
Lafayette  entertained  some  apprehensions  on  , 
this  head,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  M.  Du-! 
moulin,  formerly  an  orderly  officer  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  and  after  the  three  days  of  July,  the 
first  self-proclaimed  governor  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  was  arrested  by  order  of  Lafayette  him¬ 
self,  and  kept  in  a  state  of  survcillanre  until  | 
the  general’s  fears  were  removed.  M.  Du- 
moulin  had,  during  so  many  years  of  his  life,  i 
devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  cause  of  the| 
empire  and  the  emperor,  and  had  made  so| 
many  sacrifices  in  behalf  of  his  Corsican  idol, 
had  been  so  often  arrested  during  the  Resto¬ 
ration  for  having  been  concerned  in  the  plots 
against  the  then  government,  once  having 
been  tried  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  afid 
escaped  death  only  by  a  very  small  majority 
of  votes  in  his  favor,  and  was  so  well  known 
to  live  in  the  hope  of  seeing  at  least  some 
member  of  the  family  of  Buonaparte  once 
more  on  the  throne  of  France,  that  his  arrest 
by  order  of  any  monarchical  government, 
would  not  have  been  looked  upon  by  any  one 
as  an  extraordinary  proceeding.  But  that 
Lafayette,  the  republican,  should  arrest  Du- 
moulin,  the  Buonapartist,  did  seem  to  all 
who  were  aware  of  the  circumstance,  a  stretch 
of  self-constituted  authority,  which  nothing 
could  justify  even  in  a  period  of  revolution, 
but  the  necessity  to  take  the  stej)  in  order  to 
secure  the  public  peace.  That  the  partisans 
of  Buonaparte  himself  were  numerous  in  July, 
1830,  no  one  will  venture  to  deny  ;  but  it  was 
one  thing  to  worship  the  memory  of  the  de¬ 
parted  conqueror,  and  another  to  attach 
importance  and  value  to  the  Duke  de  Reich¬ 
stadt,  his  son.  The  fact  was,  that  the  French 
had  long  ceased  to  think  of  the  duke.  His 
mother,  as  an  Austrian,  was  necessarily  dis¬ 
liked  in  France,  for  it  had  long  been  the 

'  o  _ 

fashion  in  that  country  to  hate  Austria.  The 
young  duke  had  taken  no  .special  pains  to 
cause  his  name  to  be  remembered  in  the  land 
of  his  birth.  The  mere  existence  of  the  youth 
was  not  thought  to  be  a  matter  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  verified ;  and  when  it  was 
incorrectly  reported,  at  different  times,  that 
he  w’as  dead,  that  he  was  poisoned,  and, 
finally,  that  he  had  been  made  an  Austrian 
state  prisoner,  in  order  to  prevent  his  escape 
to  France,  no  one  appeared  to  be  in  a  position 
to  affirm,  with  any  thing  like  certainty,  wheth¬ 
er  such  reports  were  or  were  not  well  found¬ 
ed.  So  that  the  Duke  de  Reichstadt  had  no 
stated  correspondent  in  Paris;  his  interests, 
if  he  had  any,  were  not  watched  over  by  any 
one ;  the  chateau  which  was  to  have  been 
erected  for  him  at  Chaillot,  now  only  was  re¬ 
membered  by  reason  of  masses  of  granite 
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which  had  once  been  collected,  but  had  nev¬ 
er  been  used  ;  and  the  son  of  Napoleon,  the 
King  of  Rome,  the  Hero  of  the  Trocadero, 
the  Duke  de  Reichstadt,  had  not  any  parti¬ 
sans,  who  were  either  organized  or  resolved, 
to  defend  his  cause  through  evil  and  through 
good  report.  It  was  one  thing  to  flock  in 
tens  of  thousands  round  the  victorious  stand¬ 
ards  of  an  absolute  and  able  general,  riding 
rough-shod  through  foreign  palaces,  and  pil¬ 
laging  them  all ;  but  it  would  have  been  quite 
another  thing,  and  the  French  felt  it  would 
be  so,  to  go  to  war  with  Austria  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  person  of  that  general’s  son, 
he,  the  son,  being  unavoidably  much  more 
Austrian  than  French  in  his  tastes,  education, 
sympathies,  and  acquirements.  In  those  bus¬ 
tling,  busy,  exciting  days,  I  joined  in  the 
groups  which  collected  in  the  Palais  Royal, 
on  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  on  the  Place 
du  Chatelet,  the  Place  du  Greve,  and 
wherever  these  subjects  of  succession  to  the 
throne,  and  of  the  future  government  of 
F ranee,  were  discussed  ;  and  I  am  bound  to 
confess  that  the  common  people  themselves, 
notwithstanding  all  their  enthusiasm  and  rev¬ 
erence  for  the  memory  of  Napoleon,  made 
such  objections  as  the  fidlowing,  to  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  his  son  to  fill  the  vacant  throne.  One 
said,  “  He  is  a  German ;  we  want  no  Ger¬ 
mans  here!”  Another  said,  “  He  is  an  Aus¬ 
trian  ;  we  hate  the  Austrians.’^  A  third  said, 

“  He  is  only  a  child  ;  we  want  no  regency  in 
France.”  A  fourth  said,  “  His  mother  hates 
the  French,  and  has  taught  her  son  to  hate 
us  too.”  A  fifth  said,  “  We  know  nothing 
of  his  education;  he  may  hate  liberty  and  all 
democratic  institutions,  and  so  the  last  case 
would  be  w’orse  than  the  first.”  Now  and 
then,  indeed,  some  old  soldier  of  the  empire 
would  exclaim,  “  Vire  Napoleon  //.  /”  but 
his  voice  would  be  drowned  by  a  multitude, 
who  would  cry,  “  Vire  la  Charte  !  Vive  la 
Liherte  !**  Without,  then,  detracting  in  the 
slightest  degree  from  thetalismanic  influence 
of  the  name  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  it  is 
quite  as  certain  that  no  bold  or  decided  effort 
was  made  in  behalf  of  his  son,  when  the  eld¬ 
est  branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  castle  of 
Holyrood.  I  know  not  what  might  have  oc¬ 
curred,  had  the  Duke  de  Reichstadt  present¬ 
ed  himself  in  the  costume  of  his  father,  at  the 
gates  of  Paris.  It  is  possible  that  he  would 
have  produced  an  effect  on  the  public  mind, 
such  as  had  seldom  been  witnessed  beffire, 
and  that  in  a  tumult  of  acclamation  and  of 
souvenirs^  they  might  have  made  him  an  em¬ 
peror.  All  this  is  possible,  but  he  was  not 
there ;  and  so  impatient  were  the  middling 
and  upper  classes  to  put  an  end  to  all  uncer- 
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tainty  at  the  non-triumph  of  pure  democracy,  the  scenes  of  fury  and  bloodshed  in  which 
that  one  voice  was  heard  every  where,  that  they  had  taken  an  active  part,  Ilis  Royal 
voice  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  the  Highness  the  Duke  of  Orleans  proceeded  to 
voice  of  national  conviction,  and  of  general  the  Ildtel  de  Ville  to  take  upon  himself  the 
desire,  and  that  voice  said,  “We  must  have  all-important  and  oppressive  duties  of  lieuten- 
a  king.”  ant-general  of  the  kingdom.  There  sat  on 

Then  <Afrc  was  the  Duke  of  Orleans !  He  heaps  of  stones  the  newly  created  National 
was  a  Bourbon,  but  he  had  been  a  teacher  of  Guards,  wearied  w  ith  days  and  nights  of  ex¬ 
mathematics.  He  was  a  duke,  but  he  had  cessive  fatigue  and  emotion,  and  they  cried 
fought  in  the  republican  armies.  He  was  an  aloud,  “  Vive  le  Due  d’Orleans  !”  The 
Orleans,  “  but  he  had  never  taken  up  arms  women,  clad  in  white  caps  and  kerchiefs, 
against  his  country.”  He  was  a  son  of  w'ere  rapturous  in  their  enthusiasm.  They 

/i7e,”  but  he  had  associated  himself  with  the  felt  relieved  from  an  overpowering  weight  of 
cause  of  liberty  in  America.  Hehad  receiv-  anxiety  respecting  the  much-dreaded  repub- 
ed  indemnity  for  his  sutferings,  and  was  the  lie,  now  that  the  duke  had  consented  to  place 
wealthiest  man  in  France;  but  he  had  La-  himself  at  the  head  of  the  revolution.  The 
fayette,  Lafitte,  Gerard,  Perier,  Benjamin  soldiers  hung  down  their  heads  in  confusion, 
Constant  for  his  friends  ;  and  even  the  Na-  for  they  had  been  beaten  by  the  populace. 
tional  spoke  of  his  military  renown,  of  his  The  boys  and  girls  were  vociferous  in  their 
domestic  virtues,  of  his  sons,  who  were  edu-  shouts  of  exultation,  w  hen  they  saw  the  sons 
cated  with  those  of  French  citizens,  and  of  of  Louis  Philippe,  so  young,  so  graceful,  and 
his  former  persecution  by  the  Jesuits!  so  fair.  I  can  recall,  at  this  moment,  to  iny 

And  yet,  though  his  name  was  received  by  mind,  the  Place  de  I’lldtel  de  Ville  before 
the  middling  classes  w  ith  evident  satisfaction,  those  inagnihcent  improvements  which  have 
a  sentiment  of  surprise  was  connected  with  been  since  made  therein ;  and  I  can  remem- 
the  pleasure  it  created.  So  some  said,  “  It  ber  the  shop-fronts  mutilated  or  destroyed  by 
is  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  of  fifteen  years !”  cannon-balls,  the  shutters  and  windows  pierc- 
Others  said,  “So  it  has  come  to  this,  then,  ed  by  bullets,  the  cannon  and  all  descriptions 
that  the  Orleans  have  defeated  the  Capets!”  of  weapons  yet  standing  or  placed  in  various 
Not  a  few  quoted  Madame  de  Genlis’s  much-  picturesque  groupings,  the  bright  feathers  of 
disputed  declaration,  “  That  if  ever  he  should  j  the  marshals  and  general  officers  glittering  in 
live  to  ascend  the  throne,  he  would  make  a  j  the  sunbeams,  the  dazzling  colors  of  the 
bad  king.”  Then  one  asked,  “What  can  j  newly  readopted  flag  of  France,  the  artillery, 
we  expect  of  a  son  of  Egalite,  a  regicide,  who  j  announcing  the  arrival  of  the  duke,  the  half- 
voted  the  death  of  his  own  relative,  as  well  as  j  naked  costume  and  appearance  of  those  who 
his  king?”  Another  said,  “If  he  did  not  had  “fought  and  conquered,”  the  athletic 
fight  against  France,  in  the  w’ar  of  Spanish  youths,  the  brawny  arms  raised  in  the  air  of 
independence,  it  was  no  merit  of  his,  for  he  the  more  aged  combatants,  the  hats  of  men 
desired  to  do  so.”  The  democratic  journals  and  boys  raised  high  from  their  heads  to  greet 
of  the  day,  which  scorned  stamp-duties,  and  the  prince  and  his  “  Hat  tnajor”  and  the 
every  other  restriction  imposed  by  law,  and  looks  so  full  of  hope,  of  confidence,  of  satis- 
were  distributed  by  tens  of  thousands  amongst  faction,  and  of  delight,  which  surrounded  the 
the  multitude,  sought  to  render  the  name  of  head  of  the  Orleans  dynasty  as  he  proceeded 
Orleans  obnoxious,  from  the  very  first  mo-  “  to  put  an  end  to  all  revolutions,  and  to  es- 
ment  it  w  as  pronounced ;  and  “7’Ae  Tribune**  tablish  on  a  permanent  basis  the  institutions 
out-Heroded  Herod,  by  its  fierce,  personal,  of  France.”  Ah!  if  all  the  poetry  and  j)aint- 
violent,  Jaiiy  acts  of  aggression  against  the  ing,  if  all  the  imagination  and  excitement  cf 
lieutenant-general,  seeking  to  excite  an  ab-  that  scene  could  have  been  separated  from 
horrence  of  the  new  dynasty,  even  before  it  the  remembrances  connected  with  a  throne 
was  legally  constituted.  Such  was  the  his-  overthrown,  with  an  expulsed  dynasty,  with 
tory  of  the  choice  of  a  king,  and  I  again  in-  thousands  of  victims  to  the  sword  and  the 
sist  that  to  that  choice  the  Duke  of  Orleans  bullet,  with  the  triumph  of  disorder,  of  disc- 
was  a  comparative  stranger.  bedience,  of  revolutionary  principles,  murder 

That  was  an  imposing  scene  in  the  life  of  and  death;  then,  indeed,  it  would  have  been 
Louis  Philippe,  when,  surrounded  by  his  sons,  one  worthy  of  preserving  in  striking  coloring 
a  numerous  and  brilliant  staff*,  wending  quiet-  to  the  close  of  life.  But  before  that  scene 
ly  its  way  over  half-demolished  barricades,  could  be  enacted,  l>efore  those  bright  flags 
new-closed  graves,  and  cheered  by  an  excited  looked  »o  brilliant,  before  all  the  glare  and 
and  maddened  people,  alike  maddened  by  the  glitter  of  the  pageant  could  be  produced, 
scorching  rays  of  the  hottest  sun,  by  previous  many  a  Rachel  was  left  weeping  for  her  chil- 
days’  large  libations  of  vin  ordinaire,  and  by  dren  because  they  were  not,  all  the  hopes  of 
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many  a  family  had  been  laid  low,  the  results 
of  years  of  honest  industry  and  exertion  had 
been  levelled  by  a  single  blow,  and  hopeless 
misery  had  wrung  the  bitterest  tears  from 
husbands  deprived  of  wives,  wives  of  hus¬ 
bands,  children  of  parents,  and  parents  of 
children,  and  desolation  had  taken  the  place, 
in  thousands  of  homes,  of  peace,  contentment, 
and  joy.  Still  the  scenery  of  the  Hdtel  de 
Ville  pageant  was  striking  and  memorable. 

The  appointment  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
to  the  post  of  lieutenant-general  originated 
with  such  of  the  French  deputies  as  remain¬ 
ed  in  Paris,  and  who  assembled  in  those  mo¬ 
ments  of  popular  commotion  and  confusion. 
Though  few  in  number,  and  by  no  means 
legally  convened,  they  nevertheless  ventured 
on  requesting  the  duke  to  proceed  to  Paris 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  lieutenant-genefal ; 
and  to  M.  Mechin,  jun.,  was  confided  the 
task  of  waiting  on  his  royal  highness.  But 
as  an  unsuccessful  attempt  had  been  made 
by  a  detachment  of  the  royal  guard  to  arrest 
the  duke,  by  order  of  the  Prince  de  Polignac, 
he  had  prudently  secreted  himself  <at  the 
house  of  a  friend,  and  it  was  not  until  Satur¬ 
day  morning  that  the  interview  took  place. 
On  that  day  at  noon  the  duke  issued  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proclamation  : — 

“  Inhabitants  of  Paris, — The  deputios  of 
France,  at  this  moment  assembled  at  Paris, 
have  expressed  to  me  the  desire  that  I  should 
repair  to  the  capital  to  exercise  the  functions  of 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  1  have  not 
hesitated  to  come  and  share  your  dtanoers,  to 
place  myself  in  the  midst  of  your  heroic  popu¬ 
lation,  and  to  use  all  n»y  ellorls  to  preserve  you 
from  the  calamities  of  civd  war  and  anarchy. 
On  returning  to  the  city  of  Paris,  I  wear  with 
pride  those  glorious  colors  'irhich  you  have  re¬ 
sumed,  and  which  I  myself  hmg  wore.  The 
Chambers  are  about  to  assemlde ;  they  will 
consider  the  best  means  for  securing  the  reign 
of  the  laws,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of 
the  nation.  The  charier  will  henceforth  be  a 
reality. 

“  Louts  PuiLtppE  d’Orleans.” 

M.  Dupin,  the  family  councillor  of  the 
Orleans  family,  had  declared  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  that  nothiufr  throufrhout  the 
negotiations  upon  this  subject  was  suggested 
by  or  for  the  duke.  That  “  the  nation  found 
him  when  it  called  for  him  ;  but  that  neither 
he  nor  any  one  belonging  to  him  conspired 
to  provoke  that  call ;  he  answered  only  to 
the  national  wish,  he  took  the  helm  when 
every  one  else  had  quitted  it.” 

Surrounded  by  Baron  Louis,  General  Ge¬ 
rard,  M.  de  Rigny,  M,  Bignon,  M.  Guizot, 
the  Duke  de  Broglie,  M.  Lobau,  M.  Mau- 
guin,  M.  de  Puyraveau,  and  M.  de  Schonen ; 
as  well  as  cheered  by  Gauja,  Thiers,  Mignet, 
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Carrel,  Chambolle,  and  the  other  conductors 
of  the  National^  and  by  Leroux,  Sarrans, 
Cauchois  Lemaire,  Levasseur,  Evariste  Du- 
moulin,  Lapelauze,  Roqueplan,  Coste,  Bert, 
Pillet,  the  directors  or  proprietors  of  the 
liberal  journals  of  all  colors,  Louis  Philippe 
arrived  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville  ;  and  Lafayette, 
surrounded  by  the  members  of  the  municipal 
commission,  by  a  detachment  of  the  National 
Guards,  and  by  the  pupils  of  the  Polytechnic 
School,  received  the  prince  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircase  and  embraced  him. 

As  the  enemies  of  Louis  Philippe  have  re¬ 
peatedly  accused  him  of  having  violated  the 
engagements  he  made  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
and  as  no  programme*'  has  been  so  fre¬ 
quently  referred  to  as  the  one  adopted  upon 
that  occasion,  it  is  necessary  distinctly  to 
state  what  that  programme  really  was.  It 
was  embodied  in  a  “  Proclamation  addressed 
to  the  French  people  by  the  deputies  of  de¬ 
partments  assembled  at  Paris.”  That  docu¬ 
ment  was  not  prepared  by  the  duke,  but  it 
was  first  read  to  him  at  the  Palais  Royal, 
when  he  requested  to  be  supplied  with  a  copy 
to  place  in  the  archives  of  his  family ;  and  it 
was  again  read  to  him  at  the  H6tcl  de  Ville, 
and  on  both  these  occasions  he  expressed  his 
unqualified  adhesion  to  all  the  principles  and 
measures  it  announced  and  promised.  The 
only  portion  of  the  proclamation  which  it  is 
necessary  to  extract,  and  which  formed  in 
reality  the  ”  programme  ”  in  question,  is  the 
following,  as  it  contains  the  promises  which 
were  made,  and  all  of  which  have  been  ful¬ 
filled 

“  The  re-establishment  of  the  National  Guards, 
with  the  intervention  of  the  National  Guards  in 
the  choice  of  their  officers. 

“  'I’he  intervention  of  the  citizens  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  departmental  and  municipal  ad¬ 
ministrations. 

“The  jury  for  offences  of  the  press,  legally 
organized;  responsibility  of  the  ministers  of 
state :  and  of  the  secondary  agents  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration. 

“The  situation  and  rank  of  the  army  and 
navy  legally  secured  ;  and 

•‘The  re-election  of  deputies  in  the  place  of 
those  appointed  to  public  offices.  Such  guaran¬ 
tees  will  at  length  give  to  our  institutions,  in 
concert  with  the  head  of  the  state,  the  develop¬ 
ments  of  which  tliey  have  need.” 

On  this  memorable  occa.sion  General  Du- 
bourg,  who  had  taken  a  very  active  part  in 
heading  the  populace  and  securing  success 
to  the  revolutionary  cause,  addressed  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  as  follows  : — 

“  We  hope  you  will  keep  your  oaths;  should 
you  do  otherwise,  you  know  the  consequences. 
’The  nation  has  achieved  its  liberty  at  the  price 
of  its  blood  ;  and  it  well  knows  how  to  reachieve 
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it,  if  the  odious  example  of  the  fallen  monarch 
shall  be  followed,  and  if  bad  men  shall  attempt 
to  rob  them  of  it” 

To  this  wholly  unexpected  and  appalling 
address,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  replied  with 
warmth  and  dignity.  His  words  were, — 

“General,  if  you  were  better  acquainted  with 
me,  you  would  know  that  threats  are  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  insure  my  fidelity.  I  am  a  Frenchman 
£md  a  man  of  honor.  The  future  will  prove  that 
I  know  how  to  keep  my  engagements.” 

When  the  murmurs  excited  by  this  inci¬ 
dent  had  subsided,  the  prince  walked  out  on 
the  balcony,  where  he  again  embraced  La¬ 
fayette,  and,  seizing  the  national  flag,  waved 
it  over  his  head  in  the  presence  of  the  mul¬ 
titude.  He  was  then  reconducted  to  the 
foot  of  the  great  staircase,  where,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  people,  he  was  carried 
rather  than  conducted  back  to  the  Palais 
Royal,  and  was  there  hailed  as  the  saviour, 
the  deliverer  of  France! 

But  this  was  not  ‘  the  ’  programme  of  the 
H6tel  de  Ville,”  reply  the  enemies  of  the 
king.  “  There  was  something  more  than 
this  which  was  agreed  to  and  understood, 
but  which  w'as  not  published  in  that  procla¬ 
mation.”  Let  us  look,  then,  I  reply,  to  the 
address  issued  by  Lafayette  on  that  very  day 

to  the  citizens  of  Paris,”  and  let  us  see 
what  were  hh  impressions  at  the  moment 
after  the  installation  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
as  lieutenant-general  had  taken  place.  After 
announcing  that  in  three  days  the  deputies 
would  assemble  in  regular  session,  conform¬ 
ably  to  the  mandate  of  their  constituents; 
and  after  declaring  “  that  the  representatives 
of  France  would  then  assure  to  the  country 
all  the  guarantees  of  liberty,  equality,  and 
public  order,  which  were  called  for  by  the 
sovereign  nature  of  their  rights,  and  by  the 
firm  determination  of  the  French  people ;” 
he  proceeded  as  follows : — 

“  Under  a  government  which  was  foreign  to 
us  alike  in  its  origin  and  its  influence,  it  w'as 
already  understood  that  the  demand  for  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  elective,  communal,  and  de¬ 
partmental  administrations,  the  formation  of  the 
National  Guards  of  France  on  the  basis  of  the 
law  of  1791,  the  extension  of  trial  by  jury,  the 
questions  on  the  subject  of  the  law  of  elections, 
the  freedom  of  education,  the  responsibility  of 
the  agents  of  power,  the  mode  by  which  that 
responsibility  was  to  be  realized,  were  each  to 
become  the  subject  of  legislative  discussion  be¬ 
fore  the  vote  of  any  pecuniary  supplies.  How 
much  more  necessary  is  it  that  these  guarantees 
and  all  others  which  liberty  and  equality  may 
require,  should  precede  the  concession  of  the 
definite  powers  which  France  may  judge  it 
right  to  confer.  In  the  meantime  it  is  known 
that  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  ap- 
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pointed  by  the  chamber,  was  one  of  the  young 
patriots  of  1789,  and  one  of  the  first  generals 
who  caused  the  tri-colored  flag  to  triumph. 
Liberty,  equality,  and  public  order,  have  always 
been  my  motto,  I  shall  continue  faitliful  to  it.” 

Here,  then,  are  recapitulated  with  distinct¬ 
ness  and  precision  the  measures  which  were 
to  be  proposed  to  the  Chambers,  and  this  was 
undoubtedly  at  the  time  the  programme  of 
the  H6tel  de  Ville  as  then  understood  by 
Lafayette  himself.  None  of  those  promises 
have  remained  unfulfilled,  except,  indeed,  the 
old  general  intended  to  include  in  the  words, 
“  and  all  others  which  liberty  and  equality 
may  require”  some  measures  of  a  more  re¬ 
publican  character  than  the  rest  of  his  ad¬ 
dress  would  point  out.  If  this  were  the  case, 
Lafayette  acted  with  great  disingenuousness 
both  to  the  duke  and  to  France;  but  if  this 
were  not  so,  then  the  whole  of  this  programme 
has  been  honestly  executed. 

“  No,  it  has  not  1”  reply  once  more  the 
enemies  of  Louis  Philippe,  “  because  it  was 
expressly  understood  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville 
that  France  was  to  have  a  popular  throne 
surrounded  by  republican  institutions”  A 
more  absurd  or  a  madder  scheme  than  this 
certainly  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  man  ; 
but  Lafayette  insisted  that  Louis  Philippe 
concurred  with  him  in  adopting  the  funda¬ 
mental  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  peerage, 
the  abolition  of  the  property  qualification 
for  deputies,  the  most  extensive  application 
of  the  broadest  electoral  principle  to  muni¬ 
cipal  and  commercial  organization,  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  National  Guards  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution 
of  1791,  and  the  suppression  of  those  mono¬ 
polies  which  were  contrary  to  the  general 
interests  of  commerce  and  manufactures. 

Lafayette  adopted  these  as  the  expression 
of  his  own  opinions,  but  he  had  no  right  to 
announce  them  to  be  those  of  the  lieutenant- 
general.  To  this  it  is  replied,  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conversation  took  place  between  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  and  Lafayette,  and  such 
conversation  entitled  the  latter  to  declare 
that  the  former  concurred  in  his  views  and 
sentiments  ; — 

Lafayette. — “  You  know  that  I  am  a  re¬ 
publican,  and  that  I  consider  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  as  the  most  perfect 
that  ever  existed.” 

Duke  of  Orleans. — “  I  think  just  as 
you  do;  it  is  impossible  to  have  passed  two 
years  in  America  without  being  of  that  opin¬ 
ion  ;  but  do  you  think,  in  the  present  situ¬ 
ation  of  France,  and  according  to  the  state 
of  public  opinion,  that  it  would  be  proper  for 
us  to  adopt  it  ?” 
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Lafayette. — “  No ;  what  is  at  present 
necessary  for  the  French  people  is  a  popular 
throne,  surrounded  with  republican  institu¬ 
tions.” 

Duke  of  Orleans. — “  It  is  exactly  so 
that  I  understand  it.” 

If  this  be  the  mysterious  **  programmr” 
for  the  non-observance  of  which  Louis  Phi¬ 
lippe  has  been  during  many  years  abused  and 
villified  by  his  opponents,  surely  it  is  most 
vague,  irregular,  and,  indeed,  unintelligible. 
For,  1st.,  the  declaration  of  Lafayette  that 
he  was  a  republican,  and  approved  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  was  rendered 
nugatory  by  his  admission  that  such  a  con¬ 
stitution  was  unsuitable  to  France.  2d.  The 
admi.ssion  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  that  the 
constitution  in  question  was  excellent,  was 
also  reduced  to  a  matter  of  little  importatnce 
by  his  declaration  also  that  such  form  of 
government  was  inapplicable  to  the  country 
he  was  called  on  to  govern.  And,  3d.  the 
point  on  which  both  parties  are  said  to  have 
agreed,  viz.,  that  “  what  was  necessary  for 
the  French  people  was  a  popular  throne,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  republican  institutions,”  was 
really  of  small  import,  since  both  the  duke 
and  the  general  in  their  speeches  and  pro¬ 
clamations  announced  that  all  was  to  be  left 
to  the  Chambers^  and  that  they  should  give 
to  France  a  definitive  constitution.  That 
definitive  constitution  the  Chambers  did  give^ 
and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  swore  fidelity  to  its 
provisions.  That  oath  he  has  kept,  and  the 
real  programme  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville  has 
been  honestly  and  faithfully  executed. 

The  members  of  the  ministry  of  the  lieu¬ 
tenant-general  were  not  appointed  by  him¬ 
self  He  found  them  nominated  by  the  pro¬ 
visional  government,  and  he  simply  recog¬ 
nised  them  in  their  then  capacities.  They 
were  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  and  he  was  a 
Whig  of  the  Graham  and  Stanley  school ; 
M.  Dupont  de  I’Eure,  a  republican,  but  an 
honest  man ;  M.  Guizot,  now  the  prime- 
minister  of  France,  always  of  the  same 
school  of  politics  as  the  Duke  de  Broglie ; 
Count  Gerard,  a  brave  soldier,  but  whose 
political  views  were  similar  to  those  of  Mr. 
Roebuck ;  Baron  Louis,  an  able  financier, 
and  as  sound  a  Conservative  as  Mr.  Goul- 
burn ;  Count  Mole,  a  profound  diplomatist, 
but  with  Russian  predilections,  and  a  Con¬ 
servative  ;  General  Count  Sebastian!,  under 
the  Restoration  a  Radical,  but  under  the  new 
dynasty  a  Whig,  and  for  several  years  the 
ambassador  from  Louis  Philippe  to  the  court 
of  St.  James’s. 

Besides  these  ministers  who  were  intrusted 
with  portfolios,  there  were  four  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  cabinet  who,  without  any  other 
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duties  to  perform,  had  a  voice  in  its  delibera¬ 
tion,  and  partook  in  its  general  responsibility. 
These  were  Lqfitte^  the  revolutionist ;  Cashnir 
Perier^  the  Conservative ;  Dtipin^  Senior, 
the  counsel  of  the  Orleans  family,  and  the 
Lord  Brougham  of  France ;  Benjamin  Con- 
stant^  the  French  Jeremy  Bentham,  with  all 
the  oddities  of  the  philosophy  of  that  chief  of 
the  Utilitarians ;  and  Bignun,  a  moderate 
Whig,  an  able  writer,  and  a  shrewd  diplo¬ 
matist. 

Nothing  short  of  a  revolution  could  have 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  cabinet  composed 
of  men  entertaining  such  opposite  opinions 
as  these  ;  and  no  one  in  his  senses  could 
have  had  any  doubt  on  the  question  of  whose 
policy  and  views  would  be  most  in  harmony 
with  those  of  the  lieutenant-general,  and 
which  would  therefore,  in  the  end,  prevail. 
It  was  quite  impossible  that  such  men  as 
Mole  .and  Dupont  de  I’Eure,  Guizot  and  Ge¬ 
rard,  Lafitte  and  Perier,  Dc  Broglie  and 
Constant,  could  together  conduct  the  affairs 
of  France  at  any  time,  and  much  less  so  in  a 
period  of  revolution.  This,  however,  was 
not  foreseen  by  Lafayette ;  and  when  after¬ 
wards  the  King  of  the  French  made  his 
choice,  and  decided  in  favor  of  moderate  and 
monarchical  men  and  opinions,  he  was  as¬ 
sailed  by  “  the  hero  of  the  two  worlds  ”  for 
having  violated  the  “  programme  ”  of  the 
H6tel  de  Ville. 

At  length  came  the  3d  of  August,  and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  accompanied  by  the  Duke 
of  Nemours,  now  found  himself  the  great 
object  of  attraction,  of  hatred,  of  popularity, 
and  of  wonder.  The  chambers  were  con¬ 
voked  to  meet  in  the  lower  house.  This  was 
wholly  unusual,  but  it  was  a  mark  of  defer¬ 
ence  paid  to  triumphant  democracy.  I  shall 
never  forget  that  day’s  scenery.  Berryer, 
the  intrepid,  was  there,  and  so  was  De 
Conny — the  agitating,  bold,  clamorous  De 
Conny  ;  and  Jacquinot  Pampleun,  and  De 
Meffrey,  De  Murat  and  De  Boisbertrand,  De 
Belissen  and  Du  Lezard,  d’Autpoul  and  M. 
Roger,  were  also  there,  all  faithful  to  fidlen 
fortunes ;  but  these  were  all  who  were  faith¬ 
ful  out  of  200  royalist  deputies,  the  rest  had 
hidden  themselves  in  the  provinces  and  re¬ 
fused  to  return.  I  remember  to  have  looked 
in  vain  for  the  men  who  were  always  the 
first  to  ask  favors  of  the  court  under  the  Re¬ 
storation,  and  I  remember  that  Berryer  and 
De  Conny  simultaneously  exclaimed,  as  they 
gazed  on  the  deserted  benches  of  the  Cote 
Droit j  “  Where  are  they  ?”  Amongst  the 
peers  were  De  Mortemart,  De  Bellune,  De 
Valmy,  De  Choiseul,  De  Caraman,  De  Tre- 
vise,  Jourdan,  Dreux  Breze,  Portalis,  Se- 
guier,  Pasquier,  De  Montalivet,  De  Semon- 
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ville,  Roy,  and,  though  last,  not  least,  the 
noble  and  admirable  De  Chateaubriand. 

That  was  a  striking  moment  in  the  life  of 
Louis  Philippe,  when  he  pronounced  his 
first  speech  to  the  remnants  of  the  last  Cham¬ 
bers  of  the  Restoration,  and  when  he  declared 
he  had  come  forward  “  with  the  firm  resolu¬ 
tion  of  devoting  his  efforts  to  re-establish  the 
empire  of  the  laws  :  to  save,  protect,  endan¬ 
gered  liberty,  and  render  the  recurrence  im¬ 
possible  of  such  great  evils,  by  securing  for 
ever  the  power  of  that  charta  whose  name, 
invoked  during  the  combat,  was  repeated 
after  victory.” 

In  this  first  address,  Louis  Philippe  clearly 
indicated  the  policy  he  was  resolved  to  pur¬ 
sue.  “  Kvery  right  should  be  substantially 
guaranteed,  all  the  institutions  necessary  to 
their  full  and  free  exercise,  should  receive  the 
developments  of  which  they  had  need.” 
Again  :  Attached  with  his  whole  heart,  and 
from  conviction,  to  the  principles  of  a  free 
government,  he  accepted  all  its  consequences 
beforehand.”  That  Europe  might  at  once 
understand  that  his  was  an  orderly  and  pa¬ 
cific  mind,  and  that  his  government  would 
partake  of  the  same  characteristics,  he  de¬ 
clared, — 

“  Yes,  gentlemen,  this  land  of  France,  so  dear 
to  me,  wiil  be  happy  and  free  ;  it  will  prove  to 
Europe  that,  solely  engaged  in  promoting  its 
internal  prosperity,  it  cherished  peace  as  much 
as  liberty,  ana  only  wishes  for  tlie  happiness  and 
repose  of  its  neighbors.” 

This  was  the  programme  the  lieutenant- 
general  ;  and,  after  thirteen  years  of  a  most 
laborious  and  agitated  reign,  he  is  as  faithful 
to  that  programme  now,  as  he  has  ever  been, 
amidst  all  the  fury  of  factions,  and  the  des¬ 
perate  violence  of  anarchists.  That  pro¬ 
gramme  he  concluded  as  follows  : — 

“Respect  for  the  rights  of  all,  attention  to 
every  interest,  and  good  faith  in  the  government, 
are  the  best  means  of  disarming  parties,  and  of 
restoring  to  the  public  mind  that  confidence,  and 
to  the  institutions  that  stability,  w’hich  are  the 
onlv  sure  pledges  of  the  happiness  of  the  people, 
and  the  strength  of  states. 

This  was  noble,  parliamentary,  wise,  and 
national  language,  and  for  the  time  it  pro¬ 
duced  an  immense  effect. 

An  opportunity  was  at  once  afforded  to  the 
lieutenant-general  to  indicate  by  a  solemn 
and  deliberate  act,  the  men  and  the  policy  he 
best  loved,  by  his  nomination,  or  rather 
choice,  of  the  president  of  the  Chamber  ofj 
Deputies,  from  the  list  of  candidates  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  at  their  former  sitting.  The 
choice,  in  this  instance,  was  M.  Casimir 
Perier,  for  whose  memory  all  who  love  peace, 


order,  truthfulness,  and  manly  integrity, 
must  feel  a  profound  and  well-merited  rever¬ 
ence. 

There  was  an  incident  which  took  place 
during  the  debates  on  the  expediency  of 
changing  the  office  of  lieutenant-general  of 
the  kingdom,  into  that  of  hereditary  prince, 
or  king,  which  I  cannot  but  refer  to;  espe¬ 
cially  as  it  demonstrates  what  was  thought  of, 
and  said  of  Louis  Philippe,  by  Lafayette,  be¬ 
fore  the  latter  was  disappointed  and  chagrin¬ 
ed  by  preferences  shown  by  the  former  to 
moderate  and  monarchical  advisers.  To¬ 
wards  the  conclusion  of  the  debate,  Lafayette 
said, — 

“  It  is  well  known  that  1  have  all  my  life  pro¬ 
fessed  republican  principles :  but  they  have  not 
been  suen  as  to  prevent  me  from  supporting  a 
constitutional  throne,  created  by  the  will  of  the 
people.  Under  existing  circumstances,  w’hereby 
it  is  desirable  to  raise  the  prince-lieutenant-gen¬ 
eral  to  a  constitutional  throne,  I  feel  myself  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  same  sentiments  ;  and  I  am  bound 
to  avow,  that  the  more  I  bectrme  aapuiinted  ivith 
the  Duke  of  Orleam^the  more  perjectly  does  the 
choice fulJU  my  wishes” 

That  was  a  striking  moment  in  the  life  of 
Louis  Philippe,  when,  after  the  discussion  of 
the  declaration  of  principles,  or  bill  of  rights, 
was  agreed  to,  the  deputies  proceeded  in  a 
body,  and  on  foot,  to  the  Palais  Royal,  to 
present  that  declaration  to  the  lieutenant-gen¬ 
eral,  and  to  invite  him  to  ascend  the  throne. 
I  shall  never  forget  either  the  fact  or  its  curi¬ 
osity,  of  beholding  the  deputies  of  France 
marching  with  rapid  strides,  across  the  Pont 
Louis  Seize,  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  and  the 
Place  of  the  Palais  Royal,  into  the.  palace  of 
the  Orleans  dynasty.  The  city  w  as  in  a  state 
of  indescribable  emotion.  Factions  were  al¬ 
ready  agitating,  the  republicans  were  raising 
their  voices,  fears  w’ere  entertained  that  civil 
war  would  soon  rage  in  the  provinces,  anarch¬ 
ists  were  preaching  the  most  licentious  doc¬ 
trines,  public  credit  was  gone,  and  misery 
and  bankruptcy  appeared  to  be  inevitable. 
Reports,  either  more  or  less  exaggerated, 
reached  the  capital  every  hour,  of  risings  in 
the  west,  the  east,  and  the  south ;  w  hilst  ru¬ 
mors  were  afloat  of  alliances  being  formed  to 
invade  France,  and  restore  the  eldest  branch 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  Paris  mob, 
and  even  the  middling  classes,  assembled  in 
the  streets  all  the  day  long ;  remained  in  anx¬ 
ious  conversation  at  the  doors  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  deputies,  and  beneath  the  windows  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans’  palace,  and  there  dis¬ 
cussed  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future. 
The  scene  of  our  own  Victoria  before  the 
Privy  Council,  when  at  a  tender  age  she 
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was  required  to  ascend  the  British  throne,  is 
always  referred  to  by  those  present  as  one  of 
a  peculiarly  striking  character.  And  scarce¬ 
ly  less  so  was  that  when,  surrounded  by  his 
duchess,  and  a  handsome,  united,  lovely 
family,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  received  at  his 
palace  the  deputies  of  France,  who  arrived 
to  offer  him  a  vacant  throne,  but  with  a  bill 
of  rights.  Lafitte  read  the  resolutions  of  the 
Chamber,  and  the  declaration  of  its  desires. 
There  was  a  solemn  pause  of  about  half  a 
minute.  Every  one  looked  anxious,  breath¬ 
less,  and  concerned.  The  fate  of  France, 
and  probably  that  also  of  Europe,  were  about 
to  be  decided.  The  duke  shed  a  few  tears. 
They  were  honorable  to  his  heart.  He  had 
been  the  happiest  of  subjects  during  fifteen 
years  of  the  restoration ;  but  he  was  now  to 
be  torn  from  the  endearments  of  social  fife, 
to  encounter  the  hate,  opposition,  prejudices, 
and  even  the  murderous  attempts  of  those 
who  hated  order,  peace,  and  the  laws.  His 
reply  was  brief.  It  was  this  : — 

“  I  receive  the  declaration  which  you  now 
present  to  me,  with  profound  emotion.  I  regard 
it  as  the  expression  of  the  national  will ;  and  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  in  conformity  with  those 
political  principles  which  I  have  all  my  life  pro¬ 
fessed. 

“  Impressed  with  recollections  which  have  al¬ 
ways  made  me  desire  that  I  might  never  be  des¬ 
tined  to  ascend  the  throne ;  exempt  from  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  accustomed  to  the  peaceful  life  which 
I  lead  in  my  family,  I  cannot  conceal  the  senti¬ 
ments  which  agitate  my  heart  in  this  great  con¬ 
juncture  ;  but  there  is  one  which  is  predominant 
— it  is  the  love  of  my  country.  I  feel  what  it 
prescribes  to  me,  and  shall  not  fail  in  the  per¬ 
formance.” 

The  rest  of  the  scene  is  well  known.  The 
assembled  multitudes  without,  rent  the  air 
with  their  cries  of  joy  and  transport ;  when 
Lafayette,  taking  the  hand  of  the  then  elect¬ 
ed  king,  and  conducting  him  to  the  balcony 
of  the  palace,  exclaimed, — “  We  have  done  a 
good  work.  Here  is  the  prince  we  need. 
This  is  the  best  of  Republics  !  !  !” 

These  words,  so  often  contested,  but  so  fully 
established,  were  uttered  by  Lafayette;  and 
the  programme  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  thus 
fully  realized.  The  representatives  of  the 
people  had  elected  a  king,  and  those  same 
representatives  had  voted  a  bill  of  rights.  This 
was  a  “  popular  throne  surrounded  by  repub¬ 
lican  institutions.”  If  the  phrase  meant  more 
than  this,  it  meant  nonsense. 

The  part  taken  by  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
in  the  election  of  a  king  was  extremely  insig¬ 
nificant.  One  hundred  and  fourteen  only 
were  present,  of  whom  eighty-nine  voted  in 
favor  of  the  declaration  of  the  deputies,  ten 
against  it,  and  fifteen  declined  voting  at  all. 


[Jan. 

It  was  on  that  occasion  that  the  great  and  ad¬ 
mirable  Chateaubriand  delivered  a  speech 
which  will  remain  as  long  as  the  world  shall 
last,  a  specimen  of  the  most  touching  and 
sublime  eloquence.  When  the  king  of  the 
French  perused  it  in  the  columns  of  the 
Moniteur,  he  rose  from  his  chair,  on  termi¬ 
nating  the  last  sentence,  and  exclaimed,  “It 
is  lamentable  that  such  a  man  should  deprive 
France  of  his  councils.  He  must,  if  possible, 
be  retained.”  And  it  is  a  curious  and  striking 
fact,  that  when  Charles  X.  heard  that  speech 
read  to  him  at  Holyrood,  by  the  Duchess 
d’Angoul^me,  he  observed,  “  I  was  deceived 
as  to  Chateaubriand.  He  was  an  honest 
man.” 

I  wish  that  the  space  devoted  to  these 
“  Reminiscences”  would  admit  of  my  doing 
ample  justice  to  the  speech  in  question,  by 
inserting  it  in  extcnso.  This  I  cannot  do; 
but  the  following  passages  will  delight  all 
who  shall  peruse  them.  After  having  de¬ 
nounced,  in  eloquent  and  appropriate  lan¬ 
guage,  the  ordinances  of  July,  and  their  au¬ 
thors  ;  and  after  having  rendered  his  noble 
tribute  of  admiration  to  the  temperance  and 
moderation  of  the  people  of  Paris,  he  address¬ 
ed  himself  to  the  question  of  the  rights  of  the 
Duke  of  Bordeaux : 

“  What  blood  now  rises  against  him  1  Will 
you  venture  to  say  that  it  is  that  of  his  father  ? 
This  orphan,  educated  in  the  schools  of  his 
country,  in  the  love  of  a  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment,  and  with  the  ideas  of  the  age,  would  have 
become  a  king  well  suited  to  our  future  wants. 
The  guardian  of  his  youth  would  have  sworn  to 
the  declaration  on  which  you  are  about  to  vote  ; 
on  arriving  at  the  age  of  majority,  the  youthful 
monarch  would  have  taken  the  oath  hiniself.  * 

+  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  fjiQ  gj^y.  child,  when 

se  arated  from  his  masters,  would  not  have  had 
time  to  forget  their  very  names,  before  arriving 
at  manhood ;  to  say  that  he  would  remain  infat¬ 
uated  with  certain  hereditary  dignities,  after  a 
long  course  of  popular  education,  and  after  the 
terrible  lesson  which  in  two  nights  has  hurled 
two  kings  from  the  throne,  is,  at  least,  not  very 
rea.sonable !  It  is  not  from  a  feeling  of  senti¬ 
mental  devotedness,  transmitted  I'rom  the  swad¬ 
dling-clothes  of  St.  Louis,  to  the  cradle  of  the 
young  Henry,  that  I  plead  a  cause  where  every 
thing  would  again  turn  against  me,  if  it  triumph¬ 
ed.  I  am  no  believer  in  chivalry  or  romance ;  I 
have  no  faith  in  the  divine  right  of  royalty  ;  but  I 
believe  in  the  power  of  facts  and  of  revolutions.  I 
do  not  even  invoke  the  charta :  1  take  my  ideas 
from  a  higher  source ;  I  draw  them  from  the 
sphere  of  philosophy,  from  the  period  at  which 
my  life  terminates.  1  propose  tlie  Duke  de  Bor¬ 
deaux  as  a  necessity  of  a  purer  kind  than  that 
which  is  now  in  question.  I  know  that  by  pass¬ 
ing  over  this  child,  it  is  intended  to  establisli  the 
principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  ;  an 
absurdity  of  the  old  school,  which  proves,  that 
our  veteran  democrats  have  advanced  no  farther 
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in  political  knowledge,  than  our  superannuated  Pasquier  ;  and  the  duke  rose,  and  addressed 
royalists.  There  is  no  absolute  sovereignty  Chambers ; _ 


anywhere:  liberty  does  not  flow  from  political 
right,  as  was  supposed  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 


“  I  have  read  with  close  attention,”  he  observ- 


tury  ;  it  is  derived  from  natural  right,  so  that  it  ^d,  “  the  declaration  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
exists  under  all  forms  of  government;  and  a  mo-  des,  and  the  act  ol  adhesion  of  the  Chamber  of 

^  ^  _  r> _  ¥1 _ _ •  1  •! _ 1^11  ...1 _ • 


narchy  may  be  free,  nay,  much  more  free,  than  Peers.  I  have  weighed  and  considered  all  their 
a  republic.”  expressions;  I  accede,  without  restraint  or  re¬ 

serve,  to  the  clauses  and  engagements  conlain- 

rr»u  •  1  j-j  •  u-  u  ed  in  the  declaration.  I  accept  the  title  of  King 

There  is  another  splendid  passage,  in  which  j,  ^  ^ 

he  denounces  the  conduct  oi  those  peers  who  ready  to  make  oath  to  its  observance.” 


were  finished  courtiers,  but  faithless  friends 
of  the  eldest  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 


So  the  oath  was  taken ;  the  stool  on  which 


when  that  branch  fell  into  disgrace  and  the  prince  had  been  sitting  was  removed ; 


odium,  through  following 


senseless 


counsels : — 


“  Fear  I  leave  to  those  mock  royalists  who 


and  Louis  Philippe,  the  first  king  of  the 
French,  ascended  the  throne  of  St.  Louis, 
and  thus  addressed  the  assembly  ; — 


apostate,  and  a  revolutionist.  Pious  libellers,  the  conipact  which  has  now  been  entered  into  I 
rJnegade  now  calls  upon  you  !  Come,  then,  and  .1®''®'  “  “®?'’^ 

&  ^  4  .  i/ .  ,  ^  fhrrkn^  if\  InA  will  nt  thp  nntinn  iina  nnur 


.tamnier  out  a  word,  a  single  word,  wUh  him,  for  “"I?"?-  ‘l>e.  "»•'»"  Ime  now 

the  unfortnnate  master  you  have  lost,  and  who  failed, "le  ;  hut  I  yield  to  the  wish  expressed  hy 


the  unfortnnate  master  you  have  lost,  and  who  1  o','.  ..  ,  - 

loaded  you  with  benefiti  Instigators  of  Cmips  ‘'j®  Chambers,  m  the  name  of  ihe  h  reneh  peo- 
d’£ta/,andpreachersofconstitue“iitpower,where  P'®-  f®''  •'?®  maintenance  of  the  charter  and  the 
areyoi?  tou  hide  yourselves  in  the  mire,  from  '®"  ®-  T*’®  happiness  and  secnritj;  of 

under  which  you  raised  your  heads  to  calumni-  •'['a™®  ®'.®  guaranteed  by  the  m^ifications 
ate  the  faithful  servants  of  the  king.  Your  si-  '«''"®h  we  have  just  made  in  the  charier.  Pros- 


are  you 


lence  to-day  is  worthy  of  your  language  of  yes¬ 
terday  !  Ye  gallant  paladins,  whose  projected 


terday !  Ye  gallant  paladins,  whose  projected 
exploits  have  caused  the  descendants  of  Henry 
IV.  to  be  driven  from  their  throne  at  the  point  of 


perous  at  home,  respected  abroad,  and  at  peace 
with  Europe,  the  interests  of  the  nation  will  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  consolidated.” 


IV .  10  oe  ariven  irom  ineir  inrone  ai  me  point oi  observed  that  this  language  of 

the  pitchtork,  tremble  now,  as  ye  crouch  under  i  •  *1*1.  *1*1 

the  tri-colored  cockade !  the  hoble  colors  you  *'’®  king  was  precisely  the  same  as  that  made 

..  «  •.  ...  «  ^4  Kir  liirvi  ocs  1 1  All  4  o  n  4_  rr  An  I  a4  4riA 


display  will  protect  your  persons,  but  will  not  lieutenant-general  of  the 

cover  your  cowardice !”  kingdom,  and  as  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Peace, 

order,  obedience,  rational  liberty,  and  the 
That  was  a  memorable  day,  not  only  for  preservation  of  vested  rights  and  interests, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  but  also  for  his  whole  was  his  programme  from  the  commencement : 


race,  when,  on  the  9th  of  August,  1830,  the  and  the  sketch  of  the  leading  events  of  his 
work  of  the  revolution  was  appointed  to  be  subsequent  reign  which  I  shall  now  attempt. 


closed  by  the  monarch  elect  taking  to  the  will  prove  beyond  doubt  that  his  policy  and 
new  constitution,  in  the  presence  of  the  as-  his  principles  have  been  invariably  the 


sembled  Chambers,  the  oath  of  fidelity.  The  same; 


throne  was  despoiled  of  the  ancient  jleur-dc- 
lis.  The  white  flag  of  the  Bourbons,  “  sans 


It  cannot,  of  course,  be  expected  that 
that  sketch  will  contain  any  defence  or  any 


tachf  ”  had  been  supplanted  hy  the  tri-color-  impeachment  of  the  various  ministries  which 


ed  banner  of  the  first  revolution.  The  crowm  he  has  been  obliged  to  form,  or  of  the  still 


was  there ;  but  it  had  been  made  for  another  more  numerous  measures  which  have  been 
dynasty,  and  that  had  disappeared.  The  popular  or  unpopular,  rejected  or  adopted. 


Duchess  of  Orleans  was  to  be  queen  of  the  according  to  the  temper  of  the  times.  My 
French  ;  and  there  too,  was  that  Mademoi-  “  Reminiscences”  are  those  of  Louis  Phi- 


aelle  Orleans,  now  Madame  Adelaide,  the  lippe,  and  not  of  the  chambers,  of  the  cabi 

I  .«  1  •  A  A*  xl _ 1  •  i*  *.1  Z*!*!!  W* 


devoted  sister  of  the  king,  faithful  in  all 
times,  whether  adverse,  prosperous,  or  doubt- 


nets,  or  even  of  the  prime  ministers.  Louis 
Philippe,  though  an  able  diplomatist,  a  wise 


The  duke  entered  the  hall,  dressed  in  politician,  a  good  speaker,  an  excellent  writer. 


the  uniform  of  lieutenant-general.  His  sons, 
the  Dukes  of  Chartres  and  De  Nemours, 
followed  him.  Casimir  Perier  rose.  He 


a  man  of  sound  knowledge,  and  profound  ex¬ 
perience  ;  though  a  good  soldier,  an  admir¬ 
able  administrator,  and  an  inimitable  tacti- 


read,  in  a  stern  and  manly  voice,  the  declar-  cian,  is,  nevertheless,  a  constiiutivnal  king; 


ation,  or  bill  of  rights,  and  then  presented  it  and  as  such  “  he  can  do  no  wrong,”  and  acts 


to  the  prince.  The  act  of  concurrence  of  by  and  through  his  ministers.  This  distinc- 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  was  read  by  Baron  tion  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind,  since  a 
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variety  of  measures  he  simply  acquiesced  in,  on  the  other,  was  the  Belgian  revolution, 
whilst  others  were  determined  on,  or,  I  may  The  former  desired  the  union  of  Belgium  to 
say,  invented,  by  himself.  To  the  latter,  France,  cost  what  it  might,  even  though  the 
therefore,  I  shall  particularly  and  more  es-  consequences  should  be  an  European  war. 
pecially  refer.  The  latter  said,  “  No;  let  the  affairs  of  Bel- 

Immediately  after  the  election  of  Louis  gium  be  directed  by  the  Belgians,  but  aided 
Philippe  to  the  throne  of  France,  two  systems  by  a  conference  of  ambassadors  as  proposed 
of  external  policy  presented  themselves  for  by  England ;  and  let  not  France  set  the  first 
adoption  by  the  king.  The  one  was  to  de-  example  of  violating  those  treaties  which 
mand  the  destruction  of  the  treaties  of  1814  it  is  her  intention  to  recognize,  and  not  to 
and  1815;  or,  in  one  word,  war!  The  other  disavow.”  This  was  the  decision  of  Louis 
was  to  ratify,  or  rather  to  continue,  to  keep,  Philippe.  It  was  supported  by  Prince  Talley- 
and  observe,  these  treaties  ;  or,  in  one  word  rand,  by  the  party  of  resistance  to  further  re- 
also,  peace!  The  war  party  said,  “  peace  is  volution  both  in  and  out  of  France,  and  was 
impossible  Louis  Philippe  resolved  that  it  in  the  end  triumphant. 

should  not  be  so.  The  faith  of  treaties  the  The  next  question  which  led  to  a  yet  more 
war  party  ridiculed.  They  said,  that  in  po-  decisive  rupture  between  the  men  who  im- 
litical  morality  it  was  a  perversion  of  right  to  mediately  after  the  revolution  of  July  acted 
make  them  an  instrument  of  oppression  ♦and  in  concert  in  one  cabinet,  was  the  revolution 
ruin.  And  then,  turning  to  monarchical  in  Poland.  The  Lafitte  and  the  Lafayette 
Europe,  they  asked,  “  What  did  Austria  care  party  proclaimed  the  absolute  necessity  for 
about  all  the  treaties  which  she  concluded  applying  the  principles  of  non-intervention 
with  the  republic,  the  consulate,  and  the  ein-  at  Warsaw,  and  insisted  that  the  King  of  the 
pire  ?  In  what  manner  did  England  observe  French  was  bound  by  the  “  programme  of 
the  treaty  of  Amiens;  Prussia,  those  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville”  to  prevent  the  cause  of 
Presburg  and  of  Tilsit ;  and  Russia,  that  liberty  from  being  crushd  by  Russian  forces, 
same  treaty  of  Vienna  which  had  granted  to  The  Perier  and  the  Guizot  party  replied  tliat 
Poland  a  semblance  of  nationality?”  The  the  principle  could  not  be  applied:  that  Poland 
insurrection  of  Belgium,  the  combats  of  Po-  belonged  to  Russia ;  that  the  Russian  gov- 
land,  the  convulsions  of  Italy,  the  movements  ernment  had  the  right,  therefore,  to  en- 
in  Switzerland,  the  commotions  in  Germany,  deavor  to  put  down  rebellion  in  its  own  do- 
and  a  civil  war  in  Spain,  soon  came  to  the  minions;  that  should  France  seek  to  prevent 
aid  of  that  war  party  ;  and  it  was  then  that  that  sort  of  intervention,  she  would  violate 
Louis  Philippe  began  to  discover  that  the  the  principle  of  non-intervention  she  had  pro¬ 
crown  he  had  accepted  was  indeed  thorny  claimed  ;  and  that  should  La  Vendee  rise 
and  oppressive.  against  the  new  French  dynasty,  and  separate 

Louis  Philippe,  however,  did  not  hesitate  itself  from  the  rest  of  France,  Russia  would 
with  regard  to  his  policy.  He  at  once  pro-  have  the  right  to  reply,  “  No,  you  shall  not 
claimed  it.  It  was  the  non-intervention  of  attack  the  Vendeans,  for  they  inhabit  a  dis- 
Europe  in  the  affairs  of  France,  and  the  non-  tinct  province,  speak  a  different  patois ^  have 
intervention  of  France  in  the  affairs  of  Eu-  historical  remembrances  of  ancient  date,  and 
rope.  Lafayette  was  in  favor  of  a  one-sided  are  noble,  brave,  and  free.”  The  answer  of 
non-intervention.  He  was  as  strong  an  ad-  France  would  be,  that  the  Vendeans  were 
vocate  as  the  King  of  the  French  could  be  subjects  of  the  French  king,  and  that  they 
for  the  non-intervening  of  Europe  in  the  af-  could  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  state  of 
fairs  of  France;  but  he  raised  the  cry  “that  hostility  and  insurrection,  against  their  law- 
the  revolution  of  July  must  make  the  tour  of  ful  sovereign.  Louis  Philippe  saw  so  clear- 
the  world,”  and  then  sought  to  obtain,  by  ly  the  justice  of  this  principle  of  non-inter- 
direct  or  indirect  means,  the  assent  of  Louis  vention,  and  was  so  convinced  that  nothing 
Philippe  to  that  announcement.  short  of  its  entire  enforcement  with  regard 

“  Let  us  arm !”  cried  the  war  party,  to  all  pending  questions  could  secure  the 
“  Yes,”  replied  the  King  of  the  French,  “  we  peace  of  Europe,  that  he  adopted  it  as  “  the'' 
will  arm,  but  we  will  also  negotiate ;  and  strong  fundamental  principle  of  his  government,  and 
in  our  good  right,  and  in  the  power  of  our  determined  rather  to  die  a  martyr  for  sup- 
principles,  if  the  tempest  should  burst  at  the  porting  it,  than  to  become  the  idol  of  the  ig- 
sight  of  our  tri-colored  flag,  so  much  the  norant,  the  disorderly,  and  the  anarchical,  by 
worse  for  those  who  shall  unchain  that  permitting  an  opposite  system  to  triumph, 
tempest.”  It  is  very  true  Louis  Philippe  has  made  some 

The  firsfcgreat  subject  of  difference  between  mistakes  of  a  grievous  and  deplorable  char- 
the  Lafitte  and  Lafayette  party  on  the  one  acter  in  the  speeches  delivered  by  him  in 
hand,  and  the  Guizot,  Mole,  and  Perier  party  parliament.  For  instance,  it  was  lamentable 
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to  State  that  “  the  fortresses  raised  in  Bel-  headstrong,  the  mad  and  the  inveterate  ene- 
gium  in  order  to  overawe  France  should  be  inies  of  the  king  on  account  of  his  foreign 
demolished.”  These  were  most  inconsider-  peace  policy,  it  became  necessary  to  propose 
ate  words  placed  by  his  ministers  before  him  ;  severe  laws,  to  prosecute  the  revolutionary 
and  it  is  really  astonishing  that  a  prince  of  press,  and  to  put  down  insurrections  by  mar- 
so  much  discrimination  should  not  have  ef-  tial  law.  But  the  original  cause  of  dl  this 
faced  them.  The  fortresses  erected  in  Bel-  was  the  determination  of  Louis  Philippe  to 
gium  were  not  intended  to  overawe  France,  preserve  peace,  and  not  to  expose  France  to 
but  to  defend  Belgium  as  a  neutral  state ;  the  horrors  of  invading  armies,  or  Europe  to 
and,  in  spite  of  the  promise  made  by  Louis  the  attacks  of  an  ungovernable  French  de- 
Philippe,  those  fortresses  still  remain.  There  mocracy. 

was  another  phrase  which  ought  not  to  have  There  is,  however,  a  charge  brought 
been  uttered  by  the  French  king,  unless  he  against  Louis  Philippe  with  regard  to  Spain, 
was  prepared  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  and  the  commencement  of  the  Spanish  revo- 
Poles  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  500,000  lution  under  Mina  and  Valdez  in  1830,  which 
men;  and  that  was  his  declaration,  that the  I  will  state  broadly  and  fully,  and  meet,  I 
nationality  of  Poland  should  not  perish.”  hope,  with  fairness  and  distinctness.  The 
For  w'haf  is  the  fact  now?  Is  it  not  true  charge  is  this, — that  lx)uis  Philippe  encou- 
that  Poland  is  no  more  as  a  natioriy  and  that  raged  by  an  advance  of  money,  and  by  assur- 
it  is  nothing  better  than  a  Russian  province?  ances  of  protection,  the  early  efforts  of  Mina 
The  Lafitte  and  Lafayette  party  set  out  and  Valdez,  and  of  their  supporters  on  the 
with  this  capital  error,  that  it  was  impossi-  frontiers  of  Catalonia,  which  had  for  their 
ble  long  to  maintain  peace ;  that  the  revolu-  object  to  effect  a  revolution  in  Spain ;  and 
tion  of  July  1830  must  lead  to  various  other  that  afterwards,  from  some  personal  or  pri- 
revolutions  in  different  countries;  that  the  vate  motives,  not  only  was  all  assistance 
absolute  governments  of  Europe  would  be  stopped,  but  the  Spanish  chiefs  of  the  move- 
compelled  to  attack  France,  in  order  to  de-  ment,  when  repulsed,  were  sent  into  the  in- 
fend  themselves;  and  that  it  would  therefore  terior  of  France,  and  treated  w’ith  coldness, 
be  much  better  for  France  to  take  the  initia-  if  not  with  severity.  That  Louis  Philippe 
tive,  and  commence  the  attack.  Louis  Phi-  determined  on  alarming  Ferdinand  VIL,  the 
lippe  and  the  peace  party  insisted  that  France  last  king  of  Spain,  into  a  recognition  by  him 
ought  not  to  be  a  vast  firebrand  to  be  cast  of  the  government  and  throne  of  July,  1830, 
into  other  lands,  and  to  excite  misery,  agita-  is  indubitable.  Ferdinand  had  refused  to 
tion,  and  death ;  that  if  she  kept  faithful  to  recognize  either.  This  determination  had 
the  principle  of  non-intervention,  she  would  rendered  Louis  Philippe  indignant ;  and,  as 
not  long  be  viewed  with  an  unfriendly  eye  by  Mina  and  Valdez  proposed  to  raise  the  dra- 
neighboring  and  mighty  powers ;  and  that  it  yeau  of  revolt  in  the  Basque  provinces  and 
was  very  possible,  by  prudence,  dignity,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Catalonia,  they  were  un¬ 
firmness,  to  maintain  her  own  rank,  and  yet  questionably  aided  in  that  proceeding  by  the 
secure  the  continuance  of  peace.  This  sys-  French  government  and  king.  When,  how- 
tem  was  denounced  by  the  press,  at  the  tri-  ever,  Ferdinand  VIL  made  the  “  amende  hon- 
bune,  by  the  political  societies,  and  by  the  de-  arable”  recognized  the  Orleans  dynasty  and 
mocrats  of  the  streets,  as  an  anti-national,  the  revolution  of  1830,  and  professed  a  great 
cowardly,  and  disgraceful  system ;  and  then  desire  to  maintain  the  most  friendly  relations 
commenced  .and  continued  that  series  of  at-  with  the  King  of  the  French,  Louis  Philippe, 
tacks  on  Louis  Philippe,  his  person,  and  his  of  course,  refused  further  aid  to  the  Spanish 
family,  which  has  continued  during  a  period  revolutionists,  to  whom  he  never  gave,  di- 
of  ten  years.  rectly  or  indirectly,  any  pledge  or  promise 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  foreign  for  additional  support :  and  w'hen  they  were 
policy  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  his  fixed  deter-  defeated  by  the  army  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
mination  to  preserve  peace  with  Europe  and  arch,  they  were  sent  into  the  interior  of 
the  world,  if  it  could  be  so  preserved  without  France,  and  placed  under  strict  surveillance, 
national  disgrace,  or  a  compromise  of  the  real  I  have  often  seen  Valdez  and  Mina.  With 
interests  and  dignity  of  France,  was  the  .so/c  the  latter  I  was  intimate.  I  believe  them 
cause  of  all  the  ferocious  efforts  which  were  both  to  have  been  honest,  brave,  but  mistaken 
made  to  deprive  him  of  his  life,  aud  to  over-  men.  I  think  their  talents  were  greatly  over¬ 
throw  the  dynasty  which  the  country  had  rated,  and  that  their  plans  were  .ilways  ill- 
founded.  It  is  very  true  that  his  domestic  digested  and  absurd.  But  I  do  not  believe 
policy  w’as  afterwards  attacked,  but  that  only  they  have  any  real  cause  of  complaint  against 
arose  out  of  the  circumstance  that,  in  order  the  King  of  the  French.  The  Spanish  king 
to  meet  the  violence  of  the  unprincipled  and  and  government  had  good  cause,  since  Louis 
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Philippe  ought  rather  to  have  marched  a] 
French  army  to  the  Spanish  frontiers,  or 
even  invaded  the  Peninsula,  to  have  avenged 
himself  for  the  insult  offered  to  his  govern¬ 
ment  and  dynasty  by  Ferdinand  VII. ;  and, 
in  fact,  should  have  resorted  to  every  possi¬ 
ble  measure  for  redress  rather  than  have  en¬ 
couraged  revolutionary  projects  got  up  by 
Spanish  refugees  against  their  own  govern¬ 
ment.  I  think,  then,  that  this  was  an  un¬ 
wise,  inconsiderate,  and  culpable  act ;  and 
the  only  excu.se  which  can  be  offered  for  it 
was,  that  it  occurred  in  the  very  early  days  of 
the  king’s  reign,  and  when  as  yet  all  men  were 
more  or  less  affected  by  the  spirit  of  revolt 
which  stalked  abroad  upon  the  earth. 

It  has  been  alleged  that,  for  some  time 
after  the  accession  of  the  present  dynasty  to 
the  throne  of  France,  its  chief  remained  nn  a 
state  of  uncertainty  between  his  inclination 
for  repose  and  peace ;  and  his  fears  lest  Eu¬ 
rope  should  begin  the  attack,  and  thus  over¬ 
throw  himself,  as  well  as  his  policy.  This  is 
not  true.  Louis  Philippe  was  annoyed  by  the 
conduct  of  the  King  of  Spain,  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  and  the  Duke  of  Modena;  but  he 
saw,  from  the  first,  that  England,  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  the  secondary  German  states, 
were  friendly,  and  he  did  not  dread  either 
Spain,  Modena,  or  Russia.  The  circu¬ 
lar  of  Spain  was  insulting;  the  declaration 
of  the  Duke  of  Modena,  that  he  protested 
against  “  the  usurpation,”  much  irritated 
Louis  Philippe,  and  led  to  the  insurrection 
in  the  duke’s  territory ;  and  the  letter  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  of  Sept.  18,  1830,  was  so 
cold,  distant,  aud  repulsive,  that  the  King  of 
the  French  could  not  but  entertain  some 
apprehensions  relative  to  his  Russian  ally. 
Still,  it  is  not  true  to  assert  that  Louis  Phi¬ 
lippe  ever  wavered  in  his  policy,  or  was  ever 
disposed  to  make  in  it  any  important  change. 
Often  did  Lafayette  seek  to  persuade  the  king 
that  his  foreign  policy  was  wrong;  that  he 
was  bound  to  defend  the  principle  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  whenever,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  example  set  by  France,  that 
principle  should  be  acted  upon ;  and  often 
did  he  urge  that  the  king’s  government 
should  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Italian  revo¬ 
lutionists  against  Austria,  and  of  the  Poles 
against  Russia ;  but  he  found  his  majesty  on 
all  occasions  firm  and  decided,  and  never 
disposed  to  yield  one  jot  of  his  declared  po¬ 
licy  of  non-intervention.  “  If  they  leave  us 
alone,  general,”  said  the  king  on  several  oc¬ 
casions,  “  we  will  leave  them  alone ;  if  they 
do  not  attack  us,  we  will  not  attack  them ; 
we,  by  our  moderation,  will  show  them  that 
our  liberty  is  compatible  with  the  peace  and 
repose  of  the  world ;  and  if  they  display  no 
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direct  and  flagrant  hostility  against  our  so¬ 
cial  existence,  I  am  resolved  they  shall  have 
no  reason  to  complain  either  of  France  or  of 
our  glorious  revolution.”  This  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  for  Lafayette.  He  always  insisted 
“  that  if  other  nations  wished  to  follow  the 
example  of  France,  and  conquer  their  liberty, 
France  could  not  and  would  not  suffer  foreign 
governments  to  send  their  counter-revolution¬ 
ary  troops  among  them,  and  he  did  not  consid¬ 
er  Poland  and  Russia  to  form  one  and  the  same 
nation.”  On  one  occasion  he  said  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  M.  de  Humboldt,  “  You  understand, 
sir,  that  we  cannot  permit  foreigners  to  attack 
among  other  nations  the  vital  principle  of  our 
existence,  that  of  the  national  sovereignty  ; 
that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  allow  nations  to 
be  crushed  that  would  become  our  allies  in 
case  of  war  with  arbitrary  governments ;  that 
we  cannot  let  you  convert  peace  itself  into 
the  first  sentence  of  a  manifesto  against  us, 
and  sanction  pretensions  that  would  ultimate¬ 
ly  authorize  you  to  declare  war.” 

Such  declarations  as  these,  made  very  fre¬ 
quently  by  Lafayette  at  the  epoch  in  question, 
did  great  injury  to  the  cause  of  peace  as  well 
as  to  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe ;  and  it, 
at  length,  became  essential  for  that  prince  to 
cause  it  to  be  most  distinctly  known  every¬ 
where  that  Lafayette  was  not  authorized  by 
the  king  to  give  his  interpretation  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  his  majesty’s  government. 

The  king  has  been  reproached  with  hav¬ 
ing  favored  secretly  the  Italian  insurrection, 
and  some  men  have  gone  the  full  length  of 
wholly  denying  the  truth  of  the  charge.  The 
fact  is,  that  political  proselytism  was  encou¬ 
raged  by  the  king’s  government,  with  his 
connivance,  in  the  case  of  Italy, — that  Italian 
refugees  were  assisted  in  gaining  the  Alpine 
frontier, — that  arms  for  them  were  collected 
at  Lyons  and  Grenoble, — that  Naples  had  re¬ 
fused  to  become  an  ally  of  the  new  dynasty, 
— that  General  Pepe  prepared  a  draft  of  a 
constitution  for  the  Neapolitans, — that  the 
insurrections  of  Modena  and  of  Bologna  fol¬ 
lowed, — but  that  the  whole  of  the  meditated 
movements,  and  of  those  which  actually  took 
place,  were  brought  to  a  close  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Austrian  ambassador,  M.  d’Ap- 
pony,  who  well  understood  all  that  was  going 
on,  and  felt  that  France  could,  in  a  few  days, 
endanger  the  choicest  jewel  in  the  crown  of 
his  royal  master,  viz.,  the  beautiful  and  de¬ 
sirable  Lombardy. 

This  was  the  result  which  Louis  Philippe 
anticipated  and  desired.  He  knew  that  Lom¬ 
bardy  threatened  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
insurgent  states  of  central  Italy.  He  knew 
that  Piedmont  already  felt  itself  disturbed  by 
the  rising  of  Parma.  He  knew  that  the  Ger- 
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man  troops  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  re¬ 
strain  tlie  Austr<vlt;ilian  populations,  from 
the  lake  of  Como  to  the  Venetian  canals.  He 
hoped  that  the  Austrian  cabinet  would  itself 
perceive  that  the  presence  of  a  single  French 
flag  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Alps, 
would  be  sufficient  to  throw  all  Italy  into  a 
flame,  and  his  hopes  were  not  disappointed. 
M.  d’Appony  appeared  at  the  Tuileries  to 
offer  the  hand  of  friendship  and  the  olive 
branch  of  peace  from  the  emperor  his  mas¬ 
ter,  and  both  were  cheerfully  and  most  read¬ 
ily  accepted.  The  duchy  of  Modena  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Austria,  the  holy  see  was  applied 
to,  to  grant  representative  institutions  to  its 
subjects,  and  the  Austrian  ambassador  la¬ 
bored  night  and  day,  in  conjunction  with 
Casimir  Perier  and  the  king  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  Europe,  and  maintain,  as  far  as 
might  be,  the  European  settlement  made  by 
the  treaties  of  Vienna  in  1814  and  1815. 
An  acquiescence  in  this  settlement  was  op¬ 
posed  by  Lafltte  and  Lafayette,  and  this  dif¬ 
ference  led  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  Lafltte 
cabinet. 

Casimir  Perier  was  by  no  means  a  favorite 
of  the  king, — that  is,  before  Louis  Philippe 
had  discovered  his  matchless  firmness,  his 
incorruptible  integrity,  and  his  prodigious 
energy.  But  when  Lafltte  resigned,  because 
Louis  Philippe  would  not  consent  to  march 
an  army  into  Piedmont  to  oppose  an  Austrian 
intervention  in  the  Italian  states,  the  King  of 
the  French  called  to  his  aid  that  most  disin¬ 
terested  and  noble-minded  man.  Though 
imperious  and  haughty  in  his  manner,  he 
p<  ssessed  a  warm  and  a  generous  heart,  and 
to  real  misfortune  and  suffering  virtue  he 
was  a  princely  friend  and  benefactor. 

That  was  a  period  of  great  anxiety  to 
Louis  Philippe,  when  the  ex-ministers  of 
Charles  X.  were  put  upon  their  trial.  The 
populace  demanded  their  blood.  The  king 
was  determined,  if  possible,  to  save  their 
lives.  The  democratic  party  exclaimed,  in 
the  language  of  Napoleon,  “  It  is  only  the 
dead  who  do  not  return  to  us.”  The  peers 
were  in  a  state  of  fear  and  anxiety  impossible 
to  describe,  and  the  royal  family  apprehended 
some  terrible  catastrophe.  But  Louis  Phi¬ 
lippe  addressed  himself  to  the  enemies  of  capi¬ 
tal  punishments,  obtained  their  support,  con¬ 
fided  the  task  of  securing  public  order  dur¬ 
ing  the  trial  to  Lafayette,  and  Anally  obtain¬ 
ed  the  condemnation  of  the  ministers  to  fines 
and  imprisonment.  This  was  a  glorious  tri¬ 
umph,  for  it  assured  Europe  that  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1830  was  to  be  free  from  any  sangui¬ 
nary  and  disgraceful  stain. 

That  was  a  happy  moment  for  Louis  Phi¬ 
lippe  when  Lafayette  sent  in  his  resignation 
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of  the  post  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guards  of  the  kingdom,  a  post  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  confided  to  any 
one  but  a  king’s  son.  That  Louis  Philippe 
was  personally  attached  to  Lafayette  is  cer¬ 
tain  ;  that  he  felt  that,  on  several  occasions, 
he  had  rendered  signal  services  to  the  cause 
of  public  order  and  peace  is  undoubted  ;  and 
that  his  admirable  tact  in  maintaining  the 
peace  of  Paris  during  the  trial  of  Prince  Po- 
lignac  and  his  colleagues,  was  entitled  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  nation,  the  king  was  the  first 
to  assert.  But  Lafayette  was  a  dead  weight 
on  the  pacific  policy  of  Louis  Philippe.  It 
was  known  to,  and  felt  by  Europe,  that  the 
old  general  had  too  much  influence  at  court, 
that  all  revolutionary  agents  over  the  whole 
world  looked  up  to  him  for  advice  and  aid, 
that  he  was  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  all  for¬ 
eign  courts,  and  that  his  removal  from  so  im¬ 
portant  a  post  as  that  of  commander-in-chief 
of  all  the  militia  of  France  was  earnestly  de¬ 
sired.  His  resignation,  then,  was  an  im¬ 
mense  good  ;  and  much  as  the  king  loved 
him  as  a  man  and  a  friend,  his  retirement 
from  office  w’as  a  boon  which  none  could 
estimate  better  than  the  king  himself.  But 
although  the  loss  of  Lafayette  was  a  positive 
good,  the  event  necessarily  led  to  increased 
hostility  to  the  government  of  the  king  on  the 
part  of  the  men  of  the  movement  faction  ;  and 
Lafayette,  Dupont  de  I’Eure,  Lamarque,  La- 
meih,  and  Audry  de  Puyraveau,  openly  headed 
the  malcontents.  That  fact  in  itself  led  the  po¬ 
pulace  to  rebel.  They  attacked  the  church  of 
St.  Germain  I’Auxerrois,  and  nearly  destroyed 
it ;  sacked  the  archbishop’s  palace  ;  insulted 
the  ministers  of  religion  ;  and,  at  length,  the 
voice  of  Guizot  was  heard  at  the  tribune, 
denouncing  the  Lafltte  ministry  for  its  most 
mischievous  and  ruinous  policy.  Now  began 
that  series  of  cnimtes,  insurrections,  con¬ 
spiracies,  and  plots  against  the  king,  the 
royal  family,  and  the  government,  which 
lasted  during  many  years,  but  which  Louis 
Philippe  has,  apparently,  finally  succeeded 
in  subduing,  by  a  constant  perseverance  in 
his  policy  of  pejicc  abroad  and  obedience  to 
the  laws  at  home. 

The  declaration  cf  Casimir  Perier,  “  That 
the  king  had  promised  nothing  but  to  France, 
and  that  France  required  of  the  king  nothing 
beyond  what  he  had  promised  ;  that  the  po¬ 
litical  promises  of  the  country  were  to  be 
found  in  the  constitution,  and  that  as  to 
foreign  aflTairs,  there  were  no  promises  except 
in  treaties,”  greatly  delighted  the  king,  but 
as  greatly  exasperated  the  Lafltte  and  Lafay¬ 
ette  party,  and  then  commenced  in  earnest 
the  war  unto  death. 

The  political  trials  before  the  Chamber  of 
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Peers  of  seditious  men  and  traitors,  was  a 
natural  consequence  of  tiieir  violence  and 
crimes.  Yet  Louis  Philippe  has  been  at¬ 
tacked  with  great  vehemence  for  those  pro¬ 
ceedings.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  ordi¬ 
nary  tribunals  of  the  country  ought  to  have 
sufficed,  and  that  the  revolution  of  July 
never  contemplated  the  possibility  of  its  “  he¬ 
roes”  being  prosecuted  by  the  very  govern¬ 
ment  they  founded.  The  answer  to  this  ob¬ 
jection  is,  in  my  opinion,  conclusive  If  the 
“  heroes  of  July”  founded  the  government, 
why  did  they  afterwards  seek  to  overthrow 
the  work  of  their  own  hands?  And  if  they 
so  acted,  was  the  government  bound  by  its 
origin  not  to  defend  itself  ?  Besides  which, 
public  opinion  had  been  so  tampered  with 
by  the  men  of  the  revolution,  that,  at  last,  no 
fixed  public  opinion  existed  ;  juries  colild 
not  be  relied  upon,  they  did  not  dare  to  do 
their  duty  ;  and  the  charter  of  1830  itself 
recognized  the  court  of  peers  as  the  compe¬ 
tent  tribunal  for  offences  of  a  seditious  and 
traitorous  nature.  Louis  Philippe  could 
never  be  induced  to  change  his  views  with 
regard  to  this  matter.  He  held  it  to  be  a 
part  of  his  political  system  to  secure  the  con¬ 
viction  and  punishment  of  real  offenders,  at 
the  sam  time  that  he  was  averse  to  all  capi¬ 
tal  pur  shments  for  political  offences.  Firm 
but  humane,  decisive  but  forgiving,  was,  and 
is,  his  system. 

Whilst  the  Lafitte  and  Lafayette  party 
were  urging  Utopian  schemes  of  “  social  re¬ 
generation,”  and  “  the  pclitical  subversion  of 
thrones  and  governments,”  Louis  Philippe 
pressed  on  his  councillors  to  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  some  of  the  best  ministers  of  the 
Restoration,  and  to  seek  to  restore  credit,  to 
give  a  new  spring  to  industry,  and  to  cause 
the  full  tide  of  national  prosperity  to  follow. 
“  Let  us  examine,”  he  said,  “  the  questions 
of  entrepot^  and  of  internal  navigation,  and 
let  the  consolidation  of  the  laws  be  proceeded 
in  with  vigor.  I  desire  that  speculative 
policy  should  give  place  to  practical  admin¬ 
istration,  for  liberty  is  but  the  instrument  of 
civilization,  and  nations  discuss  opinions 
only  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their  inte¬ 
rests.” 

That  was  an  interesting  epoch  in  the  life 
of  the  King  of  the  French,  when  he  met,  for 
the  first  time,  a  new  Chamber,  just  elected, 
and  which  was  composed  of  men  wholly  un¬ 
known  before  to  political  France.  The 
Chamber  of  the  Restoration  had  now  ceased 
to  exist ;  one  half  of  its  former  members  had 
been  defeated  in  the  elections,  and  the 
greater  number  of  those  who  had  bi  "  re¬ 
elected  had  been  returned  only  on  condition 
of  renouncing  their  previous  course  and 
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joining  the  “  progressive”  party.  This  is 
indisputable.  But  the  tact  of  Louis  Philippe 
prevailed  over  every  difficulty  ;  and  the 
speech  from  the  throne  brought  into  collision 
the  initiative  of  the  king  and  that  of  the 
Chamber  upon  every  fundamental  question. 
This  step  was  successful.  Instead  of  occu¬ 
pying  itself  with  secondary,  and  with  merely 
ministerial  questions,  it  was  at  once  brought 
to  feel  that  the  enemies  of  the  cabinet  were 
those  of  the  king  and  of  his  policy,  and  that 
it  had  to  decide  between  the  triumph  of  the 
laws  or  the  success  of  anarchy.  Thus  it 
was  that  the  system  of  Louis  Philippe  gained 
ground,  and  now  the  Chamber  was  bound 
up  with  it. 

I  shall  never  forget,  however,  the  eyes  of 
Louis  Philippe,  as  he  examined  with  careful 
and  profound  attention  the  physiognomy  of 
that  new  and  unknown  Chamber.  Here  and 
there,  as  he  looked  up  and  down  the  benches, 
he  saw  old  faces,  and  even  once  familiar 
friends ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  majority  were 
untried  men,  and  their  aspect  was  doubtful. 

The  fall  of  Warsaw  gave  great  sorrow  and 
much  anxiety  to  the  king.  The  shouts  of 
“  Long  live  Poland  !”  were  mixed  up  with 
“  Down  with  the  ministry !”  and  yet  that 
ministry  was  essential  to  the  happiness,  or¬ 
der,  and  progress  of  France.  The  king  had 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  fate  of  Warsaw. 
He  had  ardently  desired  that  the  Poles  should 
be  able  to  hold  out  long  enough  for  negotia¬ 
tions  to  be  set  on  foot,  and  for,  at  least,  a 
diplomatic  intervention  to  take  place.  But 
he  was  disappointed  ;  and  he  has  since  been 
reproached,  unjustly,  with  having  encouraged 
hopes  of  aid  from  France  in  the  breasts  of 
the  Poles. 

That  was  a  period  of  great  anxiety,  also, 
to  Louis  Philippe,  when  the  question  of  the 
peerage  came  on  for  final  adjustment,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  promise  contained  in  the  charter 
of  1830.  Louis  Philippe  was,  of  course, 
favorable  to  an  hereditary  peerage,  but  he 
knew  it  was  impossible  to  carry  it.  Thiers, 
Royer  Collard,  and  Guizot,  pleaded  for  the 
hereditary  principle,  with  prodigious  talent ; 
but  the  majority  were  opposed  to  it,  and  it 
was  overthrown.  The  result  did  not  surprise 
the  king,  who  immediately  applied  all  the 
energies  of  his  mind  to  render  the  new  peer¬ 
age  as  monarchical  as  possible,  under  the 
then  existing  circumstances  of  public 
opinion. 

That,  too,  was  a  most  painful  and  distress¬ 
ing  period  in  the  reign  of  the  King  of  the 
French,  when,  in  order  to  secure  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  provinces  of  the  west,  he  was 
literally  compelled  to  direct  the  arrest  of  the 
Duchess  of  Berry,  to  expose  her  unhappy 
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position  as  pregnant,  though  for  years  she  I 
had  been  a  widow,  and  thus  to  plunge  into 
grief  and  shame  the  royal  families  of  Naples, 
Spain,  and  France.  Through  Count  d’Ar- 
gout,  she  was  cautioned,  entreated,  conjured 
to  abandon  her  life  of  wandering  hostility  in 
the  west,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  system  of 
chouannerie  which  was  going  on,  and  which 
had  reduced  those  provinces,  by  reason  of 
the  proclaiming  of  martial  law,  to  a  deplora¬ 
ble  state  of  famine,  misery,  and  bankruptcy. 
Louis  Philippe  exhausted  every  plan,  every 
means,  to  persuade  the  friends  of  the  duch¬ 
ess  in  La  Vendee  to  effect  her  escape,  and 
not  to  drive  him  to  resort  to  extreme  mea¬ 
sures.  But  his  efforts  were  vain.  Even  the 
promise  she  made  to  M.  Berry er  she  did  not 
fulfil ;  and,  at  length,  Deutz,  the  Jew  spy 
and  traitor,  discovered  her  address,  secured 
her  arrest,  and  received  his  bribe.  He  is 
now  an  outcast,  a  vagabond,  and  a  penniless 
wretch,  without  a  friend,  a  home,  or  any  set¬ 
tled  means  of  existence.  The  arcourhfmmt 
of  the  duchess  in  the  citadel  of  Blaye  was  a 
source  of  great  grief  to  her  aunt,  the  Queen 
of  the  French;  but  both  herself  and  her 
friends  admitted  that  Louis  Philippe  had 
made  use  of  every  means  to  induce  her  de¬ 
parture  before  he  consented  to  her  arrest  and 
exposure.  When  the  king  subsequently  ex¬ 
pressed  his  resolution  to  liberate  the  duchess 
without  subjecting  her  to  trial,  on  her  en¬ 
gaging  never  again  to  disturb  the  French 
provinces,  his  enemies  accused  him  of  yield¬ 
ing  to  Austrian  influence,  or  threats ;  but 
the  accusation  was  wholly  unfounded;  and  I 
am  justified  in  stating  that  to  the  king  should 
be  ascribed  all  the  measures  which  were 
adopted  to  render  the  duchess's  incarcera¬ 
tion  as  little  painful  as  possible. 

That  was  an  immense  loss,  not  only  to 
Louis  Philippe,  but  to  France  entire,  when 
the  cholera,  after  having  decimated  tens  of 
thousands  of  her  inhabitants,  struck  with 
death  the  mighty,  noble  heart  of  Casimir 
Perier.  The  king  knew,  and  felt,  indeed, 
that  the  system  of  Casimir  Perier  was  his 
own  system,  and  had  been  adopted,  not  in¬ 
vented,  by  the  departed  statesman.  But  no 
one  had  so  fully  entered  into  the  monarch’s 
views  as  M.  Perier  had  done,  and  no  one  had 
carried  them  out  with  more  of  honor  and 
energy.  “We  have  sustained  an  immense 
loss,  M.  Guizot,”  said  Louis  Philippe  to  that 
celebrated  man ;  “  M.  Perier  was  a  host  in 
himself,  a  rock,  a  cloud,  a  sun,  a  system.” 
“  True,  sire,”  replied  M.  Guizot ;  “  but  your 
majesty  is  preserved  to  France,  and  she  has 
confidence  in  her  head.”  This  was  unques¬ 
tionably  true  of  the  better  and  upright  class¬ 
es;  but  the  death  and  burial  of  General 


Lamarque  led  to  an  insurrection  on  the  5th 
and  Gth  of  June,  183ii,  which  equalled,  in 
violence,  fury,  and  desperation,  the  meniora- 
ble  days  of  July  1830.  1  beheld  the  com¬ 

mencement  of  the  June  insurrection  at  the 
Pont  d’Austerlitz,  near  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  saw  the  first  pistol  fired,  and  watched 
that  insurrection  throughout.  It  was  fright¬ 
ful  to  behold  the  beardless  boys  of  the  anar¬ 
chist  party  sacrificing  their  lives  without  a 
murmur  or  a  groan  in  the  hope  of  overthrow¬ 
ing  the  dynasty  of  the  Orleans  family,  and 
thus  of  involving  France  in  a  war  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  principles.  It  was  awful  to  see  men, 
women,  girls,  boys,  children,  all  mad  and 
desperate  against  Louis  Philippe  and  his 
family.  And  why  1  Because  they  had  been 
made  to  believe  that  the  king  was  opposed  to 
the  honor,  the  fame,  the  glory,  the  grandeur 
of  France.  Those  two  days  of  sanguinary 
conflict  against  himself  and  his  government, 
whitened  the  head  of  the  monarch  at  least 
ten  years,  and  produced  a  change  in  his  phy¬ 
siognomy  which  all  observed,  many  regretted, 
and  some  rejoiced  at.  There  were  not  less 
than  150,000  human  beings  present  at  Lamar- 
que’s  interment !  Seditious  cries  led  to  the 
intervention  of  the  military.  The  conflict 
was  long  and  severe,  but  the  laws  triumphed, 
and  Paris  was  declared  in  a  state  of  siege. 
That  was  a  sad  and  sorrowing  moment  when 
Louis  Philippe  was  compelled,  for  the  first 
time,  to  place  his  name  to  such  a  document. 
Then  came  two  years  of  never-ending  con¬ 
flicts,  even  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  Lyons, 
Etienne,  Grenoble,  Marseilles,  Toulouse, 
Toulon,  Metz,  and  a  variety  of  other  places, 
between  the  exasperated  and  maddened 
enemies  of  the  king  and  his  government,  and 
their  firm  and  well-disciplined,  loyal,  and 
devoted  troops,  and  the  regiments  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guards.  On  the  side  of  the  king  were 
the  merchants,  manufacturers,  landed  pro¬ 
prietors,  gentry,  (except  some  of  the  old  legit¬ 
imist  families,  and  even  these  were  com¬ 
paratively  quiet,)  and  all  the  shopkeepers 
and  middling  classes,  together  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  working  population.  On  the 
other  side  were  the  ragged,  the  vicious,  the 
lazy,  the  unprincipled,  the  stark-staring  mad 
students,  the  remains  of  the  Robespierrian 
faction  of  former  days,  foreign  refugees,  the 
students  of  the  public  schools,  and  all  the 
adventurers  who  had  nothing  to  lose,  but 
every  thing  to  gain,  in  a  general  scramble. 
These  two  years  of  conflict  led  to  the  great 
battle  of  1834,  when  Paris,  Lyons,  and  other 
cities  and  towns  were  put  under  martial  law, 
and  when  Europe  sto^  breathless  to  know 
whether  the  king  or  the  canaille  would 
I  triumph.  Thank  God !  Louis  Philippe  was 
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successful ;  but  the  battle  was  a  bloody  one. 
These  conflicts,  so  sanguinary,  so  prolonged, 
and  so  awful,  were  all,  !:c  it  remeinbered, 
the  result  of  an  obstinate  and  oft-repeated 
resistance  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  king. 
His  home  policy  grew  out  of  the  opposition 
to  his  foreign  policy, — the  opposition  being 
of  a  ferocious  and  personal  character. 

What  a  moment  was  that,  too,  in  the  life 
of  Louis  Philippe,  when,  surrounded  by  as 
fine  and  noble  a  statf  as  ever  grouped  round 
a  monarch,  Louis  Philippe,  on  arriving  at  the 
Boulevard  du  Temple,  whilst  reviewing  the 
National  Guards  and  trocps  of  the  line,  sud¬ 
denly  witnessed  the  explosion  of  the  in  fernal 
machine  of  Ficschi.  Around  him  were  his  i 
sons.  Beside  him  was  the  brave  Trevise 
struck  down  and  bleeding.  Everywhere 
about  him  were  victims  of  Fieschi’s  diaboli¬ 
cal  plot.  But  the  king  was  unhurt.  lie 
raised  his  hat,  and  said,  “  I  am  not  wounded.” 
His  sons  crowded  about  him.  Large  tears 
rolled  down  his  cheeks  as  he  gazed  on  the 
noble  and  faithful  Duke  de  Trevise,  but  not 
a  moment  had  to  be  lest.  “  My  mother !” 
said  the  young  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  king 
comprehended  his  meaning,  and  despatched 
an  orderly  officer  to  the  palace.  “  March!” 
cried  the  king ;  and  the  cortege  proceeded. 
If  it  had  not  done  so — if  the  king  had  hesi¬ 
tated — if  he  had  appeared  paralyzed — if  the 
review  had  been  broken  up,  confusion  would 
have  followed  :  some  tens  of  thousands  of 
miscreants,  who  had  all  prepared  themselves 
to  profit  by  anticipated  disorder,  would  bave 
pillaged  Paris,  overthrown  the  government, 
and  involved  France  in  war  and  anarchy. 
The  cool,  calm,  dignified,  manly  conduct  of 
Louis  Philippe  at  that  moment  of  real  dan¬ 
ger  and  alarm  won  for  him  the  golden  opin¬ 
ions  of  all  moderate  men  of  all  parties,  and 
saved  France  from  years  of  civil  war. 

Then  followed  numerous  attempts  at  as¬ 
sassination.  Year  after  year,  and  session 
after  session,  witnessed  new  regicides.  But  a 
wise,  merciful,  and  unerring  Providence  pre¬ 
served  the  life  of  the  king,  and  in  a  manner 
so  remarkable  and  special,  that  even  the  least 
habitually  religious  were  compelled  by  the 
force  of  facts  to  avow  it.  On  all  these  peril¬ 
ous  occasions,  when  the  hearts  of  mere  spec¬ 
tators  sunk  within  them,  Louis  Philippe  pre¬ 
served  a  calmness  which  honest  and  wise 
men  can  alone  display. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  life  of  Louis 
Philippe  which  I  had  well-nigh  forgotten,  and 
yet  which  is  striking  and  curious.  The 
Belgian  deputation  arrived  at  Paris  to  of¬ 
fer  to  the  Duke  of  Nemours  the  crown 
of  their  country.  What  was  the  reply  of  the 
king?— 


[Jan. 

“  The  thirst  of  conquest,  or  the  honor  of  see¬ 
ing  a  diadem  jdaced  on  the  brow  of  niy  son, 
shall  not  induce  nje  to  expose  my  country  to  a 
repetition  of  those  calamities  which  war  entails; 
nor  could  any  advantages  France  might  reap 
from  my  acceptance  of  the  honor  you  propose, 
compensate  for  those  evils.  The  examples  of 
I^ouis  XIV.  and  of  Napoleon  are  sulficieni  to 
save  me  from  the  fatal  temptation  of  erecting 
thrones  for  my  sons ;  and  I  prefer  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  peace  to  all  the  brdliancy  of  victories, 
unles.s,  indeed,  in  a  war  in  which  the  arms  of 
France  would  not  i’ail  to  acquire  fresh  glory, 
because  the  defence  of  her  standard  would  call 
forth  her  sons. 

That  was  a  moment  of  deep  interest, 
though  of  a  more  lively  and  agreeable  char¬ 
acter,  when  the  king  opened  to  France  the 
magnificent  galleries  of  Versailles.  His  own 
judgment,  taste,  munificence,  had  presided 
for  years  over  their  preparation  ;  and  long  as 
the  palace  shall  last,  Versailles  will  remain  a 
monument  which  shall  ever  proclaim  his 
generosity,  nationality,  and  grandeur. 

Faithful  to  his  friends,  and  grateful  to  his 
supporters,  the  king  has  rewarded  true  merit 
and  devotedness  to  himself,  to  the  cause  of 
constitutional  freedom,  and  to  France.  No 
[prince  has  ever  paid  such  undeviating  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  claims  and  merits  of  all  public 
men.  He  has  changed  his  ministers  fre¬ 
quently,  but  not  from  choice — from  necessity; 
sometimes  death,  sometimes  public  events, 
sometimes  a  change  in  the  opinions  of  those 
in  whom  he  had  confided,  and  sometimes  the 
necessity  for  obeying  public  opinion,  when 
calmly  and  deliberately  pronounced,  have  led 
to  these  changes.  But  the  friends  of  his 
happier  days,  when  in  Neuilly,  under  the 
Restoration,  he  enjoyed  every  blessing  his 
heart  could  desire,  are  his  friends  still ;  and 
those  who  aided  him  as  lieutenant-general, 
and  in  the  earliest  days  of  his  reign  as  King 
of  the  French,  are,  also,  still  protected,  pa¬ 
tronized  and  received  with  urbanity,  kindness, 
and  affection. 

Undoubtedly  Louis  Philippe  is  a  king.  To 
deny  this  w'ould  be  to  parody  all  the  events 
and  actions  of  his  reign.  Undoubtedly  he  is 
no  puppet  to  be  moved  by  strings,  and  no 
imaginary  and  unreal  chief.  Sometimes  the 
conduct  of  Louis  Philippe,  in  himself  direct¬ 
ing  the  affairs  of  the  government,  has  exposed 
him  to  the  charge  of  exceeding  ih^ usual 
powers,  and  the  accustomed  conduct  of  a 
constitutional  sovereign.  This  may  be  the 
case,  and  I  am  free  to  admit  it.  But  any 
other  conduct  on  his  part,  under  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  France  and  Europe 
were  placed  by  the  Revolution  of  1830, 
would  have  led  to  war,  misery,  and  anarchy. 
That  such  men  as  M.  Guizot  should,  at 
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various  epochs  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe, 
have  sought  to  render  his  conduct  and  deci¬ 
sions  more  in  harmony  with  a  parliamentary 
government,  is  by  no  means  surprising  ;  but 
it  is  not  the  less  true  that  that  same  M.  Guizot 
is  now  in  reality  his  prime  minister,  and  that 
Louis  Philippe  still  exerts  his  royal  and  au¬ 
gust  authority  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
state.  He  hears,  sees,  examines,  and  knows  ' 
all ;  and  he  is  in  reality  thr  government,  and 
the  president  of  the  council. 

The  severest  trial  of  his  long  and  valuable 
life  was  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans ;  but  with  admirable  tact  he  has 
settled  in  his  own  lifetime  the  regency  of  his 
son’s  son,  and  has  done  all  that  human  wisdom 
can  effect  to  secure  the  perpetuity  of  the  Or¬ 
leans  dynasty. 

His  “  Marie”  also,  the  princess  of  sculp¬ 
tors, — the  lovely,  the  interesting,  and  the  in¬ 
tellectual  Marie,  has  been  removed  from  his 
side ;  but  he  has  noble  sons  in  Nemours, 
Joinville,  D’Aumale,  aud  Montpensier ;  and 
they  would  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood 
to  defend  or  to  honor  their  father. 

His  Louise  is  the  happy  queen  of  prosper¬ 
ous  Belgium,  and  to  her  admirable  husband 
and  king.  King  Leopold,  Louis  Philippe  is 
greatly  attached.  His  opinions  he  receives 
almost  with  deference,  and  speaks  of  him  in 
terms  of  affection  and  respect. 

His  Clementine  is  lately  married,  and  his 
best  wishes  follow  her  to  her  less  brilliant  but 
happy  home. 

His  faithful  and  devoted  sister,  Madame 
Adelaide,  is  still  the  constant  companion  of 
his  varied  life  ;  and  as  together  they  descend 
towards  the  grave,  they  present  the  most  per¬ 
fect  model  of  fraternal  and  sisterly  affection, 

I  was  ever  privileged  to  behold. 

Last,  but  dearest  of  all  to  his  heart’s  best 
sympathies,  is  his  inimitable  queen,  Marie 
Amilie.  His  affection  for  her  knows  no 
hounds,  and  she  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  all 
that  love  which  he  has  so  Ion  or  and  so  inva- 

O 

riably  displayed. 

I  have  done.  My  “  Reminiscences”  of] 
Louis  Philippe  are  completed.  I  behold  in 
him  a  man  raised  up  and  signally  preserved 
by  Providence  to  prevent  unheard-<ff  and 
overwhelming  miseries  to  France,  to  Fhirope, 
and  to  the  world.  I  see  in  him  fixedness 
of  purpose,  integrity  of  heart,  undaunted 
courage,  and  unquenchable  love  of  coun¬ 
try,  a  clear  perception  of  what  is  necessary 
to  France,  though  she  may  not  occasionally 
perceive  it  herself,  a  scorn  for  factions  and 
for  traitors,  a  hatred  for  all  that  is  mean  and 
pitiful,  a  love  for  all  that  is  grand  and  noble, 
a  resolution  to  govern  and  not  to  be  govern¬ 
ed,  an  almost  obstinate  pertinacity  with  re¬ 


gard  to  his  ow’n  opinion,  a  profound  respect 
for  ve.sted  interests  and  rights,  and  yet  an  at¬ 
tachment  for  clear,  defined,  practical,  liberty. 
Thus  I  see  in  him  a  great  man.  The  first 
year  of  his  reign  was  marked  by  some  er¬ 
rors  ;  but  it  was  a  period  of  transition.  May 
his  last  year  be  far  distant ;  and  when  the 
moment  shall  arrive  that  he  shall  be  sum¬ 
moned  by  the  King  of  kings  to  render  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  important  and  memorable 
steward.ship,  may  that  greatest  of  all  transi¬ 
tions  be  one  that  shall  find  him  fully  pre¬ 
pared,  and  shall  be  to  him  the  precursor  of 
eternal  bliss. 
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From  the  Metropolitan. 

What  shall  be  written  here  ? 

What,  in  these  pages,  shall  the  weak  hand  trace  * 
Shall  it  record  the  cause  of  many  a  tear — 

Paint  the  heart’s  pangs — the  spirit’s  baflled  race  ? 

Dark  shadows  flit  along — 

Fitfully  crossing  the  unsullied  page  I 

What  shall  the  minstrel  sing.’ — he  hath  no  song 
Youth’s  car  to  charm,  to  cheer  the  cares  of  age. 

What  shall  be  written,  then. 

Where  measures  sweet  and  smooth  should  find  a 
place  ’, 

Where  visions,  bright  beyond  the  common  ken. 

The  poet’s  magi  i  pencil  here  should  trace  .’ 

Mine  is  a  sordid  store — 

The  beggar’s  banquet  of  unsavory  things  ! 

The  rose  of  pleasure  decks  my  lyre  no  more. 

For  Grief  its  cypress  o’er  it  wildly  flings. 

Love  is  no  theme  for  me, — 

There  is  a  frenzy  in  the  very  name  ; 

It  points  to  blood,  and  death,  and  agony — 

It  mutters  madness,  and  it  whispers  shame. 

Friendship.’ — Alas,  alas! 

One  month  ago  and  I  e(»uld  for  it  twine 

Garlands  of  song  and  praise  :  joys  fleetly  pass. 
And  now  I  scatter  incense  on  its  shrine  ! 

That  shrine  the  grave-yard  holds — 

That  friendship  litigers  not  on  earth — that  friend 
(Wrapt  in  the  wiiMling-shcet’s  funereal  folds) 
Gives  not  the  transport  he  was  wont  to  lend  ! 

And  Fame  .’ — Oh!  hearts  may  feel 
(When  h  opes  are  bright  and  youth  is  burning  high) 
'file  soldier's  ardor,  and  the  patriot’s  zeal. 

But  they — like  other  joys — the  wretched  fly. 

What  shall  be  written  here.’ 

Who  shall  the  strains  of  hope  and  pleasure  twine  .’ — 
— I  would  not  stain  the  pages  with  a  tear. 

But  leave  the  book  for  lighter  lays  than  mine  ! 

•  .\  melin'rtiolv  rno-iloto  U  linked  to  these  lines.  An  alham, 
intended  as  a  j;ill  for  his  most  intimate  friend  and  companion, 
had  Seen  ortlon'il  from  Miidns  hy  the  nulhor,  during  his  resi- 
denc  '  in  the  territoiics  of  the  Ni/.am,  nearly  400  miles  from  the 
presitlency  It  arrived  on  the  d  ly  expected,  hut  he  for  vhom  it 
was  intended  wis  then  lytr."  a  mangled  coise.  F.very  otRecrof 
the  Madras  army  then  at  Seenndrabad,  will  remember  the  dread¬ 
ful  iloath  of  the  “  young,  the  bright,  and  Irer.utiful”  l.ieut.  Dis 
hrowe  Peacock,  of  the  UiHc  corps — loved  beyond  comiroii  liking 
in  life,  and  bnu-nted  beyond  common  lonst:j  of  lamentation  iu 
death ! 
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From  the  Asiatic  Journal. 

The  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris  has  com¬ 
menced  a  Fourth  Series  of  its  Journal^  or 
collection  of  papers  and  extracts  relative  to 
the  history,  the  philosophy,  the  languages, 
and  the  literature  of  Oriental  nations.  This 
work  has,  from  its  commencement,  been  the 
depository  of  documents  and  disquisitions  of 
great  value,  edited  with  scrupulous  care  and 
accuracy,  which  have  illuminated  every  path 
of  Eastern  learning,  and  contributed  more 
than  any  other  similar  publication  to  promote 
the  study  and  extend  the  knowledge  of  Ori¬ 
ental  philology.  Unhappily,  in  this  age  of 
“  light  reading,”  the  labors  of  the  profound 
scholars  who  fill  its  pages  can  be  appreciated 
only  by  the  few  who  take  an  interest  in 
vestigations,  the  object  of  which  is  to  recover 
the  litercary  relics  of  past  ages,  and  to  trace 
back,  as  it  were,  the  footsteps  of  science  to 
her  earliest  haunts.  Without  any  intimate 
connection,  political  or  commercial,  with  the 
East,  France  has  made  more  strenuous  efforts 
than  any  European  nation  to  cultivate  its 
lannriiages  and  recommend  its  literature; 
generation  after  generation  of  able  scholars 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  those  studies,  and 
the  loss  of  De  Sacy,  De  Chezy,  Abel-Remu- 
sat.  Von  Klaproth,  and  Saint  Martin,  has 
been  supplied  by  a  numerous  succession  of 
young  Orientalists,  who  are  daily  removing 
further  the  boundaries  which  once  confined 
within  very  narrow  limits  the  knowledge 
possessed  by  Europeans  of  Oriental  litera¬ 
ture. 

Believing  that  it  will  not  be  unacceptable 
to  one  class,  at  least,  of  our  readers  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  labors  of  the  Pari¬ 
sian  Asiatic  Society,  it  is  our  intention  to 
furnish  occasionally  a  short  review  of  the 
contents  of  their  Journal^  and  we  begin  with 
the  new  series. 

The  first  number,  for  January,  1843, 
commences  with  a  notice  of  the  celebrated 
Persian  poet  Saadi,  by  M.  Garcin  de  Tassy, 
who  has  discovered  him  to  be  the  author  of 
the  earliest  pieces  of  Hindustani  verse  : — 

Who  would  have  thought  (observes  M.  de 
Tassy)  that  the  most  renowned  of  Persian  poets,  i 
the  great  moralist,  whose  vast  reputation  has 
resounded  even  in  Europe,  where  his  works  are 
known,  not  otily  by  Orientalists,  but  by  literati 
and  men  of  the  world,  had  written  verses  in  the 
language  which  was  formed  by  the  contact  of 
Musulmans  with  Hindus,  following  upon  that 
which  had.  in  the  North,  filled  the  place  of  the 
Sanscrit,  when  that  sacred  tongue  had  fallen  into 
ilesuetude  for  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  informed  of  this  fact  by 
those  original  authors  who  have  recorded  in 
Persian  the  biography  of  Hindustani  writers. 


It  is  certain  that  Saadi,  who  was  born 
at  Shiraz,  A.  H.  571  (A.  D.  lI75-7()),  and 
died  A.  H.  691  (A.  D.  129I-9*J),  travelled 
into  many  countries,  partly  from  necessity — 
for  he  was  driven  from  Persia  by  the  Turks — 
and  partly  for  instruction.  “  There  is  not  a 
corner  of  the  earth,”  he  observes,  in  his  Bos- 
tan^  “  where  I  have  not  reaped  some  profit ; 
there  has  been  no  harvest  whence  I  have  not 
gleaned  an  ear  of  corn.”  Amongst  other 
places,  he  visited  India,  and  his  own  amusing 
account  of  his  adventures  at  the  celebrated 
shrine  of  Somnath  has  been  already  given  to 
our  readers.*  He  afterwards  proceeded  to 
Delhi,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  poet  Khosrou, 
“  the  paroquet  of  Delhi,”  who  likewise  be¬ 
came  a  writer  of  Hindustani  verses,  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  Saadi.  The  latter  is  represented 
by  some  authorities  to  have  been  acquainted 
not  only  with  Hindustani,  but  with  Latin ; 
this  accomplishment,  however,  M.  de  Tassy 
will  not  concede  to  him. 

Saadi’s  knowledge  of  Hindustani,  and  the 
fact  of  his  having  composed  verses  in  that 
dialect,  M.  de  Tassy  considers  to  have  been 
hitherto  unknown  in  Europe.  More  singu¬ 
lar  still,”  he  adds,  “  these  verses,  some  of 
which  are  preserved  in  the  original  lives  of 
the  Hindustani  poets,  are  the  most  ancient 
known  in  the  familiar  dialect  of  the  Musul¬ 
mans  of  India.”  The  place  where  these 
poems  were  written  was  Somnath,  in  the 
province  (Guzerat)  where  the  celebrated 
Hindustani  poetWali  resided;  the  time,  M. 
de  Tassy  thinks,  was  the  middle  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  when  the  poet  was  nearly 
eighty  years  of  age. 

From  the  fact  that  the  original  biographies 
cite  only  Oordoo  (Hindi)  verses  as  made  by 
Saadi  at  Somnath,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  did 
not  write  others  in  the  dialect  which  he  was  de¬ 
sirous  of  exalting  to  poetic  dignity.  For  ex¬ 
ample  ;  must  he  not  have  written  some  when  he 
visited  Khosrou,  at  Delhi,  his  rival  in  glory  and 
talents,  since  it  is  related  that  by  his  example 
alone  that  poet  sometimes  deserted  the  Persian 
language,  which  had  already  ceeised  to  be  the 
familiar  medium  of  the  Musulmans  of  India, 
and  employed  in  his  poetical  compositions  the 
Hindi  dialect,  timidly,  it  is  true,  and  accompa¬ 
nying  almost  every  hemistich  with  one  in  Per¬ 
sian  ?  At  all  events,  it  is  very  dilficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  that  Saadi  should  have  written  only  the 
two  or  three  Hindustani  verses  cited  from  him, 
more  especially  since  they  evidently  form  part 
of  a  ghazl,  wliich  would  not  have  consisied, 
contrary  to  the  received  rule,  of  only  three 
verses. 

It  is  alleged  that  it  was  not  until  after  the 
sack  of  Delhi,  by  Timur,  A.  11.801  (A.  D.  1398), 
that  the  Oordoo,  or  Musulman  Hindi  of  the 
North,  took  the  definite  form  which  it  has  pre- 

*  Vol.I.p.  55. 
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served.  This  opinion  is  founded  upon  an  anec¬ 
dote  related  by  certain  Hindustani  writers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  whom  their  lang»iage  was  produced 
in  the  camp  and  market  of  Delhi,  after  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Timur.  But  this  is,  I  think,  a  mistake. 
It  is  probable  that  the  dialect,  being  spoken  at 
tltiit  period  in  the  Musulman  camps,  received 
the  name  of  Oordoo,  or  ‘  Language  of  the 
Camp,’  which  it  had  not  before ;  but  this  is  no 
ground  for  believing  that  it  w’as  formed  at  that 
period.  There  are  verses  written  by  Saadi 
about  the  niid«lle  of  the  ihirleenlh  century; 
there  exist  numerous  verses  by  Khosroii  from 
the  close  of  that  century  to  the  commencement 
of  the  next.  These  verses  are  in  genuine 
Oordoo.  This  is,  therefore,  an  irrefragable 
proof  that  the  anecdote  in  question  must  relate 
to  the  denomination  of  the  dialect,  and  not  its 
formation. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  attending  these 
primitive  specimens  of  the  Hindustani  Oordoo 
is,  that  the  language  of  them  is  as  pure  as 
that  of  the  most  unexceptionable  modern 
compositions.  Six  centuries  ago,  therefore, 
this  dialect  must  have  been  fixed,  and  brought 
to  its  present  perfection. 

The  work  in  which  M.  de  Tassy  found 
the  Hindustani  verses  of  Saadi,  is  entitled 
Mnjma  Ulintilchab,  or  abridged  collection  of 
Hindustani  poems,  with  notes  in  Persian,  by 
Shah  Mahomed  Kainal,  A.  D.  1804.  It  is  a 
large  folio  manuscript,  belonging  to  our 
Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Kamal,  who  is  a 
distinguished  Hindustani  poet,  has  copied 
what  he  has  related  of  Saadi  from  the  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Kaim,  a  Hindustani  writer  of  great 
reputation,  who  died  about  fifty  years  ago. 
The  following  is  the  passage  in  which  the 
mention  of  Saadi’s  verses  occurs  : — 

Meyan  Muhammed  Kaim  Sahib  says  in  his 
Tazkira^  respecting  what  relates  lo  Saadi  of 
Shiraz,  that,  in  his  travels,  he  honored  Guzarat 
with  his  presence,  to  participate  in  the  pilgrim¬ 
age  of  Somnath,  as  he  mentions  himself  in  his 
Bostan.  There  having  learned  the  dialect  of 
the  country,  he  took  delight  in  composing  some 
verses  in  that  tongue,  which  we  subjoin.  It  is. 
therefore,  proved  that  Saadi  of  Shiraz  was  the 
first  who  conceived  the  poetical  composition 
called  rekhta  (‘fantastical.’)  After  him,  his 
lordship  the  Amir  Khosrou  published  a  great 
number  of  pieces  on  the  same  model. 

‘  Oh  men  !  what  is  then  the  ritual  which  you 
follow  in  this  city?  Was  there  ever  any  thing 
like  it?  Oh  strangers  !  will  no  one  ask  me  whal 
is  my  religion  ? 

‘  I  have  given  you  my  heart,  and  you  have 
taken  it;  in  exchange,  you  have  given  me  sor¬ 
row.  Thus  have  you  acted,  and  thus  have  I 
acted:  is  this  proceeding  right? 

‘  With  the  energy  of  Saadi,  having  mingled 
honey  with  sugar,  let  us  make  verses  and  songs 
in  rekhta^  strewing  thus  the  pearls  (of  elo 
quence.)’ 

These  verses,  M.  de  Tassy  is  of  opinion, 


furnish  intrinsic  evidence  that  they  are 
Saadi’s,  in  tlie  horror  which  they  express  for 
idolatry,  and  in  the  vivacity  of  his  faith. 

The  same  verses  are  cited  in  another 
Tazkira,  written  in  Persian  by  Fath-Ali- 
Husayni,  w’ho  attributes  them  to  a  Deccan 
poet,  also  named  Saadi,  and  often  confound¬ 
ed  with  the  Shirazi,  just  as  some  biographers 
have  confounded  the  celebrated  Wali  erf 
Guzarat,  with  an  obscure  poet  of  the  same 
name,  of  Delhi. 

M.  de  Tassy  justly  regards  it  as  a  remark¬ 
able  circmstance  that  Saadi  should  have  en¬ 
couraged  the  Musulmans  of  India  to  employ 
the  Hindustani  as  the  vehicle  of  their  poet¬ 
ical  compositions.  “  He  foresaw,  like  a  man 
of  genius,  what  might  be  done  with  this 
rich  dialect :  his  mind  was  occupied  with 
two  objects — the  interests  of  religion  and 
those  of  literature.” 

The  next  article  in  the  January  Journal  is 
a  very  long  and  learned  communication  from 
M.  Dubeux,  upon  an  article  by  M.  Eugene 
Bore,  relative  to  the  Pehlvi  inscriptions  of 
Kirmanshah,  translated  by  the  late  Baron 
Silvestre  de  Sacy.  The  letter  of  M.  Bore, 
dated  from  Julfa,  near  Isfahan,  in  Persia, 
was  addressed  to  M.  Eugene  Burnouf,  and 
published  in  the  Journal  Asiatique  for  June, 
1841.  The  object  of  M.  Dubeux’s  paper  is 
to  justify  the  late  M.  de  Sacy  from  criticisms 
of  M.  Bore,  which  he  esteems  unjust ;  but, 
in  this  office,  he  has  thrown  much  light  upon 
the  very  curious  inscriptions  which  are  the 
subject  of  dispute. 

M.  de  Sacy,  in  1790,  deciphered  and 
translated  these  inscriptions  from  a  very  de¬ 
fective  copy,  taken  upon  the  spot,  by  the 
Abbs  de  Beauchamps.  In  1803,  the  Abbe 
Morelli,  of  Venice,  published,  in  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  travels,  an  account  of  the  monuments 
of  Kirmanshah,  furnished  by  a  Venetian 
nanied  Bembo,  and  he  transmitted  to  M.  de 
Sacy  a  copy  of  the  Pehlvi  inscriptions,  made 
under  the  directions  of  Bembo,  by  a  French 
artist,  named  Grelot,  who  had  been  in  the 
service  of  the  celebrated  Chardin,  which  w’as 
executed  with  more  care  and  skill  than  that 
of  the  Abbs  de  Beauchamps,  and  having 
been  taken  in  1073  or  1074,  the  monuments 
w‘ere  then  in  a  better  state  of  preservation. 
This  copy  enabled  M.  de  Sacy  to  rectify  his 
reading  of  some  w’ords,  but  in  other  respects 
it  confirmed  his  conjectures  and  the  accuracy 
of  his  translation.  He  published  the  cor¬ 
rected  translation  in  1809.  In  1840,  M. 
Coste,  an  artist  appointed  to  accompany  the 
French  ambassador  to  Persia,  took  a  fresh 
copy  of  these  inscriptions,  a  transcript  of 
which  he  gave  M.  Bore,  who,  by  its  aid,  at¬ 
tacked  the  Jirst  interpretation  of  M.  de  Sacy, 
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and,  without  referring  to  the  corrections  of 
1809,  censured  it  with  extreme  rigor.  M.  i 
Dubeux  assumes  that  M.  Bore  was  ignorant 
of  the  Memoir  of  1809,  and  regrets  tliat  such  , 
ignorance  should  have  led  him  to  treat  the  I 
late  illustrious  Orientalist  with  so  much  and  ^ 
such  unjust  severity.  I 

We  subjoin  the  following  extract  from  M.  | 
Dubeux’s  communication,  which,  whilst  it  i 
justifies  his  late  venerable  preceptor,  illus¬ 
trates  in  some  degree  the  ancient  faith  of  the 
Persians. 

M.  de  Sacy  had  rendered  the  word  Mazdipfin 
in  the  inscription  bv  Adorer  of  Ormuzd.” 
This  translation,  which  accords  perfectly^  with 
what  had  been  known  for  half  a  century,  and  , 
all  that  we  are  able  to  learn  up  to  the  present 
time,  displeases  M.  Bore,  wlio  asks  how  Mazd  \ 
can  by  itself  alone  signify  Orinuzd,”  a  naine,  j 
the  first  syllable  of  which  appears,  according  to  { 
him,  to  have  much  analogy  with  *iix  “  light” 
and  “  fire,”  in  Hebrew,  and  seems  not  to  be 
separable  from  the  rest  of  the  name.  These  as¬ 
sertions,  and  many  otliers,  touching  the  sense 
and  formation  o'i  Mazd iesii.  appear  to  us  so  at  va¬ 
riance  with  all  that  has  been  written  concerning 
this  well-known  word,  that  we  think  it  indispen¬ 
sable  to  cite  the  very  words  ofM.  Bore : — 

‘The  third  word  is,  according  to  M.  de  Sacy, 
Mazdiesn — that  is,  “  Adorer  of  Ormuzd.”  We 
have  too  much  confiilence  in  the  learning  of  that 
scholar,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  our  distance 
from  France  keeps  us  too  little  acquainted  with 
the  studies  which  are  still  prosecuted  with 
success  of  the  Pehlvi,  to  attack  this  etymology. 
Nevertheless,  our  conscience  constrains  us  to 
offer  here  one  observation,  at  the  risk  of  appear¬ 
ing  presumptuous.  How  can  Mazd  alone  sig¬ 
nify  “  Ormuzd,”  a  word,  tlie  first  syllable  of 
which,  having,  itapoears  to  us.  so  much  analogy 
with  or,  oor,  ‘‘light”  or  “fire,”  must  be  in¬ 
separable  from  it?  On  the  cuneiform  tables 
of  Alvend  and  of  Van,  it  is  written  — 

Aormuzdd,  otherwise  Hornmzd^  and 

with  the  Mogols  it  becomes,  with  an  aspirate, 
Kk  unrvUzda.  Moreover,  a.'?  M.  de  Sacy  has  re¬ 
marked,  in  the  system  of  Zoroaster,  Ormuzd  is 
not  the  final  object  to  whom  the  homage  and  re¬ 
spect  of  mortals  should  be  addressed  ;  he  is  but 
the  chief  of  the  Amshaspands,  or  oood  genii  of 
the  first  order,  and  tlie  ministiTial  agent  who 
executes  the  will  of  the  Deity,  who  employs  him 
in  combating  the  influence  of  Ahriman,  the  chief 
of  tlie  maleficient  genii.  If  ignoronce  confound¬ 
ed  him  subsequently  with  Iczd.  or  God  himself, 
the  sages  would  avoid  this  vulgar  error,  and  es¬ 
pecially  those  monarchs  who  professed  to  re¬ 
establish  the  ancient  vvorslup.  'riie  inscription 
of  Alvend  declares  Ormuzd  a  divine  being — that 
is,  an  emanation  of  the  infinite  beiiig.  and  his 
agent  in  the  creation  of  the  universe.  This  may 
be  said  without  contradicting  the  symbol  of 
Zoroaster,  who  represents  him  as  having  been 
created  by  the  author  and  sovereign  master  of 


genii  and  beings.  It  is  thus  that  the  monarchs 
of  these  inscriptions  are  called  sons  of  the  lezdan, 
or  inferior  gods,  and  this  plural  form  of  lezdan 
indicates  sufSciently  that  these  good  genii  are 
distinct  from  the  lezd,  or  Supreme  lezd.  We 
insist  upon  this  point,  because  it  establishes  an 
essential  diflerence  in  the  translation.  Thus,^in 
mazd,  we  recognize  the  radical  iezd,  or  azd,  as 
it  is  preserved  in  the  Armenian  language,  which 
has  more  affinity  with  the  Arian  dialects  than 
had  been  formerly  supposed.  The  radical  iesn 
holding  the  signification  of  “  adorer,”  we  shall 
have,  w  ith  the  mim  w’hich  precedes  it,  a  regular 
form  of  a  Chaldee  particijile,  and  the  orthodox 
sense  of  “  adorer  ot  lezd  or  God.”  When  we 
say  that  the  thema  azd  subsists  in  the  Arme¬ 
nian,  it  is  because  the  wmrd  Asdoovazd,  “  God,” 
appears  to  us  equivalent  to  AsduiUs^  And,  or 
Azd,  the  dza  doubling  itself  in  sd,  a  compound 
which  gives  deorum  Deun,  or  lezdan  lezd,  a 
sense  very  conformable  to  the  symbol  of  Magism 
which  heretofore  was  dominant  in  those  coun¬ 
tries.  The  word  Mazdiezanis,  preserved  by  the 
historian  Moses  Chorienensis,  and  w’hich  is 
merely  Mazdiesn  Armenianized,  in  faking  the 
termination  of  a  genitive  plural,  w’ould  signify 
likewise  “adorer  of  God  and  disciple  of  the  re¬ 
ligion  denominated  good  and  eaxelleut,^^  precise¬ 
ly  because  it  would  rest  upon  the  true  dogma  of 
unity,  at  least  in  respect  to  itsorigiq.  The  same 
historian  cites  a  letter  from  the  emperor  Julian 
to  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  in  which  this 
prince-philosopher  takes  the  title  of  “son  of  Or¬ 
muzd.”  But,  as  M.  de  Sacy  liimself  observes, 
he  does  not  employ  the  word  Mazdiezanis,  hut 
the  expression  Aramasdai  rorti,  that  is,  “  child 
of  Ormuzd.”  The  name  of  Aramasd  was,  there¬ 
fore,  distinct  from  Mazd,  and  had  not  the  same 
signification.  We  repeat,  the  Sassanides  ought, 
for  policy’s  sake,  to  have  avoided  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  heresy  low^ering  the  w’orship  of  Zoroas¬ 
ter  dowm  to  the  adoration  of  Ormuzd  and  the 
other  genii — they  who  w  ished  to  regenerate  the 
dogma  adulterated  under  the  Arsacides,  and 
whose  religious  zeal  was  the  mask  which  cover¬ 
ed  their  ambition.  Their  faith  w’as  externally 
pure,  since  a  tradition,  transmitted  by  tlie  early 
Musulman  wTiters,  affirms  that  some  of  them 
were  attached  to  the  Christian  religion.  The 
Greek  polytheists,  not  know  ing  how‘  to  translate 
Mazdiesn,  gave  it  an  Hellenic  termination,  and 
made  of  it  Masdasnou? 

The  first  syllable  of  the  name  of  Ormuzd,  in 
w’hich  M.  Bore  thinks  he  recognizes  the  Se¬ 
mitic  “light”  or  “fire,”  in  reality  has  mere¬ 
ly  a  resemblance  of  sound  wdth  that  radical 
which  is  purely  fortuitous.  This  first  syllable 
represents  the  Zend  Ahara.  which,  according 
to  the  traditional  sense  retained  amongst  the 
Parsees.  and  which  nothing  appears  to  con¬ 
tradict  signifies  “king”  or  “lord.”  Mazd  is 
the  Zend  Mazda  compounded  o\'  Maz,  “  great.” 
in  Sanscrit,  viahat,  and  of  the  radical  dn, 
wiiich  means,  ‘‘to  give,”  “to  create.”  I’hese 
two  elements  united  afford  the  sense  of  “  great,” 
or,  more  literally,  “greatly  creator  ”  an  epithet 
which  very  w’ell  becomes  Ormuzd.  The  two 
expressions,  Ahara  mazda.  signify  “  king”  or 
“  lord  great  creator.”  M.  Bore  thinks  that  the 
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first  syllable  of  the  name  of  Ormuzd  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  second.  We,  however, 
see  in  Zend  Ahara  mazila  written  in  two  dis¬ 
tinct  words,  and  very'  often  Mazda  alone,  and 
having  the  sense  of  Ormuzd^  as  in  Mazdad- 
hdtcL)  “given  or  created  by  Ormuzd.” 

It  now  remains  to  be  proved  that  Mazda, 
whose  identity  with  Ormuzd  we  have  recog¬ 
nized,  is  not  God,  an«l  that  God,  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  did  not  enter  into  the  theological  system 
of  the  ancient  Persians,  as  M.  Bore  has  several 
times  stated.  According  to  the  docrine  of  Zo¬ 
roaster,  Time-without-Bounds,  the  principle  of 
all  things,  created  the  first  water,  the  first  fire, 
the  first  moon,  and  finally  the  two  secondary 
principles,  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  one  of  good, 
the  other  of  evil.  After  their  creation,  the 
Time-without-Bounds  remained  inactive,  and 
consigned  to  them  the  office  of  creating  each  a 
world  agreeably  to  their  inclinations.  Ormuzd 
created  a  world  of  light,  and  all  that  is  good — 
Ahriman  created  a  world  of  darkness,  and  all 
that  is  evil.  The  earth  we  inhabit,  which  is 
tlie  scene  of  the  incessant  contests  betwixt  these 
two  secondary  principles,  is  tranquil  and  happy, 
or  afflicted  by  innumerable  calamities,  accord 
ing  as  success  attends  Ormuzd  or  Ahriman. 
The  power  of  these  two  principles  will  endure 
for  twelve  thousand  years,  when  Ormuzd  will 
triumph  over  Ahriman,  the  world  of  darkness 
will  be  destroyed,  and  sinners,  purified  from 
their  crimes  by  the  fire  of  metals,  will  enjoy  the 
reward  of  the  just ;  Ahriman  himself  will  be 
converted  to  goodness,  with  the  evil  genii  of 
whom  he  is  the  father,  and  all  w’ill  together 
celebrate  with  Ormuzd  the  praises  of  the 
Time-without-Bounds.  Where,  we  ask,  are  we 
to  find  in  this  monstrous  system  a  place  for  the 
Deity?  Shall  we  recognize  this  Supreme 
Being  in  the  Time-without-Bounds,  the  creator 
of  evil,  and  the  indifferent  spectator  of  the  con¬ 
flicts  of  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  ?  or  shall  we 
seek  him  in  Ormuzd,  a  created  secondary  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  whose  power  is  balanced  and  some¬ 
times  even  surpassed  by  that  of  Ahriman  ?  No ; 
we  must,  to  be  accurate,  employ  the  same  de¬ 
nominations  as  the  ancient  followers  of  Zo¬ 
roaster,  and  recognize  in  Time-without-Bounds, 
Ormuzd  and  Ahriman.  the  characters  and  at¬ 
tributes  we  have  stated.  This  fact  being  set¬ 
tled,  it  is  clear  that  the  idea  of  God,  as  we  con¬ 
ceive  it,  exists  not  in  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
Persians. 

Nothing  more  remains,  to  obtain  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  sense  of  Mazdiesn,  than  to 
analyze  the  latter  part  of  this  word,  t'cAVi,  which 
is  the  Zend  the  Sanscrit  yo/wa.  “sacri¬ 

fice.”  Mazdiesn  thus  signifies  “  he  who  sacri¬ 
fices  to  Ormuzd,”  “  he  who  renders  worship  to 
Ormuzd.”  M.  de  Sacy  has,  therefore,  accu¬ 
rately  translated  this  word  by  “  Adorer  of  Or¬ 
muzd.” 

The  third  and  remaining  paper  consists  of 
observations,  by  M.  Defremery,  on  two  par¬ 
ticulars  in  the  history  of  the  kings  of  Akh- 
lath  and  Mardin,  which  is  the  subject  of  a 
notice,  by  M.  de  Saulcy,  in  the  Journal  for 
.April,  184!:),  clearing  up  some  errors  commit¬ 


ted  by  M.  de  Guignes  in  his  history  of  the 
Huns.  The  facts  are  of  no  great  historical 
importance. 

The  number  for  February  contains  but  two 
papers.  The  first  is  a  letter  from  M.  de  Saul¬ 
cy  to  M.  Quatreniere,  on  the  inscriptions  of 
Thugga,  in  Tunis,  in  two  languages,  Punic 
and  Lybian  or  Numidian,  which  have  been 
known  to  European  scholars  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  but  have  defied  every  effort 
to  interpret  them  satisfactorily,  till  M.  Gese- 
nius  applied  himself  to  a  copy  of  these  in¬ 
scriptions,  taken  by  Sir  Grenville  Temple, 
in  1833. 

The  stone  which  bears  these  inscriptions 
is  one  entire  block  ;  the  Punic  portion  is  on 
the  left  side,  the  other  on  the  right.  Both 
are  written  from  the  right  to  the  left.  The 
Numidian  portion  is  engraved  with  great  care, 
whilst  the  Punic  is  very  negligently  exe¬ 
cuted. 

The  Punic  inscription  M.  Gesenius  ren¬ 
ders  thus : — 

Cippus  Maolami,  filii  Jophischat,  filii  regis 
Banasm  ex  Banasa  Tobarami,  filii  Abd-mocarthi 
principis,  filii  A’ebed,  filii  Jophischat,  filii  regis 
Schalgi,  filii  Carsachal. 

Q,uum  intrasset  in  domum  plenam . et 

esset  luctus  oh  memoriam  sapientis. 

Principis  adamante  fortioris,  qui  tulit  omnis 
generis  conculcationes,  ut  viduus  matris  mem. 

Ecce  posilum  est  hoc  sepulcrum  a  Phoa,  filio 
Balali  Cipipitm,  filii  Babi. 

M.  de  Saulcy  examines  this  interpretation 
word  by  word,  and,  pointing  out  its  alleged 
errors,  read  the  inscription  thus : — 

The  grave-stone  or  tomb  of  Ataban,  son  o 
Jofmathat.  son  of  Fain.  The  constructors  of,  or 
the  children  who  have  raised,  this  monument 
fare)  Abaras.  son  of AbdastareL— Comer,  son  of 
Ataban,  son  of  Jofmathat,  son  ofFalu, — Mencgi, 
.son  of  Oora.soon. — [Of  the  fifth  line,  he  can  make 
no  sense :  it  must  express,  he  thinks,  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  idea,  since  it  is  represented  in  the  Numidian 
inscription  by  a  single  word.] — Mesedil.  son  of 

Nenitsen,  and  Anun,  son  of  Asi . Sufet,  son 

of  Belal,  and  F afy,  son  of  Babi. 

By  the  help  of  the  values  obtained  in  the 
Thugga  inscription  for  the  dilTerent  signs 
which  compose  the  Numidian  portion,  M.  de 
Saulcy  concludes  that  another  inscription, 
brought  from  Africa  by  Honegger,  who 
copied  it  from  a  rock  near  Thugga,  may  be 
translated.  Copies  of  three  other  Numidian 
inscriptions  are  contained  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris,  which  M.  de  Saulcy  does 
not  hesitate  to  consider  as  sepulchral. 

The  other  paper  is  the  continuation  of  an 
investigation  into  the  constitution  of  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  right  in  Musulman  countries,  by  Dr. 
Worms, — a  very  curious  subject  of  inquiry. 
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The  countries  to  which  this  portion  of  the  charges,  which  tempt  them  to  defraud  their 
investigation  relates  are — 1,  Persia  and  In-  lord,  who  revenges  himself  by  the  corvees 
dia;  2,  Egypt.  which  he  imposes  upon  them. 

According  to  Chardin,  Persia  is  divided  Dr.  Worms  remarks  that  the  third  of  the 
into  territory  of  the  state  and  territory  of  de-  produce  of  the  lands,  which  forms  the  re- 
mesne,  called  mokufat  and  kasseh,  or  gen-  venue  of  the  king  and  the  lords,  is  the 
eral  and  particular.  State  territory  is  also  kharaj^  and  the  tax  of  a  ducat  a  head  on 
called  mamalck,  that  is,  ‘  kingdoms,’  the  dif-  persons  who  are  not  of  the  religion  of  the 
ference  consisting  in  their  being  under  the  country  (of  which  Chardin  speaks)  is  the 
administration  of  a  governor,  who  receives  jezia;  and  these  and  other  analogies,  which 
the  principal  revenue,  out  of  which  he  pays  are  found  in  Persia,  Turkey,  India,  and 
his  officers  and  troops,  giving  the  king  only  Egypt,  confirm  the  proposition  which  he 
a  small  part  in  presents,  or  in  discharge  of  had  before  enunciated,  “that  all  Musulman 
certain  rights ;  whereas  the  demesne  terri-  estates  are  but  fractions  of  one  great  society, 
tory  is  under  the  administration  of  the  vizir  subject  to  the  same  law  and  the  same  ad- 
or  intendant,  who  receives  the  revenues  for  ministrative  and  political  code,  and  where  all 
the  king.  The  pay  of  the  militia  is  assigned  is  identical  and  common,  even  to  the  least 
on  the  lands  of  the  province.  important  customs.” 

Land  in  Persia  is  divided  into  land^  m  Dr.  Worms  then  examines  the  question 
use,  and  lands  out  of  use,  that  is,  cultivated  with  reference  to  India.  He  notices  the  as- 
and  uncultivated.  The  former  are  of  four  sertion  of  Col.  Dow,  that  the  sovereign  is,  in 
sorts ;  state  lands,  demesne  lands,  the  proper-  (Mahomedan)  India,  the  sole  proprietor  of 
ty  of  the  church,  and  the  property  of  indi-  the  soil,  except  some  hereditary  districts, 

.  viduals.  The  state  lands  (the  mokufat)^  possessed  by  Hindu  princes  on  the  condition 
which  include  the  greater  part  of  the  king-  of  paying  an  annual  tribute,  and  that  he  is 
dom,  are  in  the  possession  of  the  governors;  the  universal  heir  of  his  subjects ,  both  which 
the  demesne  lands  (the  kasseh)  are  the  pecu-  propositions  are  asserted  by  Bernier.  Dr. 
liar  property  of  the  king,  part  of  which  are  Worms  enters  into  this  knotty  question, 
alienated  for  a  term  or  for  life,  sometimes  which  has  divided  the  opinions  of  the  ablest 
continued  from  father  to  son  for  several  gen-  Indian  statical  writers,  without,  however, 
erations.  Church  lands  are  donations  from  diffusing  much  light  upon  it :  he  has  evident- 
the  king  or  private  individuals,  which  can-  ly  something  to  learn  respecting  the  nature 
not  be  resumed  or  confiscated.  The  lands  of  landed  tenures  in  India,  which,  especially 
of  individuals  are  their  property  for  ninety-  in  the  southern  provinces,  are  infinitely  vari- 
nine  years,  never  longer,  during  which  pe-  ed.  Dr.  Worms  is  one  of  those  w'ho  deny 
riod  they  may  sell  and  dispose  of  them  at  the  right  of  the  zemindars ’to  the  fee-simple 
pleasure,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  it  of  the  land  ;  he  considers,  as  most  author- 
may  be  renewed  on  payment  of  a  year’s  re-  ities  now  do,  that  “  the  office  of  zemindar, 
venue.  The  greater  part  of  private  landed  or  rather  of  jaghiredar,  conferred  no  right 
property  is  charged  with  a  sm;ill  annual  tax  to  the  fee-simple,  but  only  a  precarious  au¬ 
to  the  king.  thority,  with  an  assignment  of  the  revenues 

The  lands  out  of  use  belong  to  the  state  or  of  the  state.”  He  grounds  this  doctrine  upon 
the  king,  according  to  the  territory  in  which  the  Institutes  of  Timur.  Neither  does  he 
they  are  situated ;  but  since  the  king  is  admit  that  the  right  to  the  soil  belonged  to 
master  of  the  property  of  the  state,  and  may  the  ryot.  “  An  examination  of  the  regula- 
render  it  demesne  property  whenever  he  tions  of  Timur,  Akhbar,  and  Aurungzebe,” 
pleases,  it  may  be  said  that  all  land  not  ac-  he  observes,  “  proves  irrefragably  that  the 
tually  occupied,  or  in  a  condition  to  be  so,  government  alone  had,  in  India,  power  over 
belongs  to  the  king.  Land  out  of  use  may  the  soil,  and  that  neither  the  zemindar 
be  obtained,  on  application,  for  a  term  of  nor  the  ryot  had  any  right  of  property  in 
ninety-nine  years,  either  without  condition,  it.” 

or  on  payment  of  so  much  a  year.  Dr.  Worms  then  inquires  into  the  terri- 

On  the  estates  of  individuals,  generally,  an  torial  right  in  Egypt,  a  question  which  has 
agreement  is  made  with  the  cultivator;  the  been  exhausted  by  the  late  Baron  de  Sacy,  to 
lord  furnishes  the  land,  and  sometimes  sup-  whose  work  every  writer  upon  the  subject 
plies  manure  and  water  ;  commonly,  he  has  has  recourse.  That  great  writer  concluded 
one-third  of  the  crop  for  his  share.  An  an-  that  the  property  of  the  lands  in  Egypt,  ex- 
cient  valuation  of  what  the  lands  will  yield  is  cepting  pious  endowments  and  the  onssi/fh, 
the  rule  for  what  is  due  to  the  lord  as  his  share,  or  reserved  estates,  was  divided  between  the 
On  the  royal  estates,  the  peasants  are  sub-  sovereign  (the  Grand  Seignor),  the  mool- 
ject  to  many  vexations  and  to  extraordinary  tazims  (feudal  lords),  and  the  fellahs,  or  cul- 
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tivators.  “The  sovereign  is  considered  as 
primitive  proprietor,  but  his  right  of  property 
in  the  soil  is  never  found  joined  with  the  usu¬ 
fruct  ;  there  must  always  be  an  intermediate 
party  between  him  and  the  fellahs.  The 
mooltazim,  the  bey,  the  mamaluk,  or  the 
private  individual,  possesses,  by  grant  from 
the  sovereign,  and  on  the  responsibility  of 
paying  the  government  claims,  the  territory 
of  one  or  more  villages,  and  receives  such  a  I 
portion  of  the  produce,  either  in  money  or 
kind,  as  law  or  custom  gives  him.  His  proper¬ 
ty  is  not  absolute,  for  he  cimnot  deprive  the 
fellahs  settled  upon  the  lands  of  the  right  of 
cultivating  them.  The  fellahs  are  thus  pro¬ 
prietors  each  of  that  portion  of  land  allotted 
to  him,  not  of  the  soil,  or  of  the  absolute  usu¬ 
fruct,  but  of  the  right  to  make  the  most  of  it, 
exclusively  of  any  other,  from  that  portion  of 
its  fruits  which  the  law  gives  them.  This 
right  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  duty  which  they 
may  be  compelled  by  force  to  perform.”  Dr. 
Worms  remarks  that,  in  Egypt,  as  w’ell  as  in 
India,  the  right  of  property  in  the  soil  was 
neutralized  by  the  circumstance  that  both 
were  conquered  territories,  which  thus  be¬ 
came  xrakf.  The  condition  of  conquered 
people  (non-Musulman)  is  expressed  in  two 
citations  given  by  Dr.  Worms  from  Ma- 
homedan  writers  : — 

The  country  which  the  iman  conquers  by 
force  he  divides  amongst  Musulmans,  or  leaves 
it  to  the  ancient  inhabitants,  imposing  upon 
them  the  jezia  (capitation  tax),  and  upon 
this  land  the  kheraj  (land  tax).  The  individual 
conquered  (and  paying  the  jezia)  is  free  in  con¬ 
dition;  when  he  dies,  or  if  he  becomes  Musul- 
man,  his  land  alone  reverts  of  light  to  Musul¬ 
mans. 

“  This  doctrine,”  Dr.  Worms  remarks, 
“  proves  that  the  payment  of  the  jezia  does 
not  guarantee  to  the  conquered  nation  the 
integrity  of  its  right  of  property  in  the  soil, 
since,  after  the  death  or  on  the  conversion  of 
the  inhabitants  to  Islam,  their  lands  belong 
to  the  Musulman  state.” 

Here  we  interrupt,  for  the  present,  our  re¬ 
view  of  the  contents  of  the  Journal. 

Galii.f.o. — Some  manuscripts  of  Galileo,  which 
were  presumed  to  have  been  lost,  or  burned  by  or¬ 
der  of  the  inquisition,  have  been  found  among  some 
old  archives  in  the  Palazzi  Pitti*  This  discovery 
has  created  a  wonderful  degree  of  interest  in  Flo¬ 
rence.  It  proves  that  the  Inquisition,  which  was 
accused,  may  he  calumniated  ;  a  fact  of  which 
many  persons  entertained  considerable  doubt.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  manuscripts,  besides  being  ob¬ 
jects  of  curiosity,  are  likely  to  he  useful  to  astro¬ 
nomical  science,  inasmuch  as  they  contain  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  eclipses  of  former  times,  a  course 
of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  subjects  to  which  Gali¬ 
leo  directed  great  attention. — Foreign  Quarterly. 


Natcrai.  Obelisk. — A  correspondent  just  re¬ 
turned  from  the  Pvrenees  thus  writes  to  us  : — “  In 
my  wanderings  this  autumn  I  accompanied  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  mines  lately  opened  near  the  famous 
Port  de  Venasque,  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  extraordinary  natural  obelisk,  called  the 
Pic  de  Picade,  and  we  there  discovered  the  remains 
of  a  gallery  about  200  feet  long,  piercing  a  rich  vein 
of  lead  ore.  The  director,  a  person  of  great  intel¬ 
ligence,  at  once  pronounced  the  w’ork  to  have  been 
executed  by  the  Romans,  and  as  it  is  well  known 
that  the  latter  w’ere  acquainted  with  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  I  have  no  doubt 
of  the  correctness  of  his  opinion.  The  wonder 
consists  in  the  situation  of  this  shaA  ;  and  when  I 
state  that  it  occupied  eight  hours  of  almost  perpen¬ 
dicular  climbing,  surmounting  the  most  frightful 
precipices,  to  attain  it,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  execution  of  the 
work.  The  mines,  which  are  at  the  base  of  the 
Pic,  have  only  been  opened  during  the  summer, 
and  when  I  visited  them  early  in  September,  were 
yielding  1  oz.  of  silver  in  131bs.  of  lead.” — Athen. 

The  Italian  Scientific  Meeting  at  Lucca  has 
been  attended  by  upwards  of  4Q0  distinguished 
literati  and  men  of  science.  The  Prince  ofCanino 
presided  over  the  zoological,  and  Prince  Louis,  his 
brother,  took  part  in  the  chemical  section.  We 
learn  from  a  letter  in  the  Dublin  Evening  Mail  that 
Sir  Wm.  Betham’s  Etruria  Celtica  (see  reviews  in 
Literary  Gazette^  Nos.  1347,  134S,  13.50,  13?^4,)  had 
attracted  much  attention.  The  Prince  of  Canino, 
at  one  of  the  meetings,  stated  that  it  was  a  favorite 
notion  of  his  late  father  (Lucien  Bonaparte)  that 
the  Etruscan  was  Celtic,  which  opinion  was  also 
held  by  many  other  learned  men  of  Italy  ;  but 
hitherto  they  possessed  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  fact.  Now,  however,  it  has  been  satisfactorily 
j  established  by  Sir  William  Betham ;  and  all  lovers 
of  ancient  history  must  take  a  great  interest  in  it ; 
but  Italy  more  than  any  other  country,  because  it 
w'ill  further  develop  those  treasures  of  Etruscan 
literature  and  antiquities,  which  the  excavations 
beneath  her  surface  have  already  brought,  and  are 
daily  bringing,  to  light.  The  Prince  proposed  an 
adjournment  of  his  section  to  the  house  of  a  mem¬ 
ber,  where  Senor  Livriati  translated  and  explained 
several  passages  of  the  Etruria  Celtica  to  the  vene¬ 
rable  Ingherami,  Valeriani,  Vermiglioli,  and  others, 
who  have  so  long  labored  in  the  fields  of  Etru.scan 
literature  without  any  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the 
inscriptions,  which  now  fortunately  being  supplied, 
gives  a  double  zest  to  their  labors.  Prince  Louis 
Bonaparte  declared  his  intention  of  studying  the 
Irish  language. — Lit.  Gaz. 

Subterranean  Stone  Labyrinths — M.  Ba<*r, 
who  has  recently  returned  from  a  journey  under¬ 
taken,  by  desire  of  the  Government,  into  the  north¬ 
ern  regions  of  Russia,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
geological  survey  thereof,  has  discovered  in  Lap- 
land,  Nova  Zcmbla,  and  some  of  the  islands  lying 
near  the  coasts  of  Finland — particularly  in  Wiez, 
which  is  all  but  desert — several  subterranean  stone 
labyrinths.  The  natives,  whom  M.  BaC*r  interro¬ 
gated  as  to  the  origin  or  destination  of  these  laby¬ 
rinths,  knew  nothing  of  them,  save  that  they  were 
called  Babylons,  and  held  in  such  veneration  that 
the  people  were  afraid  to  touch  them.  M.  BaCr 
has  brought  away  drawings,  which  he  is  about 
'  shortly  to  publish,  for  the  speculations  of  the  learn¬ 
ed  and  curious. — Athen. 
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THE  EXPEDITION  OF  ALEXANDER  INTO 
INDIA. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  LATE  CAMPAIGNS  IN 
aFFGiIAMSTaN. 

BY  H.  T.  FRINSEP,  ESO. 

From  the  Asiatic  Journal. 

The  compilation  of  Arrian  is  the  record  of 
best  authority  which  we  possess  of  the  military 
operations  and  marches  of  Alexander,  for  duin- 
tus  Curtins  supplies  only  some  fuller  details  of 
personal  adventures,  and  a  very  few  additional 
names.  Arrian’s  seven  chapters  on  Alexander’s 
expedition  are  based,  as  the  author  states,  on 
the  notes  of  Ptolemy  aad  Aristobulus,  who  both 
accompanied  the  army  throughout.  His  de¬ 
scriptions  are  sufficiently  accurate  to  enable  us, 
with  the  lights  recently  thrown  upon  the  geo¬ 
graphy  of  the  countries  traversed,  to  identify 
most  of  the  principal  rivers  and  places  named  ; 
but  there  is  a  sad  want  of  dates  and  distanced  in 
Arrian’s  narrative,  and  even  the  seasons  of  many 
of  the  operations,  and  the  number  of  months  and 
years  occupied  in  them,  have  to  be  guessed  from 
circumstances.*  On  the  whole,  however,  Arrian 
is  a  more  sure  guide  in  regard  to  this  expedi¬ 
tion  than  any  other  author  of  antiquity,  and  but 
for  the  changes  of  names  usual  in  the  Greek 
version  of  Oriental  appellatives,  as  well  as  those 
incident  to  the  course  of  events  in  twenty  cen¬ 
turies,  there  would  be  less  difficulty  in  following 
him  than  the  Persian  and  Turkish  historians  of 
later  expeditions. 

After  the  victory  of  Gaugamela,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Arbela,*  which  was  irained  in  October, 
331,  B.  c.,t  Alexander  marched  first  to  Babylon, 
and  then  to  Susa  and  Persepolis.  The  ruins  of 
both  Persian  capitals  have  been  fully  traced  and 
explored ;  the  former  is  near  Shoostur,  and  the 
latter  about  100  miles  north-east  of  Shiraz. 
These  royal  cities  Alexander  sacked,  and  then 
collecting  all  the  camels  and  beasts  of  burthen 
of  Lower  Persia,  he  followed  Darms  to  Isfahan 
(Ecbatana),^  the  capital  of  Media,  at  the  time  of 

*  Arbela  appears  to  have  been  a  city,  the  head¬ 
quarter  town  of  a  district. 

t  Arrian  gives  three  dates — one  of  this  battle,  a 
second  of  the  death  of  Darius,  and  the  third  of  the 
battle  with  Porus.  This  last,  however,  is  erroneous. 

$  There  is  a  great  controversy  amongst  the  learn¬ 
ed  as  to  whether  Ilainadan  or  Isfahan  is  the  Ecba- 
tana,  capital  of  Media,  through  which  Dafius  Hed, 
and  at  which  Alexander  made  his  arrangements  for 
the  Bactrian  campaign.  I  think  it  not  at  all  improba¬ 
ble  that  both  bore  the  name  ;  but  if  the  resources  of 
Darius  lay  in  Bactria,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  he  and 
Bes.sus  should  have  retired  by  Ilainadan,  and  the 
evident  line  of  advance  from  Persepolis,  which  is 
near  Sheeraz,  was  Isfahan.  The  Paraetaceni  also^ 
lay  to  the  right,  and  the  site  of  Tabas,  half-way  be¬ 
tween  Yezd  and  Mushud,  would  show,  if  we  assume 
the  flight  of  Darius  and  pursuit  of  Alexander  to 
have  taken  this  direction,  that  the  latter  attempted 
by  that  route  to  cut  off  Darius  from  Bactria,  while 
his  main  army  advanced  by  Isfahan  Tabas  is 
named  by  Quintus  Curtius  as  the  limit  of  Alexan¬ 
der’s  pursuit  towards  Bactria,  prior  to  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  army  at  Ecbatana  ;  but,  by  a  strange 
confusion,  he  phaces  the  death  of  Darius  in  this 
flight  from  Ecbatana,  whereas  it  clearly  did  not  oc- 


ihis  expedition.  Hearing,  however,  of  Darius’s 
flight  towards  Bactria,  he  took  himself  with  a 
light  division  the  eastern  route  by  Yezd  to  Ta¬ 
bas,  said  to  be  the  last  town  of  t!ie  Paraetaceni 
(half-w'ay  between  Yezd  and  Mushud).  Find¬ 
ing  there  that  he  could  not  overtake  the  fugitive 
king  before  he  passed  the  mountains,  Alexander 
returned  to  Ecbatana  (Isfahan),  and  there  rejoin¬ 
ing  his  main  army,  employed  the  winter  in  re¬ 
organizing  his  troops,  and  dismissing  homeward 
those  Greeks  whose  time  of  service  was  expired. 
This  effected,  early  in  the  spring  of  330  b.  c. 
Alexander  crossed  the  Elburz  mountains*  at  the 
pass  near  Tehran,  called  that  of  Dumavund, 
and  formed  his  army  in  two  divisions,  employ¬ 
ing  one  of  them  in  reducing  the  Mardi,  a  poor 
and  semi-barbarous  race,  who  occupieil  a  tract 
of  country  between  the  Elburz  range  and  the 
Caspian;  while  the  other  was  destined  to  ope¬ 
rate  northward,  up  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Caspian,  auainst  Hyrcania.  With  this  latter 
went  Alexander,  his  reason  for  reilucing  this 
wild  country  being  that  a  body  of  Greek  merce¬ 
naries  had  retired  thither.  Hearing,  however, 
while  his  army  was  crossing  the  Elburz,  that 
Darius  was  in  force  at  no  great  distance,  he 
countermarched,  and  formed  a  light  division, 
with  which  he  went  in  person  to  attack  him. 

The  Persian  king,  assisted  by  Bessus  and  the 
chiefs  of  Bactria  and  Darangia  (Seestan),  had 
appeared  with  an  army  towards  Mushud. f  but 
refused  to  abide  another  battle,  and  fled  as  the 
Greek  force  approached.  In  this  flight  Darius 
was  first  deposed  and  made  prisoner,  and  then 
slain  ;  and  Bessus,  assuming  the  royal  title,  fled 
towards  Bulkh,  in  Bactria.  This  was  in  the 
month  of  July,  330  b.  c.,  and  if  Quintus  Curtius 
is  right  in  naming  Tabas  as  the  place  of  the 

cur  till  next  season.  The  pursuit  from  Hyrcania 
and  the  Elburz  Mountains  may,  however,  have  tak¬ 
en  a  south-westerly  direction  to  Tabus,  so  as  to  be 
that  referred  to  by  Quintus  Curtius,  which  would 
leave  doubtful  the  previous  march  on  the  same 
place. 

*  This  pass  is  called  in  Arrian  the  Caspian  gates, 
and  Ragcea  is  placed  near  it.  D’Anville's  map  of 
the  ancient  world  gives  precisely  the  locality  of 
Dumavund  for  this  pass.  Darius’s  flight  cannot 
have  taken  the  line  of  the  west  shore  of  the  Cas¬ 
pian,  so  as  to  pass  the  Durband  Caspian  gates. 

t  There  is  much  confusion  in  this  part  of  Arrian’s 
narrative.  lie  mentions  the  reorganization  of  the 
army  and  many  arrangements  made  at  I'cbatana,  but 
leaves  it  to  be  supposed  that  these  were  operations 
of  a  day  or  two,  and  that  the  pursuit  of  Darius  to 
Rugae  and  the  Caspian  gates  was  immediately  taken 
up.  But  there  is  a  winter  intervening  between 
Alexander’s  march  to  Ecbatana  and  the  campaign, 
in  the  course  of  which  Darius  was  deposed  and 
assassinated  :  this  season,  therefore,  was  evidently 
devoted  to  the  reorganization  of  the  army,  and  if 
Alexander  did  follow  Darius  to  Raga.*  in  331  b.  c., 
it  was  a  mere  excursion  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
not  a  continuance  or  renewal  of  the  campaign.  Dr. 
Thirlwall  has  been  misled  by  not  allowing  for  a 
winter  here,  lie  supposes  that  season  to  have  been 
occupied  in  the  operations  near  Persepolis.  The 
date  given  by  Arrian  for  Darius’s  death,  compared 
with  that  of  the  battle  of  Arbela,  and  the  stated 
military  and  civil  arrangements  made  at  Ecbatana, 
prove  the  manner  of  the  campaign. 
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aseappinalion,  the  flight  must  have  taken  a  appear  that  he  went  thither  ;  on  the  contrary,  at 
southerly  direction  from  near  Musliud  or  Abba-  a  late  period  of  the  year  330  a.  c.,  he  made  the 
sabad,  which,  as  the  Seeslan  satrap  vvas  the  ally  passage  over  the  high  ridges  between  Herat 
of  Bessus,  is  not  impossible.  Alexander  re-  and  the  Kabool  valley,  sufl'ering  much  from  cold 
turned,  according  to  Arrian,  with  the  body  of  on  the  march,  and  then  at  the  junction  of  the 
Darius,  and  crossing  the  Elburz  range  to  the  Punjshuhur  and  Koh-damun  rivers,  in  the  plain 


river  Atruk.  finished  the  conquest  of  Mardia  and 
Hyrcania  (Mazenderan  and  Ghcelan).  This 
effected,  he  took  the  direct  route  to  the  country 
of  the  Arii.  The  capital  of  Aria  at  that  time  is 
called  by  Arrian,  Susia,  probably  the  Htdlenism 
of  Subza  or  Subzawar;*  Herat  was  not  in  ex- 


of  Beghram,  near  Charikar,  lie  founded  the  city 
of  Alexandria  apud  Caucosum^  about  which 
there  has  been  so  much  dispute.  Its  identity 
with  the  Beghram  ruins  has  been  established  in 
a  late  essay*  of  Major  Uawlinson,  then  at  Kan¬ 
dahar,  and  the  whole  story  of  Arrian  confirms 


istence,  but  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  site  of  the  the  site.  Here  Alexander  wintered,  and  at  the 


city  or  fort  erected  by  Alexander  afterwards  to 
control  the  Arians.  Alexander  established  a 


first  opening  of  spring  in  the  following  year, 
329  B.  c..  crossed  the  Hindoo  Koosh  to  attack 


Persian  governor  at  Susia,  and  returned  north-  Bessus.  I  consider  it  most  probable  that  the 
ward,  to  pass  into  Bactria  after  Bessus,  by  the  passage  was  made  from  Charikar  by  the  Gore- 


routes  probably  of  Merv  or  Mymuna.  The 
Grecian  king,  however,  had  no  sooner  turne<l 


bund  or  Purwandura  Passes,  for  Drapsacus, 
which  was  attacked  immediately  after  the  trav- 


his  back  on  the  Arian  country,  than  the  Persian  erse,  was  evidently  the  present  Indrab,  the 


governor  revolted,  and  having  overpowered  the 
detachment  left  with  him  in  Subzawar,  retired 
to  make  head  at  Artakaona,  amongst  the  ntoun- 
tains  east  of  Herat.  This  brought  the  Grecian 


fortress  which  gave  so  much  trouble  to  Chun- 
geez  Khan. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  line  of  operation 
was  to  drive  Bessus  out  of  the  whole  country 


army  back  in  haste.  Artakaonaf  is  a  place  between  the  Oxus  and  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  to 
written  six  wtiys,  but  which  probably  will  be  the  cut  him  off’  from  retreat  into  Kashghur.  He 
Greek  version  of  Oordoo  Khan,  a  common  name,  had  fomented  another  insurrection  at  Herat,  and 
Sakhir,  the  capital  of  the  Ghorians  at  the  head  sent  2.000  horse  to  support  it,  white  Alexander 
of  the  Kashk  river,  is  a  site  well  suited  for  a  was  making  the  Huzara  passage,  prior  to  win- 
stronghold  of  refuge,  and  the  Oordoo  Khan  or  tering  in  the  Kabool  valley ;  but  this  was  de- 
Artakhan  intended  will  probably  have  been  near  feated  by  the  garrison  left  in  the  new  city,  aided 
it.  by  a  detachment  sent  back,  without  requiring 

Alexander  followed  thither  with  a  light  force,  Alexander’s  presence.  Bessus,  therefore,  on 
making  a  rapid  march  of  600  stadia  in  two  days,  the  passage  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh  being  etfected, 
while  the  bulk  of  his  army  returned  southward  retired  at  once  to  the  mountains  of  Sogdiana, 
more  leisurely,  and  move<l  down  to  the  Pontus,  Nautaka,  supposed  to  be  Karshee  or  Nukhshab, 
or  inland  sea,  into  which  the  Helnmnd  dis-  being  the  position  he  took  up  to  watch  the  fur- 
charges  itself.  Artakhan  was  evacuated  on  his  ther  course  of  events.  Alexander  took  Bulkh 
approach,  whereupon  Alexander  turned  south-  and  all  the  country  south  of  the  Oxus,  and  es- 

1  1  I  _  • _  _  _  _  r*  .1  <  I  1*  1  I  •  *  .•  !•  - 


ward  also,  and  the  Persian  governor  of  the  tablished  six  stations,  according  to  Ouintus  Cur- 
southern  districts,  called  Zarangai  or  Dranga?  tius,  to  guard  and  command  the  passes  of  the 
tSeestan),  having  fled  eastward  to  the  Indus,  mountains.  He  then  crossed  the  Oxus  on  skins, 
Alexander  returned  again  into  the  mountains,  at  a  point  where  the  river  was  rapid  and  deep, 
and  remained  some  time  there,  while  he  built  the  and  had  a  sandy  bottom,  which  is  the  character 
fort  before  mentioned  on  the  site  of  Herat,  to  of  all  the  fords  about  Bulkh.  Bessus  was  be- 
check  the  Arlans.  Here  he  received  the  sub-  trayed  and  given  up  before  Alexander  reached 
mission  of  the  tribes  of  the  southern  districts  as  his  position  at  Karshee,  and  thereupon  Alexan- 
far  as  Kandahar  in  Arachotia.J  but  it  does  not  der  followed  up  his  success  by  seizing  Markanda 

•  Dr.  Tlnrlwall  ,unposc>  this  Susia  to  be  Toog,  (Satnarkund) ;  and  he  thence  continued  his 
the  ruins  of  which  have  been  traced  about  seventeen  aiceting  with  no  serious  oppositl^,  to 

miles  N.N.W.  of  Mushud  ;  but  Toos  would  be  in  J^xartes,  called  by  Arrian  the  East- 

Parthia,  and  not  in  Aria,  as  thus  situated. 

t  All  the  Persian  poems  and  traditions  mention  choti,  and  appointed  Menon  their  Satrap.  He  came 
AstaUhar  as  the  place  whence  Alexander  marched  then  into  the  country  of  the  Indians,  bordering  on 
towards  India,  but  the  Astakhar  of  the  Shahnama  that  of  the  Arachoti ;  and  all  these  nations  he 
is  the  capital  of  Persia.  The  great  Roostum  was  a  reached  through  much  snow,  and  in  great  want  of 
native  of  Seestan.  necessary  supplies,  and  with  much  suffering  to  the 

t  Arrian  is  cited  as  authority  for  Alexander’s  hav-  troops.”  This  shows  he  passed  through  the  Huzara 


ing  marched  by  Kandahar  to  Kabool,  and  by  Ba- 
mian  to  Bulkh  ;  but  Arrian  only  says  the  Aracho- 


country,  north  of  the  open  plains  of  Seestaii  and 
Kandahar,  for  in  crossing  them  to  the  Kabool  val- 


tians  submitted,  not  that  Alexander  ever  went  into  even  in  October,  his  army  would  suffer  from 
their  country.  His  words  are,— T«t.ru  6e  diairoa^a/it-  extreme  cold.  He  crossed  apparently  by  the  route, 


vof  jrpoTjie  b>s  lift  BairrjDa  tc  kat  MtjaaoVy  Apayyas  re  xat 
Apayuyyovf  tv  tij  rapoSi^  irapnaTrianfitvoi.  Ylaocarriaaro  St 
Kat  Tovs  Apa^otrorf  Kat  aarpairpv  Karcarriccv  err’  ariTbij 
Met'CJi"!.  Kirrj^Os  (5i  Kat  tuv  \vSwv  todj  vpnrr^top  tvi  A  pa 
’  ^vfiiravra  Sc  ravra  tOvrj  Sia  yiopoj  dc  rroAXrjj,  Kat 


and  in  the  season,  when  Babur  suffered  so  much  on 
his  return  from  Herat  to  Kabool.  If  the  march 
was  made  in  the  season  when  there  is  snow  at  Kan¬ 
dahar,  and  by  that  route,  the  passage  to  (ihuzni, 
and  especially  over  the  mountains  between  Ghuzni 


(vy  atropta,  ^c.  “  Having  finished  these  things,  he  and  Kabool,  must  have  been  quite  closed. 


set  off  for  Bactria  and  Bessus,  in  the  route  having 
established  his  authority  over  the  Drangse  and  Dra- 


*  I  much  regret  never  having  met  with  this  essay, 
and  doubt  not  that  it  would  have  thrown  light  on 


gogi ;  he  also  established  his  authority  over  the  Ara-  many  points  which  are  still  obscure 
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ern  Tiinais.  He  crossed  this  river  to  punish  the 
Scythian  cavalry,  who  had  inflicted  on  him  some 
loss  as  they  retired  before  him  tlirough  Sogdi- 
ana.  Alexander  fought  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Sir  a  sharp  cavalry  action,  in  whicii  he  was 
wounded  severely  by  an  arrow  in  the  leg,  his 
fibula  or  smaller  leg  bone  being  broken ;  he 
gained  the  victory,  however,  and  dislodged  the 
enemy  from  a  mountain,  supposed  to  be  that  op¬ 
posite  to  Khojund,  with  a  loss  stated  at  20,000 
men. 

Alexander  remained  some  time  on  the  Jaxar- 
tes,  and  commenced  building  a  city  or  fort  near 
Khojund.  He  at  the  same  time  summoned  all 
the  tribes  to  a  general  convention  to  be  held  at 
Zariaspe  (Huzarasp  on  tlie  Oxus),  in  the  com¬ 
ing  winter ;  but  while  he  was  so  occupied  in  ad¬ 
vance,  the  nomade  tribes  of  the  Kizil-koom 
desert  and  Lower  Jaxartes  rose  on  the  garrisons 
he  liad  left  in  his  rear,  and  under  Spitamenes, 
an  active  and  energetic  partisan,  besieged  Mar- 
kanda.  Alexander,  on  the  first  news  of  fhej 
insurrection,  retraced  his  steps  towards  Mar- 
kanda,  reducing  all  the  cities  on  his  way  without 
difficulty,  until  he  came  to  Cyropolis,  which  is 
probably  Kesh,  or  Shuhur  Subz,  where  Persian 
irailition  fixes  the  birth  of  the  great  Cyrus, 
This  siege  proved  difficult,  for  the  city  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  large  and  populous,  the  walls  strong 
and  high,  and  the  inhabitants  warlike.  He  mas¬ 
tered  it  at  length,  effecting  an  entrance  by  the 
river  bed,  during  a  season  of  drought  and  then 
returned  to  secure  his  posts  on  the  Jaxartes, 
sending  a  division  to  strengthen  Markanda. 
While  he  was  encamped  on  the  banks  of  this 
river,  seeking  to  inspire  the  Scythians  with  a 
dread  of  his  power,  the  division  of  his  army  sent 
for  the  relief  of  Markanda  was  defeated  and  ut¬ 
terly  destroyed  on  the  banks  of  the  Zurafshan* 
river  by  Spitamenes.  This  called  Alexander 
back  to  Saniarkund,  and  after  ravaging  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Zurafstian,  he  moved  to  Huzarasp, 
where  he  had  proposed  to  winter,  in  order  to 
hold  the  convention  before  proclaimed,  and  to 
confirm,  by  policy,  the  influence  his  victories  had 
established.  It  was  here  that  Clitus  was  slain, 
and  that  Scythians  from  the  Western  Tanais 
(the  W^olga  or  Don)  came  and  endeavored  to 
persuade  Alexander  to  attempt  the  passage  that 
way  back  to  Europe ;  but  Alexander  excused 
himself,  saying  he  must  first  conquer  India,  and 
then  would  come  by  the  route  of  Europe  round 
that  way  to  the  Tanais  and  Huzarasp.f 

*  Arrian  calls  the  river  of  Markanda,  Polytime- 
tus,  the  much-valued  ;  Zurafshan,  is  gold-scatter¬ 
ing.  The  description  of  its  losing  itself  in  the  sands 
of  the  Bokhara  Desert  confirms  the  identity,  if  the 
name  and  other  circumstances  had  IcA  any  doubt  on 
Uie  subject. 

t  The  site  of  Huzarasp,  no  less  than  the  similar¬ 
ity  of  name,  proves  it  to  be  the  Zariaspe  referred  to. 
It  is  on  the  Oxus,  in  the  advanced  position  suited  to 
the  convocation,  and  is  exactly  the  place  the  Scy- 
tliians  of  the  Steppes  towards  the  Wolga  might  be 
expected  to  come  to,  while  the  river  being  naviga¬ 
ble  gave  all  the  desired  facilities  for  forming  a  de¬ 
pot.  The  next  year’s  march  back  to  Samarkund 
establishes  the  correctness  of  this  position,  and  it  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  communications  held  at 
it  with  the  Chorasmeni  (Kharizmees),  Kheeva  and 


[Jan. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  328  b.  c.,  while  the 
snow  was  still  on  the  ground,  Alexander  took 
the  field  again,  for  reduction  of  the  cities  of  Sog- 
diana,  which  still  held  for  Spitamenes.  His 
army  marched  in  five  divisions,  Alexander  head¬ 
ing  that  which  took  the  mountain  road  by  ^)am- 
arkund.  Soon  after  the  march,  Huzarasp  was 
attempted  by  surprise,  but  saved  by  its  garrison. 
Spitamenes  then  made  a  gallant  attack  on  the 
left  division,  led  by  Ccenus,  which  skirted  the 
desert,  and  had  marched  apparently  for  relief  ol 
the  garrisons  of  the  Jaxartes ;  it  was  met  by  Spit¬ 
amenes  while  countermarching  for  the  defence  of 
Huzarasp,  consequently  on  the  attack  of  that 
post.  Being  defeated  by  Coenus,  Spitamenes 
was  deserted  by  his  followers,  who,  hearing  that 
Alexander  himself  also  was  approaching,  cut  off* 
their  chief’s  head,  and  sent  it  as  an  atonement 
for  their  own  transgressions. 

Being  thus  rid  of  this  active  enemy,  Alexan¬ 
der  had  leisure  to  reduce  the  mountain  forts  of 
Sogdiana,  lying  between  the  sources  of  the  Jax¬ 
artes  and  the  desert  west  of  Samarkund;  and, 
the  season  being  occupied  in  establishing  posts 
and  settling  this  country,  he  wintered  again 
north  of  the  Oxus,  at  Karshee,  and  there  receiv¬ 
ed  reports  from  all  tlie  governors  and  satraps  he 
had  left  in  the  conquered  territories. 

In  the  spring  of  327  b.  c.,  while  the  snow  was 
yet  heavy  on  the  ground,  Alexander  commenced 
his  march  through  the  mountains  towards 
Bulkh,  reducing  the  places  that  refused  to  sub¬ 
mit.  He  was  in  this  march  much  distressed  for 
provisions,  but  every  fort  had  its  dep6t,  and  the 
store  of  one  of  these,  held  by  a  chief  named 
Chorienes,  furnished  a  two-months’  supply  to 
the  whole  army,  at  a  time  when  it  was  in  great 
want.  As  the  spring  advanced,  Alexander,  tak¬ 
ing  the  route  of  Bulkh,  approached  the  Hindoo 
Koosh  again,  and  crossed  it  to  the  city  he  had 
built  in  the  plain  of  Beghram.  There  he  was 
met  by  Taxiles,  an  Indian  chief,  whose  capital 
(Taxila)  was  across  the  Indus.  This  chief  urg¬ 
ed  an  advance  in  that  direction,  with  the  design 
of  bringing  to  subjection  a  rival  chief  of  Peucil- 
aotis,  supposed  to  be  in  the  country  near  Pesh- 
awur.  Alexander  sent  with  this  Indian  chief 
Ilephsesiion  and  the  bulk  of  his  army,  marching 
them  by  the  route  of  the  Cophenes  river.  Un¬ 
der  the  raja’s  guidance,  Hephsestion  passed 
without  obstruction  downwards,  apparently  by 
the  Khyber,  and  having  captured  Peucilaotis, 
set  himself,  with  tlie  aid  of  Taxiles,  to  build  a 
bridge  at  Attuk.  Alexander  himself  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  reduce  the  mountainous  tract  of  coun¬ 
try  lying  between  the  Cophenes  and  the  Hindoo 
Koosh,  and  the  number  ot  rivers  passed,  and  the 
description  of  each  given  by  Arrian,  correspond 
exactly  with  what  we  now  know  to  be  in  exist¬ 
ence  in  that  tract,  though  the  names  of  several 
places  and  of  races  of  people  differ,  as  might  be 
expected. 

Alexander,  from  Beghram,  passed  down  the 
Punj-shushur  river,  and  crossed  the  Tagao  with 
difficulty  ;  then,  reducing  two  cities,  (the  second 

Orgunj,  the  capitals  of  Kharizm,  being  only  a  few 
marches  down  the  stream  of  the  Oxus.  The  limits 
of  ancient  Bactria  might  well  extend  down  the 
Oxus  as  far  as  Huzarasp. 
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called  Andaka),  he  came  to  the  river  Euaspla  and  causing  them  to  be  brought  over  by  land, 
(Alishung),  where  the  Aspii  were  in  arms.  The  amused  Porus  for  some  days  by  marching  them 
enemy  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  Alexander  up  and  down  with  great  parade,  as  if  he  was 
followed  to  their  stronghold,  finding  the  capital,  about  immediately  to  force  a  passage, 
which  Arrian  calls  Arigaium,  deserted  and  in  Arrian  tells  us  this  occurred  in  the  rains,  w’hen 
ruins.  There  was  a  very  severe  battle  fought  the  river  was  much  swollen,  and  that  Alexander 
here,  which  ended  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  was  thinking  of  waiting  for  the  cold  season, 
natives,  and  the  capture  of  230,000  head  of  cat-  when  the  waters  would  subside.  Alter  some 
tie,  remarked  as  of  very  fine  breed.  Thence  days,  however,  finding  a  favorable  rock  to  con- 
Alexander  marched  against  the  Assaccni,  ptiss-  ceal  his  preparations,  he  launched  his  boats,  and 
ing  through  the  territory  of  the  Guroei  (Lugh-  effected  a  passage  at  a  place  where  there  were 
man),  and  crossing  the  river  of  that  name  (now  several  alluvial  islands.  Porus  was  then  de- 
the  Koner  or  Kama),  which  Arrian  states  as  feated  and  made  prisoner.  Arrian  specifically 
rapid  and  dilhcult  of  passage,  because  of  the  tells  us  that  this  battle  was  fought  in  the  month 
large  round  slippery  stones  in  its  bed.  On  the  Munychion,  which  is  the  last  but  two  of  the 
eastern  banks  oi  the  Koner  river  was  the  city  of  Greek  year,  beginning  in  July.  April  and  May 
Massaga,  somewhere  near  Pooshoot,  which  was  would  therefore  be  the  time  of  the  year  indica- 
captured  with  great  difficulty ;  and  some  mer-  ted  ;  but  this  is  not  reconcilable  with  the  fact  of 
cenaries  of  the  garrison,  stated  to  have  been  of  the  rains  having  set  in  to  swell  the  stream.  The 
Indian  race,  were  incorporated  with  the  Grecian  date  assigned  by  Dr.  Vincent,  and  all  later  corn- 
army.  mentators,  is  August,  327  b.c.,  which,  supposing 

From  Massaga,  Alexander  marched  to  Bazira  Alexander  to  have  crossed  the  Hindoo  Koosh 
without  crossing  another  river,  showing  evi-  on  the  first  opening  of  the  passage  at  the  end  of 
dently  that  Bazira  must  be  the  present  Bajaor.  March  or  in  the  beginning  of  April,  gives  evi- 
He  expected  it  to  be  surrendered  without  a  dence  of  a  celerity  of  movement  and  rapidity  of 
siege,  but  was  disappointed,  and  hearing  that  conquest  to  excite  our  wonder, 
relief  was  coming  from  Ora,  which  is  probably  After  the  defeat  of  Porus,  Alexander  captured 
the  present  Punjkora,  he  marched  with  his  main  SangaIa,ori  the  Hydraotes,  supposed  to  be  near 
army  first  against  that  place,  leaving  a  detach-  Lahore,  and  then  marched  to  the  SutlH.  at  a 
ment  before  Bazira  to  watch  it.  Ora  being  re-  spot  below  its  junction  with  the  Hyphasis  (Beas), 
duced,  the  inhabitants  of  Bazira  evacuated  the  where,  historians  say,  he  built  pillars  or  altars 
city,  and  took  refuge  in  the  difficult  post  of  to  mark  the  limit  of  his  conquests.  Apollonius 
Mount  Aornus,  under  w'hich  lay  Embolima,  Tyaneus  is  made  by  Philosiratus  to  say,  that 
which  Alexander  occupied.  This  mountain  will  he  saw  them  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
probably  be  that  to  the  south  of  Bidaor,  and  be-  era,  and  that  a  king  (Phraotes)  of  Greek  race, 
tween  it  and  the  Kabool  river.  The  dislodg-  and  who  conversed  treely  w’ith  him  in  Greek, 
ment  of  the  enemy  proved  a  matter  of  extreme  w^as  then  reigning  in  the  Punjab,  and  master  of 
difficulty,  because  of  the  steep  ascent  of  the  the  country  as  far  west  as  the  Kabool  valley, 
mountain.  Ptolemy,  however,  with  some  light  These  altars,  however,  though  sought  for  with 
troops,  effected  ana  made  good  a  lodgment  on  much  avidity,  have  never  yet  been  found  by 
the  ridge,  aided  by  an  attack  from  which  the  modern  travellers.  The  ren)onstrances  of  the 
rock  was  at  last  stormed  and  carried.  Macedonian  troops,  and  their  refusal  to  march 

After  this,  Alexander  marched  north  to  Dyrta  further,  created  the  immediate  necessity  for 
(which  is  evidently  the  present  Dhyr),  because  Alexander’s  return.  But  preparation  had  ante- 
he  heard  that  the  king  of  the  Assaceni  was  cedently  been  made  for  it  by  arrangements  to 
making  head  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  construct  a  large  fleet  of  boats  on  theHydaspes, 
the  Koner — that  is,  in  Chitral  and  Little  Kash-  or  Jihlum.  These  were  completed  by  the  end 
ghur.  From  hence  he  crossed  to  the  Indus  by  of  the  rains  of  327  b.c.,  and  Alexander  then 
a  route  which  required  the  labor  of  his  whole  commenced  a  march  down  the  Punjab  and 
army  to  render  it  at  all  passable.  He  arrived  banks  of  the  Indus,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  ready 
on  the  bank  of  that  river  at  a  place  where  there  way  back  to  Persia,  by  land  or  sea,  from  its 
was  a  forest,  from  which  he  cut  timber  to  make  mouths. 

rafts  and  boats,  with  which  he  floated  down  to  On  the  way  down,  he  was  troubled  by  the 
Attuk,  where  the  bridge  of  boats  had  already  spirited  resistance  of  the  Malli  and  Oxydrac® ; 
been  built  for  him  by  Hephffistion  and  Taxiles.  the  former  supposed  to  be  settled  near  Aloollan, 
In  the  country  between  the  Cophenes  and  Indus,  and  the  latter  a  race  occupying  Kuchchee.  In 
Nysa,  the  city  of  Bacchus,  is  said  to  be  situated,  the  operations  against  these,  Alexander  received 
from  whence  Alexander  received  a  deputation,  a  wound  with  an  arrow  in  the  right  breast, 
Its  site  has  not  been  ascertained,  though  as  ivy  which  very  nearly  proved  mortal,  and  much 
grew  there,  it  must  have  been  high  in  the  moun-  alarmed  his  faithful  troops.  He  recovered,  how- 
tains.  ever,  and  having  reduced  the  Sindians,  made 

Crossing  the  Indus  by  this  bridge,  Alexander  the  following  arrangements  at  Pattala  (now 
went  with  Taxiles  to  Taxila,  the  capital  of  the  Tatia)  for  return.  Craterus  he  sent  by  Kuch- 
laiter,  which  probably  was  near  the  present  chee  and  the  Bolan  Pass  with  the  bulk  of  his 
Tatta,  about  one  march  from  the  river.  Thence  army  and  the  heavy  baggage.  Nearchus,  with 
he  prosecuted  his  march  to  the  Hydaspes  (now  the  fleet,  w'as  to  skirt  the  coast,  and  so  make  for 
the  Jihlum),  one  the  other  side  oi  which  Porus  the  Persian  Gulf.  Alexander  himself  with  a 
was  encamped  with  a  large  Indian  army.  To  lightly-equipped  force,  took  the  route  through 
aid  the  passage,  Alexander  sent  back  to  the  In-  Beloochistan,  intending  to  keep  in  communica- 
dus  for  some  of  the  boats  or  rails  he  had  built,  tion  with  the  fleet. 


1  CURIOUS  INVENTION. — ZONES  WITHOUT  RAINS.  [JaN. 

I'his  march  proved  the  most  disastrous  opera-  I  ed  in  the  strategic  operations  of  the  present  day. 
m  in  whicli  Alexander  had  vet  enjraared  ;  from  But,  after  rnaking  every  allowance  for  the  free 


tion  in  whicli  Alexander  had  yet  engaged  ;  from 
first  to  last  he  sutfered  extremely  from  heat  and 


But,  after  making  every  allowance  for  the  Iree 
command  and  use  of  the  persons  and  properties 


from  the  want  of  fresh  water,  and  the  distress  of  the  entire  population  subdued,  the  traverse  of 
his  army  encountered  is  represented  as  almost  the  deserts  would  not  have  been  possible,  if  in 
beyond  endurance,  and  the  mortality,  in  conse-  those  days  they  had  been  in  the  same  condition 


quence.  was  very  great. 

Dr.  Vincent  states  the  march  down  from  Ni¬ 


as  they  are  at  present  Ibund.  Their  existence 
is  identified,  but  their  dimensions  were  then 


caea.  on  the  Jihlum,  where  the  battle  with  Porus  probably  much  smaller,  for  it  is  consistent  with 
was  fought,  to  Pattala  or  Tatta,  at  the  head  of  the  experience  of  modern  philosophy  that  sandy 
the  Indus  Delta,  to  have  occupied  nine  months ;  deserts  proirressively  increase  in  size,  as  well 


the  Indus  Delta,  to  have  occupied  nine  months ; 
if  it  was  commenced,  therefore,  in  October  327, 
it  will  have  been  July  326  b.  c.  before  he  reached 
that  city  ;  and  so  far  Arrian  bears  out  this  date, 
for  he  says  the  Etesian  winds — that  is,  the  mon¬ 


deserts  progressively  increase  in  size,  as  well 
through  the  earlier  soakage  of  the  waters,  which 
give  fertility  to  their  borders,  as  by  the  efl'ect  of 
wind  in  carrying  and  depositing  sand,  and  so 
producing  barrenness  over  tracts  which  before 


soon — prevented  the  voyage  by  sea  at  the  lime  owned  a  fertile  soil.  With  every  allowance, 
of  Alexander  being  in  Sindh.  Having  made  however,  for  a  more  favorable  condition  of  the 
arrangements  for  establishing  depots  near  the  countries  traversed  than  they  now  exhibit,  we 
sea-coast,  and  for  disrarinsr  wells  to  supply  the  shall  vet  find  in  the  marches  of  Alexander  a  celer- 


sea-coast,  and  for  digging  wells  to  supply  the  shallyet  find  in  the  marches  of  Alexander  a  celer- 
fleet  and  his  own  army  with  fresh  water  at  ity  or  movement,  and  a  promptitude  of  resource 
the  first  stages  along  the  coast,  Alexander  in  difficulties  of  all  kinds,  of  which  it  is  much  to 
set  oil’  on  his  march  of  return  in  Septemner  be  regretted  that  his  historians  have  not  given 


326  B.  c.,  directing  Nearchus  to  follow  as  soon 
as  the  season  was  favorable.  The  circum- 
sUinces  of  this  voyage  have  been  so  accu¬ 
rately  developed  by  Dr.  Vincent,  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  refer  to  them  very  shortly. 
Nearchus  left  the  Indus  a  month  after  Alexan¬ 
der,  but  some  lime  still  before  the  monsoon  had 


more  full  details  for  instruction  at  this  day.* 


Curious  Invention  for  discovering  Metals 
AT  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  WaTER. — Licut.  Ramslctt, 


properly  changed  he  was,  in  consequence,  of  the  Russian  navy,  has  made  this  important  dis- 
compelled  to  make  lor  the  coast  and  disembark,  covery.  He  finds  if  there  is  any  kind  of  metal  at 
and  so  consumed  all  his  provisions  by  the  time  the  bottom  of  the  sea  or  in  rivers,  by  means  of  a 
he  reached  the  country  of  the  Oritte,  in  Mekran.  galvanic  pile,  of  which  the  two  isolated  conductors 
Here,  however,  Alexander  had  left  a  depot  un-  are  directed  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  where  they 
der  Leonatus,  prior  to  striking  oil' from  the  coast  are  brought  close  together,  without  coming  into 
to  skirt  the  arid  desert  of  Gedroos.  From  the  absolute  contact.  VVhen  the  inferior  extremities 
borders  of  the  Oritse  to  the  capital  of  Gedroos,  pf  these  metallic  threads  touch  a  metal,  it  puts  them 


called  by  Arrian  “Pura,”  Alexander’s  march  into  communication,  and  establishes  a  galvanic  cur- 
was  one  of  sixty  days,  with  always  a  very  conductors,  the  existence  of  which  is 

scanty  supply  of  water,  and  that  generally  m^de  manifest  to  the  observer  by  the  declination  of 
brackish.  Pura  is  probably  the  Banpoo?  ol  mod-  “  p  aced  under  one  of  the  threads.  When 

era  maps,  which  is  in  the  same  longitude  with  .‘f,  ‘  ''  ™oana  of  a  needle 

L,  *  ’  •  I  •  u  .,1  I  1  a  which  can  be  slid  down  to  the  point  intimated,  to 

the  Hamoon,  or  sea  in  which  the  Helmund  ter-  whether  the  metal  is  iron.  The  application  of 
minates.  Here  Alexander  remained  some  time  ||,jg  discovery  to  archaology  is  much  dwelt  upon ; 


to  refresh,  and  receiving  a  convoy  from  Lower  as  by  j^s  application,  like  soundings,  in  the  rivers  of 
Persia,  renewed  his  march  through  Karmania  the  vast  old  Roman  empire,  it  will  readily  appear 
(Kurman),  meeting  everywhere,  as  he  ap-  where  and  what  treasures  of  metallic  art  are  imbed- 
proached  the  limits  of  civilization,  both  welcome  ded  there.  It  reminds  us  of  the  remarkable  prac- 
and  abundance.  Either  at  or  near  Kurman  he  tice  of  finding  out  mines  by  the  use  of  a  divining- 
met  Craterus,  who  had  safely  brought  back  the  rod. — Lit.  Gaz. 
heavy  baggage  and  bulk  of  the  army  by  the 

Bolan  Pass  and  by  Kandahar,  but  by  what  route  Zones  without  Rains. — M.  Fournet,  Professor 
from  Seistan  is  nowhere  mentioned.  of  the  Facultv  of  Sciences  at  Lvnns.  on  zones  with- 


ZoNES  WITHOUT  Rains. — M.  Foumct,  Professor 
of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  at  Lyons,  on  zones  with- 


The  expedition  ended  by  Alexander’s  return  out  rains  or  deserts,  concludes — 1.  That,  as  regards 
to  Persepolis  or  Pasargada,  near  Shiraz,  witli  a  tropical  rains,  we  are  to  form  two  great  atmospheri- 
light  division,  while  he  sent  Hephseston  to  skirt  cal  divisions,  one  comprising  the  regions  subject  to 
the  coast  and  relieve  Nearchus.  The  united  trade-winds,  the  other  those  in  which  there  are 
army  of  Alexander  reached  Susa  about  the  end  monsoons.  2  That  the  latter  do  no  not  imply  ab- 
of  February  325  b.  c.,  just  five  years  from  the  deserts,  as  the  alternate  action  of  the  mon- 

period  of  its  march  from  Ecbalana  in  pursuit  of  soons  brings  rains.  3.  That  the  effects  of  tropical 
Darius,  and  five  and  a  half  from  the  date  of  the  5*“'’  '’J;  «>">e  "i-y  P™; 


victory  of  Guagamela  or  Arbela. 


duce  small  local  deserts,  or  at  least  great  general 
aridity.  4.  That,  in  the  division  of  the  trade-winds. 


It  IS  difficult  to  account  tor  the  apparent  facili-  of  uniform  structure  situated  between  the 

ty  with  which  Alexander  carried  his  large  ar-  zones  of  intertropical  and  subtropical  rains,  receive 
mies  over  tracts  now  deemed  impassable  for  m,  rains,  and  are  therefore  condemned  to  absolute 
niore  than  caravans.  We  must  allow  something  drought.  5.  A  great  elevation  of  the  land,  in  the 
for  the  habit  of  dealing  as  slaves  with  the  entire  form  of  a  plateau,  may  determine  rain  :  and,  that  a 
population  of  a  city  or  province  reduced  after  very  great  irregularity  in  the  land  may  completely 
resistance  in  arms.  This  gave  means  of  trans-  change  the  normal  order  of  things,  by  causing  rains 
port  over  mountains,  such  as  are  not  command-  out  of  season,  even  in  the  tropics. — Atken. 
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SONG  OF  THE  HEMPSEED.  1 

BY  ELIZA  COOK. 

From  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

Ay,  scatter  me  well,  ’tis  a  moist  spring  day, 

Wide  and  far  be  the  Hcmpseed  sown  ; 

And  bravely  I'll  stand  on  the  autumn  land 

When  the  rains  have  dropp’d  and  the  winds 
have  blown. 

Man  shall  carefully  gather  me  up, 

His  hand  shall  rule  and  my  form  shall  change, 

Not  as  a  mate  for  the  purple  of  state,  ' 

Nor  into  aught  that  is  “  rich  and  strange.” 

But  I  will  come  forth  all  woven  and  spun. 

With  my  fine  threads  curl’d  in  serpent  length. 

And  the  fire-wrought  chain,  and  the  lion’s  thick 
mane. 

Shall  be  rivalled  by  me  in  mighty  strength. 

I  have  many  a  place  in  the  busy  world, 

Of  triumph  and  fear,  of  sorrow  and  joy  ; 

I  carry  the  freeman’s  flag  unfurl’d, 

I  am  linked  to  childhood’s  darling  toy. 

Then  scatter  me  wide,  and  hackle  me  well. 

For  a  varied  tale  can  the  Hcmpseed  tell. 

Bravely  I  swing  in  the  anchor  ring 

Where  the  foot  of  the  proud  man  cometh  not. 
Where  the  dolphin  leaps,  and  the  sea-weed  creeps 
O’er  the  rifted  sand  and  coral  grot. 

Down,  down  below  I  merrily  go 

When  the  huge  ship  takes  her  rocking  rest. 

The  waters  may  chafe,  but  she  dwelleth  as  safe 
As  the  young  bird  in  its  woodland  nest. 

I  wreath  the  spars  of  that  same  fair  ship 
Where  the  gallant  sea-hearts  cling  about. 
Springing  aloft  with  a  song  on  the  lip, 

Putting  their  faith  in  the^ordage  stout. 

I  am  true  when  the  blast  sways  the  giant  mast. 
Straining  and  stretch’d  in  a  nor-west  gale, 

1  abide  with  the  bark,  in  the  day  and  the  dark, 
Lashing  the  hammock  and  reefing  the  sail. 

Oh,  the  billows  and  I  right  fairly  cope. 

And  the  wild  tide  is  stemm’d  by  the  cable  rope. 

Sons  of  Evil,  bad  and  bold. 

Madly  ye  live  and  little  ye  reck. 

Till  1  am  noosed  in  a  coiling  fold 
Ready  to  hug  your  felon  neck. 

The  yarn  is  smooth  and  the  knot  is  sure, 

I  will  be  firm  to  the  task  I  take ; 

Thinly  they  twine  the  halter  line. 

Yet  when  does  the  halter  hitch  or  break  ? 

My  leaves  are  light  and  ray  flowers  are  bright — 

Fit  for  an  infant  hand  to  clasp ; 

But  what  think  ye  of  me,  ’neath  the  gibbet-tree. 
Dangling  high  in  the  hangman’s  grasp 
Oh,  a  terrible  thing  does  the  Hempseed  seem  | 

’Twixt  the  hollow  floor  and  stout  crossbeam  ! 

The  people  rejoice,  the  banners  are  spread  ; 

There  is  frolic  and  feasting  in  cottage  and  hall ; 
The  festival  shout  is  echoing  out 

From  trellised  porch  and  Gothic  will; 

Merry  souls  hie  to  the  belfry  tower. 

Gaily  they  laugh  when  1  am  found. 

And  rare  music  they  make,  till  the  quick  peals 
shake 

The  ivy  that  wraps  the  turret  round  :  * 

The  Hempseed  lives  with  the  old  church  bell. 

And  helpeth  the  holiday  ding-dong-dell. 

The  sunshine  falls  on  a  new-made  grave ; 

The  funeral  train  is  long  and  sad  ; 

The  poor  man  has  come  to  the  happiest  home. 

And  easiest  pillow  he  ever  had. 

VoL  IV.  No.  I.  4 


I  shall  be  there  to  lower  him  down 
Gently  into  his  narrow  bed  ; 

I  shall  be  there  the  work  to  share, 

To  guard  his  feet,  and  cradle  his  head. 

I  may  be  seen  on  the  hillock  green. 

Flung  aside  with  the  bleaching  skull. 

While  the  earth  is  thrown  with  worm  and  bone, 
Till  the  sexton  has  done,  and  the  grave  is  full. 
Back  to  the  gloomy  vault  I’m  borne. 

Leaving  coffin  and  nail  to  crumble  and  rust. 
There  I  am  laid  with  the  mattock  and  spade. 
Moistened  with  tears  and  clogg’d  with  dust ; 

Oh,  the  Hempseed  cometh  in  doleful  shape. 

With  the  mourner’s  cloak  and  sable  crape. 

Harvest  shall  spread  with  its  glittering  wheat ; 

The  barn  shall  be  opened,  the  stack  shall  be 
piled ; 

Ye  shall  see  the  ripe  grain  shining,  out  from  the 
wain. 

And  the  berry-stained  arms  of  the  gleaner  child. 
Heap  on,  heap  on  till  the  waggon-ribs  creak, 

Let  the  sheaves  go  towering  to  the  sky  ; 

Up  with  the  shock  till  the  broad  wheels  rock. 

Fear  not  to  carry  the  rich  freight  high. 

For  1  will  unfold  the  tottering  gold, 

I  will  fetter  the  rolling  load  ; 

Nut  an  ear  shall  escape  my  binding  hold. 

On  the  furrowed  field  or  jolting  road  ; 

Oh,  the  Hempseed  hath  a  fair  place  to  fill. 

With  the  harvest  band  on  the  corn-crown’d  hill. 

My  threads  are  set  in  the  heaving  net. 

Out  with  the  fisher-boy  far  at  sea. 

While  he  whistles  a  tune  to  the  lonely  moon. 

And  trusts  for  his  morrow’s  bread  to  me. 

Toiling  away  through  the  dry  summer-day 
Round  and  round  1  steadily  twist. 

And  bring  from  the  cell  of  the  deep  old  well 
What  is  rarely  prized  but  sorely  miss’d. 

In  the  whirling  swing — in  the  peg-top  string. 
There  am  i,  a  worshipped  slave. 

On  ocean  and  earth  I’m  a  goodly  thing, 

I  serve  from  the  pla^-ground  to  the  grave. 

I  have  many  a  place  in  the  busy  world. 

Of  triumph  and  fear,  of  sorrow  and  joy  ; 

I  carry  the  freeman’s  flag  unfurl’d. 

And  am  linked  to  childhood’s  darling  toy  ; 
Then  scatter  me  wide,  and  hackle  me  well. 

And  a  varied  tale  shall  the  Hempseed  tell. 


«  DESTINY.” 


From  Tail’s  Mavazinc. 


I  saw  a  Flower  over  a  starlit  brook. 

All  sad  and  lone,  bending  her  dewy  head  ; 

And  every  time  the  ruffling  night-wind  shook 
The  darkening  waves,  she  bow’d,  as  though  she 
read 

Some  legend  of  her  destiny;  for  there 

Were  mirror’d  a  few  stars,  in  their  faint  shining 

But  half  revealing,  half  with  doubt  entwining. 

The  fate  of  all  things,  faithful,  fond,  and  fair  ! 

I  looked  again,  that  dreamlike  Flower  was  gone — 
Over  the  brook  the  night-wind  sigh’d  alone 
And,  one  by  one,  upon  the  stream  did  fling 
The  purple  leaves  of  that  frail,  faded  thing. 
Sybilline,  scatter’d  to  the  waves  to  be 
Emblems  to  others  of  like  Destiny.  J.  B. 
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ADVENTURES  IN  TEXAS. 

No.  I. 

A  Scamper  in  the  Prairie  of  Jacinto. 

From  Blackwood’s  Magazine. 

Reader  !  Were  you  ever  in  a  Texian 
prairie  ?  Probably  not.  /  have  been  ;  and 
this  was  how  it  happened.  When  a  very- 
young  man,  I  found  myself  one  fine  morning 
possessor  of  a  Texas  land-scrip — that  is  to 
say,  a  certificate  of  the  Galveston  Bay  and 
Texas  Land  Company,  in  which  it  was  stated, 
that  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  duly  paid  and  delivered  by  Mr. 
Edward  Rivers  into  the  hands  of  the  cashier 
of  the  aforesaid  company,  he,  the  said  Ed¬ 
ward  Rivers,  was  become  entitled  to  ten 
thousand  acres  of  Texian  land,  to  be  selettcd 
by  himself,  or  those  he  should  appoint,  under 
the  sole  condition  of  not  infringing  on  the 
property  or  rights  of  the  holders  of  previously 
given  certificates. 

Ten  thousand  acres  of  the  finest  land  in 
the  world,  and  under  a  heaven  compared  to 
which,  our  Maryland  sky,  bright  as  it  is,  ap¬ 
pears  dull  and  foggy !  It  was  a  tempting 
bait ;  too  good  a  one  not  to  be  caught  at  by 
many  in  those  times  of  speculation  ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  our  free  and  enlightened  citizens 
bought  and  sold  their  millions  of  Texian 
acres  just  as  readily  as  they  did  their  thou¬ 
sands  of  towns  and  villages  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,-  and  Michigan,  and  their  tens  of 
thousands  of  shares  in  banks  and  railways. 
It  was  a  speculative  fever,  which  has  since, 
we  may  hope,  been  in  some  degree  cured. 
At  any  rate,  the  remedies  applied  have  been 
tolerably  severe. 

I  had  not  escaped  the  contagion,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  got  the  land  on  paper,  I  thought  I  should 
like  to  see  it  in  dirty  acres ;  so,  in  company 
with  a  friend  who  had  a  similar  venture,  I 
embarked  at  Baltimore  on  board  the  Catcher 
schooner,  and,  after  a  three  weeks’  voyage, 
arrived  in  Galveston  Bay. 

The  grassy  shores  of  this  bay,  into  which 
the  river  Brazos  empties  itself,  rise  so  little 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  to  which  they 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  in  color,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  discover  them,  were  it 
not  for  three  stunted  trees  growing  on  the 
western  extremity  of  a  long  lizard-shaped 
island  that  stretches  nearly  sixty  miles  across 
the  bay,  and  conceals  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
These  trees  are  the  only  landmark  for  the 
mariner;  and,  with  their  exception,  not  a 
single  object — not  a  hill,  a  house,  nor  so 
much  as  a  bush,  relieves  the  level  sameness 
of  the  island  and  adjacent  continent. 

After  we  had,  with  some  difficulty,  got  on 
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the  inner  side  of  the  island,  a  pilot  came  on 
board  and  took  charge  of  the  vessel.  The 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  run  us  on  a  sand¬ 
bank,  off  which  we  got  with  no  small  labor, 
and  by  the  united  exertions  of  sailors  and 
passengers,  and  at  length  entered  the  river. 
In  our  impatience  to  land,  I  and  my  friend 
left  the  schooner  in  a  cockleshell  of  a  boat, 
which  upset  in  the  surge,  and  we  found  our¬ 
selves  floundering  in  the  water.  Luckily  it 
was  not  very  deep,  and  we  escaped  with  a 
thorough  drenching. 

When  we  had  scrambled  on  shore,  we 
gazed  about  us  for  some  time  before  we 
I  could  persuade  ourselves  that  we  were  actu¬ 
ally  upon  land.  It  was,  without  exception, 
the  strangest  coast  we  had  ever  seen,  and 
there  was  scarcely  a  possibility  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  the  boundary  between  earth  and  water. 
The  green  grass  grew  down  to  the  edge  of 
the  green  sea,  and  there  was  only  the  streak 
of  white  foam  left  by  the  latter  upon  the  for¬ 
mer  to  serve  as  a  line  of  demarcation.  Be¬ 
fore  us  was  a  plain,  a  hundred  or  more  miles 
in  extent,  covered  with  long,  fine  grass,  roll¬ 
ing  in  waves  before  each  puff  of  the  sea- 
breeze,  with  neither  tree,  nor  house,  nor 
hill,  to  vary  the  monotony  of  the  surface. 
Ten  or  twelve  miles  tow'ards  the  north  and 
north-west,  we  distinguished  some  dark 
masses,  which  we  afterw’ards  discovered  to 
be  groups  of  trees ;  but  to  our  eyes  they 
hx)ked  exactly  like  islands  in  a  green  sea, 
and  we  subsequently  learned  that  they  were 
called  islands  by  the  people  of  the  country. 
It  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  given 
them  a  more  appropriate  name,  or  one  better 
describing  their  appearance. 

Proceeding  along  the  shore,  w’e  came  to  a 
blockhouse  situated  behind  a  small  tongue  of 
land  projecting  into  the  river,  and  decorated 
with  the  flag  of  the  Mexican  republic,  wav¬ 
ing  in  all  its  glory  from  the  roof  At  that 
period,  this  was  the  oidy  building  of  which 
Galveston  harbor  could  boast.  It  served  as 
custom-house  and  as  barracks  for  the  gar¬ 
rison,  also  as  the  residence  of  the  director  of 
customs,  and  of  the  civil  and  military  intend- 
ant,  as  headquarters  of  the  officer  command¬ 
ing,  and,  moreover,  as  hotel  and  w'ine  and 
spirit  store.  Alongside  the  board,  on  which 
was  depicted  a  sort  of  hieroglyphic,  intended 
for  the  Mexican  eagle,  hung  a  bottle  doing 
duty  as  a  sign,  and  the  republican  banner 
threw  its  protecting  shadow’  over  an  an¬ 
nouncement  of — “  Brandy,  Whisky,  and  Ac¬ 
commodation  for  Man  and  Beast.” 

As  we  approached  the  house,  we  saw  the 
whole  garrison  assembled  before  the  door. 
It  consisted  of  a  dozen  dwarfish,  spindle- 
shanked  Mexican  soldiers,  none  of  them  so 
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big  or  half  so  strong  as  American  boys  of 
fifteen,  and  whom  1  would  have  backed  a 
single  Kentucky  woodsman,  armed  with  a 
riding-whip,  to  have  driven  to  the  four  winds 
of  heaven.  These  heroes  all  sported  tre¬ 
mendous  beards,  whiskers,  and  mustaches, 
and  had  a  habit  of  knitting  their  brows,  in 
the  endeavor,  as  we  supposed,  to  look  fierce 
and  formidable.  They  were  crow’ding  round 
a  table  of  rough  planks,  and  playing  a  game 
of  cards,  in  which  they  were  so  deeply  en¬ 
grossed  that  they  took  no  notice  of  our  ap¬ 
proach.  Their  officer,  however,  came  out 
of  the  house  to  meet  us. 

Captain  Cotton,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Mexican  Gazette,  now  civil  and  military  com¬ 
mandant  at  Galveston,  customs-director,  har¬ 
bor-master  j  and  tavern-keeper,  and  a  Yankee 
to  boot,  seemed  to  trouble  bimself  very  little 
about  his  various  dignities  and  titles.  lie 
produced  some  capit^  French  and  Spanish 
wine,  which,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  he  got 
duty  free,  and  welcomed  us  to  Texas.  We 
were  presently  joined  by  some  of  our  fellow- 
passengers,  who  seemed  as  bewildered  as  we 
had  ben  at  the  billiard-table  appearance  of 
the  country.  Indeed  the  place  looked  so 
desolate  and  uninviting,  that  there  was  little 
inducement  to  remain  on  terra  Jirma,  and  it 
was  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  we  once  more 
found  ourselves  on  board  the  schooner. 

We  took  three  days  to  sail  up  the  river 
Brazos  to  the  town  of  Brazoria,  a  distance  of 
thirty  miles.  On  the  first  day  nothing  but 
meadow  land  was  visible  on  either  side  of 
us ;  but,  on  the  second,  the  monotonous 
grass-covered  surface  was  varied  by  islands 
of  trees,  and,  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  we  pa.ssed  through  a  for¬ 
est  of  sycamores,  and  saw  several  herds  of 
deer  and  docks  of  wild  turkeys.  At  length 
we  reached  Brazoria,  which  at  the  time  I 
speak  of,  namely,  in  the  year  183*2,  was  an 
important  city — for  Texas,  that  is  to  say — 
consisting  of  upwards  of  thirty  houses,  three 
of  which  were  of  brick,  three  of  planks,  and 
the  remainder  of  logs.  All  the  inhabitants 
were  Americans,  and  the  streets  .arranged  in 
American  fashion,  in  straight  lines  and  at 
right  angles.  The  only  objection  to  the 
place  was,  that  in  the  wet  season  it  was  all 
under  water  :  but  the  Brazorians  overlooked 
this  little  inconvenience,  in  consideration  of 
the  inexhaustible  fruitfulness  of  the  soil.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  March  when  we  arrived, 
and  yet  there  was  already  an  abundance  of 
new  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  and  artichokes, 
all  of  the  finest  sorts  and  most  delicious 
fiavor. 

At  Brazoria,  my  friend  and  myself  had  the 
satisfaction  of  learning  that  our  land-certifi¬ 


cates,  for  which  we  had  each  paid  a  thousand 
dollars,  were  worth  exactly  nothing — ^just  so 
much  waste  paper,  in  short — unless  we  chose 
to  conform  to  a  condition  to  which  onr  wor¬ 
thy  friends,  the  Galveston  Bay  and  Texas 
Land  Company,  had  never  made  the  smallest 
allusion. 

It  appeared  that  in  the  year  1824,  the 
Mexican  Congress  had  passed  an  act  for  the 
encouragement  of  emigration  from  the  United 
States  to  Texas.  In  consequence  of  this 
act,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  with  con¬ 
tractors,  or  empresarios,  as  they  call  them  in 
Mexico,  who  had  bound  themselves  to  bring 
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a  certain  number  of  settlers  into  Texas  within 
a  given  time,  and  without  any  expense  to  the 
Mexican  government.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Mexican  government  had  engaged  to 
furnish  land  to  these  emigrants  at  the  rate  of 
five  square  leagues  to  every  hundred  fami¬ 
lies  ;  but  to  this  agreement  one  condition 
was  attached,  and  it  was,  that  all  settlers 
should  be,  or  become,  Roman  Catholics. 
Failing  this,  the  validity  of  their  claims  to 
the  land  was  not  recognized,  and  they  were 
liable  to  be  turned  out  any  day  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet. 

This  information  threw  us  into  no*  small 
perplexity.  It  w’as  clear  that  we  had  been 
duped,  completely  bubbled,  by  the  rascally 
Land  Company ;  that,  as  heretics,  the  Mexi¬ 
can  government  would  have  nothing  to  say 
to  us ;  and  that,  unless  we  chose  to  become 
converts  to  the  Romish  Church,  we  might 
whistle  for  our  acres,  and  light  our  pipes 
with  the  certificate.  Our  Yankee  friends 
at  Brazoria,  however,  laughed  at  our  dilemma, 
and  told  us  that  we  were  only  in  the  same 
plight  as  hundreds  of  our  countrymen,  who 
had  come  to  Texas  in  total  ignorance  of  this 
condition,  but  who  had  not  the  less  taken 
possession  of  their  land  and  settled  there ; 
that  they  themselves  were  amongst  the  num¬ 
ber,  and  that,  although  it  was  just  as  likely 
they  would  turn  negroes  as  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics,  they  had  no  idea  of  being  turned  out  of 
their  houses  .and  plantations ;  that,  at  any 
rate,  if  the  Mexicans  tried  it,  they  had  their 
rifles  with  them,  and  should  be  apt,  they 
reckoned,  to  burn  powder  before  they  allow¬ 
ed  themselves  to  be  kicked  off*  such  an  al¬ 
mighty  fine  piece  of  soil.  So,  after  a  while, 
we  began  to  think,  that  as  we  had  paid  our 
money  and  come  so  far,  we  might  do  as 
others  had  done  before  us— occupy  our  land 
and  wait  the  course  of  events.  The  next 
day  we  each  bought  a  horse,  or  mustang,  as 
they  call  them  there,  which  animals  were 
selling  at  Brazoria  for  next  to  nothing,  and 
rode  out  into  the  prairie  to  look  for  a  con¬ 
venient  spot  to  settle. 
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These  mustangs  are  small  horses,  rarely 
above  fourteen  hands  high,  and  are  descend¬ 
ed  from  the  Spanish  breed  introduced  by  the 
original  concjuerors  of  the  country.  During 
the  three  centuries  that  h  ve  elapsed  since 
the  conquest  of  Mexico,  they  have  increased 
and  multiplied  to  an  extraordinary  extent, 
and  are  to  be  found  in  vast  droves  in  the 
Texian  prairies,  although  they  are  nov/  be¬ 
ginning  to  become  somewhat  scarcer.  They 
are  taken  with  the  tassOy  concerning  which 
instrument  or  weapon,  I  will  here  say  a  word 
or  two,  notwithstanding  that  it  has  been  often 
described. 

The  lasso  is  usually  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  long,  v^ry  flexible,  and  composed  of 
strips  of  twisted  ox-hide.  One  end  is  fasten¬ 
ed  to  the  saddle,  and  the  other,  which  forms 
a  running  noose,  held  in  the  hand  of  the 
hunter,  who,  thus  equipped,  rides  out  into 
the  prairie.  When  he  discovers  a  troop  of 
wild  horses,  he  manoeuvres  to  get  to  wind¬ 
ward  of  them,  and  then  to  approach  as  near 
them  as  possible.  If  he  is  an  experienced 
hand,  the  horses  seldom  or  never  escape  him, 
and  as  soon  as  he  finds  himself  within  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  of  them,  he  throws  the  noose 
with  unerring  aim  over  the  neck  of  the  one 
he  has  selected  for  his  prey.  This  done,  he 
turns  his  own  horse  sharp  round,  gives  him 
the  spur,  and  gallops  away,  dragging  his  un¬ 
fortunate  captive  after  him,  breathless,  and 
with  his  windpipe  so  compressed  by  the 
noose;  that  he  is  unable  to  make  the  smallest 
resistance,  and  after  a  few  yards,  falls  head¬ 
long  to  the  ground,  and  lies  motionless  and 
almost  lifeless,  sometimes  indeed  badly  hurt 
and  disabled.  From  this  day  forward,  the 
horse  which  has  been  thus  caught  never  for¬ 
gets  the  lasso ;  the  mere  sight  of  it  makes 
him  tremble  in  every  limb;  and,  however 
wild  he  may  be,  it  is  sufficient  to  show  it  to 
him,  or  lay  it  on  his  neck,  to  render  him  as 
tame  and  docile  as  a  lamb. 

The  horse  taken,  next  comes  the  breaking 
in,  which  is  effected  in  a  no  less  brutal  man¬ 
ner  than  his  capture.  The  eyes  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  animal  are  covered  with  a  bandagre, 
and  a  tremendous  bit,  a  pound  weight  or 
more,  clapped  into  his  mouth ;  the  horse- 
breaker  puts  on  a  pair  of  spurs  six  inches 
long,  and  with  rowels  like  penknives,  and 
jumping  on  his  back,  urges  him  to  his  very 
utmost  speed.  If  the  horse  tries  to  rear,  or 
turns  restive,  one  pull,  and  not  a  very  hard 
one  either,  at  the  instrument  of  torture  they 
call  a  bit,  is  sufficient  to  tear  his  mouth  to 
shreds,  and  cause  the  blood  to  flow  in  streams. 
I  have  myself  seen  horses’  teeth  broken  with 
these  barbarous  bits.  The  poor  beast  whin¬ 
nies  and  groans  with  pain  and  terror ;  but 
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there  is  no  help  for  him,  the  spurs  are  at  his 
flanks,  and  on  he  goes  full  gallop,  till  he  is 
ready  to  sink  from  fatigue  and  exhaustion. 
He  then  has  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  rest  al¬ 
lowed  him  ;  but  scarcely  does  he  begin  to 
recover  breath,  which  has  been  ridden  and 
spurred  out  of  his  body,  when  he  is  again 
mounted,  and  has  to  go  through  the  same 
violent  process  as  before.  If  he  breaks  doM  n 
during  this  rude  trial,  he  is  either  knocked 
on  the  head  or  driven  away  as  useless ;  but 
if  he  holds  out,  he  is  marked  with  a  hot  iron, 
and  left  to  graze  on  the  prairie.  Hencefor¬ 
ward,  there  is  no  particular  difficulty  in 
catching  him  when  wanted  ;  the  w’ildness  of 
the  horse  is  completely  punished  out  of  him, 
but  for  it  is  substituted  the  most  confirmed 
vice  and  malice  that  it  is  possible  to  con¬ 
ceive.  T^ese  mustangs  are  unquestionably 
the  most  deceitful  and  spiteful  of  all  the 
equine  race.  They  seem  to  be  perpetually 
looking  out  for  an  opportunity  of  playing 
their  master  a  trick  ;  and  very  soon  after  I 
got  possession  of  mine,  I  was  nearly  paying 
for  him  in  a  way  that  I  had  certainly  not 
calculated  upon. 

We  were  going  to  Bolivar,  and  had  to 
cross  the  river  Brazos.  I  was  the  last  but 
one  to  get  into  the  boat,  and  was  leading  my 
horse  carelessly  by  the  bridle.  Just  as  I 
was  about  to  step  in,  a  sudden  jerk,  and  a 
cry  of  “  mind  your  beast !”  made  me  jump 
on  one  side ;  and  lucky  it  w'as  that  I  did  so. 
My  mustang  had  suddenly  sprung  back, 
reared  up,  and  then  throwm  himself  forward 
upon  me  with  such  force  and  fury,  that,  as  I 
got  out  of  his  way,  his  fore  feet  went  com¬ 
pletely  through  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  I 
never  in  my  life  saw  an  animal  in  such  a 
paroxysm  of  rage.  He  curled  up  his  lips  till 
his  whole  range  of  teeth  was  visible,  his 
eyes  literally  shot  fire,  while  the  foam  flew 
from  his  mouth,  and  he  gave  a  w'ild  scream¬ 
ing  neigh  that  had  something  quite  diabolical 
in  its  sound.  I  was  standing  perfectly  thun¬ 
derstruck  at  this  scene,  when  one  of  the 
party  took  a  lasso  and  very  quietly  laid  it 
over  the  animal’s  neck.  The  effect  was  re¬ 
ally  magical.  With  closed  mouth,  drooping 
ears,  and  head  low,  there  stood  the  mustang, 
as  meek  and  docile  as  any  old  jackass.  The 
change  was  so  sudden  and  comical,  that  we 
all  burst  out  laughing;  although,  when  I 
came  to  reflect  on  the  danger  I  had  run,  it 
required  all  my  love  of  horses  to  prevent  me 
from  shooting  the  brute  upon  the  spot. 

Mounted  upon  this  ticklish  steed,  and  in 
company  with  my  friend,  I  made  various 
excursions  to  Bolivar,  Marion,  Columbia, 
Anahuac,  incipient  cities  consisting  of  from 
five  to  twenty  houses.  We  also  visited  nu- 
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merous  plantations  and  clearings,  to  the 
owners  of  some  of  which  we  were  known, 
or  had  messages  of  introduction ;  but  either 
with  or  without  such  recommendations,  we 
always  found  a  hearty  welcome  and  hospita¬ 
ble  reception,  and  it  was  rare  that  we  were 
allowed  to  pay  for  our  entertainment. 

We  arrived  one  day  at  a  clearing,  which 
lay  a  few  miles  olf  the  way  from  Harrisburg 
to  San  Felipe  de  Austin,  and  belonged  to  a 
Mr.  Neal.  He  had  been  three  years  in  the 
country,  occupying  himself  with  the  breeding 
of  cattle,  which  is  unquestionably  the  most 
agreeable,  as  well  as  profitable,  occupation 
that  can  be  followed  in  Texas.  He  had  be¬ 
tween  seven  and  eight  hundred  head  of  cat¬ 
tle,  and  from  fifty  to  sixty  horses,  all  mus¬ 
tangs.  His  plantation,  like  nearly  all  the 
plantations  in  Texas  at  that  time,  was  as  yet 
in  a  very  rough  state  ;  and  his  house,  although 
roomy  and  comfortable  enough  inside,  w'as 
built  of  unhewn  tree-trunks,  in  true  back¬ 
woodsman  style.  It  was  situated  on  the  bor¬ 
der  of  one  of  the  islands,  or  groups  of  trees, 
and  stood  between  two  gigantic  sycamores, 
which  sheltered  it  from  the  sun  and  wind. 
In  front,  and  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  lay  the 
prairie,  covered  with  its  waving  grass  and 
many-colored  flowers;  behind  the  dwelling 
arose  the  cluster  of  forest  trees  in  all  their 
primeval  majesty,  laced  and  bound  together 
by  an  infinity  of  wild  vines,  which  shot  their  j 
tendrils  and  clinging  branches  hundreds  of  I 
feet  upwards  to  the  very  top  of  the  trees, 
embracing  and  covering  the  whole  island 
with  a  green  network,  and  converting  it  into 
an  immense  bower  of  vine  leaves,  which 
would  have  been  no  unsuitable  abode  for 
Bacchus  and  his  train. 

These  islands  are  one  of  the  most  enchant¬ 
ing  features  of  Texian  scenery.  Of  infinite 
variety  and  beauty  of  form,  and  unrivalled  in 
the  growth  and  magnitude  of  the  trees  that 
compose  them,  they  are  to  be  found  of  all 
shapes — circular,  parallelograms,  hexagons, 
octagons — some  again  twisting  and  winding 
like  dark-green  snakes  over  the  brighter  sur¬ 
face  of  the  prairie.  In  no  park  or  artificially 
laid  out  grounds,  would  it  be  possible  to  find 
any  thing  equalling  these  natural  shrubberies 
in  beauty  and  symmetry.  In  the  morning  and 
evening  especially,  when  surrounded  by  a  sort 
of  light  grayish  mist,  and  with  the  horizontal 
beams  of  the  rising  or  setting  sun  gleaming 
through  them,  they  offer  pictures  which  it  is 
impossible  to  get  weary  of  admiring. 

Mr.  Neal  was  a  jovial  Kentuckian,  and  he 
received  us  with  the  greatest  hospitality,  only 
asking  in  return  all  the  news  we  could  give 
him  from  the  States.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine, 
without  having  witnessed  it,  the  feverish  eager¬ 


ness  and  curiosity  with  which  all  intelligence 
from  their  native  country  is  sought  after  and 
listened  to  by  these  dwellers  in  the  desert. 
Men,  women,  and  children,  crowded  round 
us  :  and  though  we  had  arrived  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  it  was  near  sunrise  before  we  could 
escape  from  the  inquiries  by  which  we  were 
overwhelmed,  and  retire  to  the  beds  that  had 
been  prepared  for  us. 

I  had  not  slept  very  long  when  I  was  roused 
by  our  worthy  host.  He  was  going  out  to 
catch  twenty  or  thirty  oxen,  which  were 
wanted  for  the  market  at  New  Orleans.  As 
the  kind  of  chase  which  takes  place  after 
these  animals  is  very  interesting,  and  rarely 
dangerous,  we  willingly  accepted  the  invita¬ 
tion  to  accompany  him,  and  having  dressed 
and  breakfasted  in  all  haste,  got  upon  our 
mustangs  and  rode  ofl’  into  the  prairie. 

The  party  was  half  a  dozen  strong,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Mr.  Neal,  my  friend  and  myself, 
and  tliree  negroes.  What  we  had  to  do  was 
to  drive  the  cattle,  which  were  grazing  on  the 
prairie  in  herds  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  head, 
to  the  house,  and  then  those  which  were  se¬ 
lected  for  the  market  were  to  be  taken  with 
the  lasso  and  sent  off  to  Brazoria. 

After  riding  four  or  five  miles,  we  came  in 
sight  of  a  drove,  splendid  animals,  standing 
very  high,  and  of  most  symmetrical  form. 
The  horns  of  these  cattle  are  of  unusual 
length,  and,  in  the  distance,  have  more  the 
appearance  of  stags’  antlers  than  bulls’  horns. 
We  approached  the  herd  first  to  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  They  remained  quite  quiet. 
We  rode  round  them,  and  in  like  manner  got 
in  rear  of  a  second  and  third  drove,  and  then 
began  to  spread  out,  so  as  to  form  a  half 
circle,  and  drive  the  cattle  towards  the  house. 

Hitherto  my  mustang  had  behaved  exceed¬ 
ingly  well,  cantering  freely  along,  and  not 
attempting  to  play  any  tricks.  I  had  scarcely, 
however,  left  the  remainder  of  the  party  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards,  when  the  devil  by 
which  he  was  possessed  began  to  wake  up. 
The  mustangs  belonging  to  the  plantation 
were  grazing  some  three  quaiters  of  a  mile 
off ;  and  no  sooner  did  my  beast  catch  sight 
of  them,  than  he  commenced  practising  every 
species  of  jump  and  leap  that  it  is  possible  for 
a  horse  to  execute,  and  many  of  a  nature  so 
extraordinary,  that  I  should  have  thought  no 
brute  that  ever  went  on  four  legs  would  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  them.  He  shied, 
reared,  pranced,  leaped  forwards,  backwards, 
and  sideways  ;  in  short,  played  such  infernal 
pranks,  that,  although  a  practised  rider,  I 
found  it  no  easy  matter  to  keep  my  seat.  I 
began  heartily  to  regret  that  I  had  brought  no 
las.so  with  me,  which  would  have  tamed  him 
at  once,  and  that,  contrary  to  Mr.  Neal’s  ad- 
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vice,  I  had  put  on  my  American  bit  instead 
of  a  Mexican  one.  Without  these  auxiliaries 
;dl  my  horsemanship  was  useless.  The  brute 
walloped  like  a  mad  creature  some  five  hun¬ 
dred  yards,  caring  nothing  for  my  efforts  to 
stop  him  ;  and  then  finding  himself  close  to 
the  troop  of  mustangs,  he  stopped  suddenly 
short,  threw  his  head  between  his  forelegs, 
and  his  hind  feet  into  the  air,  with  such 
vicious  violence,  that  1  was  pitched  clean  out 
of  the  saddle.  Before  I  well  knew  where  1 
was,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  put 
his  fore  feet  on  the  bridle,  pull  bit  and  bridoon 
out  of  his  mouth,  and  then,  with  a  neigh  of 
exultation,  spring  into  the  midst  of  the  herd 
of  mustangs. 

I  got  up  out  of  the  long  grass  in  a  towering 
passion.  One  of  the  negroes  who  was  near¬ 
est  to  me  came  galloping  to  my  assistance, 
and  begged  me  to  let  the  beast  run  for  a  while, 
and  when  Anthony,  the  huntsman,  came,  he 
would  soon  catch  him.  I  was  too  angry  to 
listen  to  reason,  and  I  ordered  him  to  get  off 
his  horse,  and  let  me  mount.  The  black 
begged  and  prayed  of  me  not  to  ride  after  the 
brute;  and  Mr.  Neal,  who  was  some  distance 
off,  shouted  to  me,  as  loud  as  he  could,  for 
Heaven’s  sake,  to  stop — that  I  did  not  know 
what  it  was  to  chase  a  wild  horse  in  aTexian 
prairie,  and  that  I  must  not  fancy  myself  in 
the  meadows  of  Louisiana  or  Florida.  I  paid 
no  attention  to  all  this — I  was  in  too  great  a 
rage  at  the  trick  the  beast  had  played  me,  and, 
jumping  on  the  negro’s  horse,  I  galloped  away 
like  mad. 

My  rebellious  steed  was  grazing  quietly 
with  his  companions,  and  he  allowed  me  to 
come  within  a  couple  of  hundred  paces  of 
him  ;  but  just  as  I  had  prepared  the  lasso, 
which  was  fastened  to  the  negro’s  saddle-bow, 
he  gave  a  start,  and  galloped  off  some  distance 
further,  I  after  him.  Again  he  made  a  pause, 
and  munched  a  mouthful  of  grass — then  off 
again  for  another  half  mile.  This  time  I  had 
great  hopes  of  catching  him,  for  he  let  me 
come  within  a  hundred  yards  ;  but  just  as  I 
was  creeping  up  to  him,  away  he  went  with 
one  of  his  shrill  neighs,  AV'hen  I  galloped 
fast  he  went  faster,  when  I  rode  slowly  he 
slackened  his  pace.  At  least  ten  times  did 
he  let  me  approach  him  within  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards,  without  for  that  being  a  bit 
nearer  getting  hold  of  him.  It  was  certainly 
high  time  to  desist  from  such  a  mad  chase, 
but  I  never  dreamed  of  doing  so  ;  and  indeed 
the  longer  it  lasted,  the  more  obstinate  I  got. 
I  rode  on  after  the  beast,  who  kept  letting  me 
come  nearer  and  nearer,  and  then  darted  off 
again  with  his  loud  laughing  neigh.  It  was 
this  infernal  neigh  that  made  me  so  savage — 
therewas  something  so  spiteful  and  triumphant 
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in  it,  as  though  the  animal  knew  he  was  making 
a  fool  of  me,  and  exulted  in  so  doing.  At 
last,  however,  I  got  so  sick  of  my  horse-hunt 
that  I  determined  to  make  a  last  trial,  and,  if 
that  failed,  to  turn  back.  The  runaway  had 
stopped  near  one  of  the  islands  of  trees,  and 
was  grazing  quite  close  to  its  edge.  I  thought 
that  if  I  were  to  creep  round  to  the  other  side 
of  the  island,  and  then  steal  across  it,  through 
the  trees,  I  should  be  able  to  throw  the  lasso 
over  his  head,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  drive  him 
back  to  the  house.  This  plan  I  put  in  execu¬ 
tion — rode  round  the  island,  then  through  it, 
lasso  in  hand,  and  as  softly  as  if  I  had  been 
riding  over  eggs.  To  my  consternation, 
however,  on  arriving  at  the  edge  of  the  trees, 
and  at  the  exact  spot  where,  only  a  few  min¬ 
utes  before,  I  had  seen  the  mustang  grazing, 
no  signs  of  him  were  to  be  perceived.  I 
made  the  circuit  of  the  island,  but  in  vain — 
the  animal  had  disappeared.  With  a  hearty 
curse,  I  put  spurs  to  my  horse,  and  started  off 
to  ride  back  to  the  plantation. 

Neither  the  plantation,  the  cattle,  nor  my 
companions,  were  visible,  it  is  true  ;  but  this 
gave  me  no  uneasiness.  I  felt  sure  that  I 
knew  the  direction  in  which  I  had  come,  and 
that  the  island  I  had  just  left  was  one  which 
was  visible  from  the  house,  while  all  around 
me  were  such  numerous’tracks  of  horses,  that 
the  possibility  of  my  having  lost  my  way 
never  occurred  to  me,  and  I  rode  on  quite 
unconcernedly.  , 

After  riding  for  about  an  hour,  however,  I 
began  to  find  the  time  rather  long.  I  looked 
at  my  watch.  It  was  past  one  o’clock.  We 
had  started  at  nine,  and,  allowing  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  have  been  spent  in  finding  the 
cattle,  I  had  passed  nearly  three  hours  in  my 
wild  and  unsuccessful  hunt.  1  began  to  think 
that  I  must  have  got  further  from  the  planta¬ 
tion  than  I  had  as  yet  supposed. 

It  vvas  towards  the  end  of  March,  the  day 
clear  and  warm,  just  like  a  May-day  in  the 
Southern  States.  The  sun  was  now  shining 
brightly  out,  but  fhe  early  part  of  the  morning 
had  been  somewhat  foggy  ;  and  as  I  had 
only  arrived  at  the  plantation  the  day  before, 
and  had  passed  the  whole  afternoon  and  eve¬ 
ning  indoors,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  getting 
acquainted  with  the  bearings  of  the  house. 
This  reflection  began  to  make  me  rather  un- 
easy,  particularly  when  I  remembered  the 
entreaties  of  the  negro,  and  the  loud  exhorta¬ 
tions  Mr.  Neal  taddressed  to  me  as  I  rede 
away.  I  said  to  myself,  however,  that  I 
could  not  be  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
from  the  plantation,  that  I  should  s(»on  come 
in  sight  of  the  herds  of  cattle,  and  that  then 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  my 
way.  But  when  I  had  ridden  another  hour 
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without  seeing  the  smallest  sign  either  of  man 
or  beast,  I  got  seriously  uneasy.  In  my  im¬ 
patience,  I  abused  poor  Neal  for  not  sending 
somebody  to  find  me.  His  huntsman,  I  had 
heard,  was  gone  to  Anahuac,  and  would  not 
be  back  for  two  or  three  days ;  but  he  might 
have  sent  a  couple  of  his  lazy  negroes.  Or, 
if  he  had  only  fired  a  shot  or  two  as  a  signal. 

I  stopped  and  listened,  in  hopes  of  hearing 
the  crack  of  a  rifle.  But  the  deepest  stillness 
reigned  around  ;  scarcely  the  chirp  of  a  bird 
was  heard — all  nature  seemed  to  be  taking 
the  siesta.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
was  a  waving  sea  of  grass,  here  and  there  an 
island  of  trees,  but  not  a  trace  of  a  human 
being.  At  last  I  thought  I  had  made  a  dis¬ 
covery.  The  nearest  clump  of  trees  was  un- 
doubtedly'the  same  which  I  had  admired  and 
pointed  out  to  my  companions- soon  after  we 
had  left  the  house.  It  bore  a  fantastical  re¬ 
semblance  to  a  snake,  coiled  up,  and  about  to 
dart  upon  its  prey.  About  six  or  seven  miles 
from  the  plantation,  we  had  passed  it  on  our 
right  hand,  and  if  I  now  kept  it  upon  my 
left,  I  could  not  fail  to  be  going  in  a  proper 
direction.  So  said,  so  done.  I  trotted  on  most 
perseveringly  towards  the  point  of  the  horizon 
where  I  felt  certain  the  house  must  lie.  One 
hour  passed,  then  a  second,  then  a  third  ;  every 
now  and  then  I  stopped  and  listened,  but 
nothing  was  audible,  not  a  shot  nor  a  shout. 
But  although  I  heard  nothing,  I  saw  some¬ 
thing  which  gave  me  great  pleasure.  In 
the  direction  in  which  we  had  ridden  out, 
the  grass  was  very  abundant,  and  the  flowers 
scarce ;  whereas  the  part  of  the  prairie  in 
which  I  now  found  myself,  presented  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  perfect  flower-garden,  with 
scarcely  a  square  foot  of  green  to  be  seen. 
The  most  variegated  carpet  of  flowers  I  ever 
beheld,  lay  unrolled  before  me;  red,  yellow, 
violet,  blue,  every  color,  every  tint  was 
there  ;  millions  of  the  most  magnificent  prai¬ 
rie  roses,  asters,  dahlias,  and  fifty  other  kinds 
of  flowers.  The  finest  artificial  garden  in 
the  world  would  sink  into  insignificance  when 
compared  with  this  parterre  of  nature’s  own 
planting.  My  horse  could  hardly  make  his 
way  through  the  wilderness  of  flowers,  and  I 
for  a  time  remained  lost  in  admiration  of  this 
scene  of  extraordinary  beauty.  The  prairie 
in  the  distance  looked  as  if  clothed  with 
rainbows,  that  waved  to  and  fro  over  its  sur¬ 
face. 

But  the  difficulties  and  anxieties  of  my  sit¬ 
uation  soon  banished  all  other  thoughts,  and 
I  rode  on  with  perfect  indifference  through  a 
scene,  that,  under  other  circumstances,  would 
have  captivated  my  entire  attention.  All  the 
stories  that  I  had  heard  of  mishaps  in  these 
endless  prairies,  recurred  in  vivid  coloring  to 
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my  memory,  not  mere  backwoodsman’s  le¬ 
gends,  but  facts  well  authenticated  by  per¬ 
sons  of  undoubted  veracity,  who  had  warned 
me,  before  I  came  to  Texas,  against  ventur¬ 
ing,  without  guide  or  compass,  into  these 
dangerous  wiles.  Even  men  who  had  been 
long  in  the  country,  were  often  known  to 
lose  themselves,  and  to  wander  for  days  and 
weeks  over  these  oceans  of  grass,  where  no 
hill  or  variety  of  surface  offers  a  landmark  to 
the  traveller.  In  summer  and  autumn,  such 
a  position  would  have  one  danger  the  less, 
that  is,  there  would  be  no  risk  of  dying  of 
hunger ;  for  at  those  seasons  the  most  deli¬ 
cious  fruits,  grapes,  plums,  peaches,  and 
others,  are  to  be  found  in  abundance.  But 
we  were  now  in  early  spring,  and  although  I 
saw  numbers  of  peach  and  plum-trees,  they 
were  only  in  blossom.  Of  game,  also,  there 
was  plenty,  both  fur  and  feather,  but  I  had 
no  gun,  and  nothing  appeared  more  probable 
than  that  I  should  die  of  hunger,  although 
surrounded  by  food,  and  in  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  countries  in  the  world.  This  thought 
flashed  suddenly  across  me,  and  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  my  heart  sunk  within  me,"  as  I  first 
perceived  the  real  danger  of  my  position. 

After  a  time,  however,  other  ideas  came  to 
console  me.  I  had  been  already  four  weeks 
in  the  country,  and  had  ridden  over  a  large 
slice  of  it,  in  every  direction,  ahvays  through 
prairies,  and  I  had  never  had  any  difficulty  in 
finding  my  w'ay.  True,  but  then  I  had  al¬ 
ways  had  a  compass,  and  been  in  company. 
It  was  this  sort  of  over-confidence  and  feeling 
of  security,  that  had  made  me  adventure  so 
rashly,  and  spite  of  all  warning,  in  pursuit  of 
the  mustang.  I  had  not  waited  to  reflect, 
that  a  little  more  than  four  weeks  experience 
was  necessary  to  make  one  acquainted  with 
the  bearings  of  a  district  three  times  as  big 
as  New  York  State.  Still  I  thought  it  im¬ 
possible  that  I  should  have  got  so  far  out  of 
the  right  track,  as  not  to  be  able  to  find  the 
house  before  nightfall,  which  was  now',  how¬ 
ever,  rapidly  approaching.  Indeed,  the  first 
shades  of  evening,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
gave  this  persuasion  increased  strength, 
Horne  bred,  and  gently  nurtured  as  I  was. 
my  life  before  coming  to  Texas  had  been  ly 
no  means  one  of  adventure,  and  I  w'as  soused 
to  sleep  with  a  roof  over  my  head,  that  when 
I  saw  it  getting  dusk,  I  felt  certain  I  could 
not  be  far  from  the  house.  The  idea  fixed 
itself  so  strongly  in  my  mind,  that  I  involun¬ 
tarily  spurred  my  mustang,  and  trotted  on, 
peering  out  through  the  fast-gathering  gloom, 
in  expectation  of  seeing  a  light.  Several 
times  1  fancied  I  heard  the  barking  of  the 
dogs,  the  cattle  lowing,  or  the  merry  laugh 
of  the  children. 
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“  Hurrah  !  there  is  the  house  at  last — I  see 
the  lights  in  the  parlor  windows.” 

I  urged  my  horse  on,  but  when  I  came 
near  the  house,  it  proved  to  be  an  island  of 
trees.  What  I  had  taken  for  candles,  were 
fire-flies,  that  now  issued  in  swarms  from  out 
of  the  darkness  of  the  islands,  and  spread 
themselves  over  the  prairie,  darting  about  in 
every  direction,  their  small  blue  flames  liter¬ 
ally  lighting  up  the  plain,  and  making  it  ap¬ 
pear  as  if  I  were  surrounded  by  a  sea  of  Ben¬ 
gal  fire.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any 
thing  more  bewildering  than  such  a  ride  as 
mine,  on  a  warm  March  night,  through  the 
interminable,  never  varying  prairie.  Over¬ 
head  the  deep  blue  firmament,  with  its  host  of 
bright  stars ;  at  my  feet,  and  all  around,  an 
ocean  of  magical  light,  myriads  of  fire-flies 
floating  upon  the  soft  still  air.  To  me  it  was 
like  a  scene  of  enchantment.  I  could  distin¬ 
guish  every  blade  of  grass,  every  flower,  each 
leaf  on  the  trees,  but  all  in  a  strange  unnatural 
sort  of  licrht,  and  in  altered  colors.  T uberoses 
and  asters,  prairie  roses  and  geraniums,  dah¬ 
lias  and  vine  branches,  began  to  wave  and 
move,  and  to  range  themselves  in  ranks  and 
rows.  The  whole  vegetable  world  around 
me  seemed  to  dance,  as  the  swarms  of  living 
lights  passed  over  it. 

Suddenly  out  of  the  sea  of  fire  sounded  a 
loud  and  long-drawn  note.  I  stopped,  listen¬ 
ed,  and  gazed  around  me.  It  was  not  re¬ 
peated,  and  I  rode  on.  Again  the  same  sound, 
but  this  time  the  cadence  was  sad  and  plain¬ 
tive.  Again  I  made  a  halt,  and  listened.  It 
was  repeated  a  third  time  in  a  yet  more  me¬ 
lancholy  tone,  and  I  recognized  it  as  the  cry 
of  a  whip-poor-will.  Presently  it  was  answer¬ 
ed  from  a  neighboring  island  by  a  katydid. 
My  heart  leaped  for  joy  at  hearing  the  note  of 
this  bird,  the  native  minstrel  of  my  own  dear 
Maryland.  In  an  instant  the  house  where  I 
was  born  stood  belore  the  eyesight  of  my 
imagination.  There  were  the  negro  huts, 
the  garden,  the  plantation,  every  thing  exactly 
as  I  had  left  it.  So  powerful  was  the  illu¬ 
sion,  that  I  gave  my  horse  the  spur,  persuad¬ 
ed  that  my  father’s  house  lay  before  me.  The 
island,  too,  I  took  for  the  grove  that  sur¬ 
rounded  our  house.  On  reaching  its  border, 
I  literally  dismounted,  and  shouted  out  for 
Charon  Tommy.  There  was  a  stream  run¬ 
ning  through  our  plantation,  which,  for  nine 
months  out  of  the  twelve,  was  only  passable 
by  means  of  a  ferry,  and  the  old  negro  who 
officiated  as  ferryman,  was  indebted  to  me 
for  the  above  classical  cogmomen.  I  believe 
I  called  twice,  nay,  three  times,  but  no 
Charon  Tommy  answered  ;  and  I  awoke  as 
from  a  pleasant  dream,  somewhat  ashamed  of 
the  length  to  which  my  excited  imagination 
had  hurried  me. 
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I  now  felt  so  weary  and  exhausted,  so  hun¬ 
gry  and  thirsty,  and,  withal,  my  mind  was  so 
anxious  and  harassed  by  my  dangerous  posi¬ 
tion,  and  the  uncertainty  how  I  should  get 
out  of  it,  that  I  was  really  incapable  of  going 
any  further.  I  felt  quite  bewildered,  and 
stood  for  some  time  gazing  before  me,  and 
scarcely  even  troubling  myself  to  think.  At 
length  I  mechanically  drew  my  clasp-knife 
from  my  pocket,  and  set  to  work  to  dig  a 
hole  in  the  rich  black  soil  of  the  prairie.  Into 
this  hole  I  put  the  knotted  end  of  my  lasso, 
and  then  pushing  it  in  the  earth,  and  stamp¬ 
ing  it  down  with  my  foot,  as  I  had  seen  others 
do  since  I  had  been  in  Texas,  I  passed  the 
noose  over  my  mustang’s  neck,  and  left  him 
to  graze,  while  I  myself  lay  down  outside  the 
circle  which  the  lasso  would  allow  him  to  des¬ 
cribe.  An  odd  manner,  it  may  seem,  of  tying 
up  a  horse  ;  but  the  most  convenient  and 
natural  one  in  a  country  where  one  may  often 
find  one’s-self  fifty  miles  from  any  house, 
and  five-and-twenty  from  a  tree  or  bush. 

I  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  sleep,  for  on 
all  sides  I  heard  the  howling  of  wolves  and 
jaguars,  an  unpleasant  serenade  at  any  time, 
but  most  of  all  so  in  the  prairie,  unarmed 
and  defenceless  as  I  was.  My  nerves,  too, 
were  all  in  commotion,  and  I  felt  so  feverish, 
that  I  do  not  know  what  I  should  have  done, 
had  I  not  fortunately  remembered  that  I  had 
my  cigar-case  and  a  roll  of  tobacco,  real  Vir¬ 
ginia  dulcissimuSf  in  my  pocket — invaluable 
treasures  in  my  present  situation,  and  which 
on  this,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  did  not 
fail  to  soothe  and  calm  my  agitated  thoughts. 

Luckily,  too,  being  a  tolerably  confirmed 
smoker,  I  carried  a  flint  and  steel  with  me ; 
for  otherwise,  although  surrounded  by  lights, 
I  should  have  been  sadly  at  a  loss  for  fire. 
A  couple  of  Havannahs  did  me  an  infinite 
deal  of  good,  and  after  a  while  I  sunk  into 
the  slumber  of  which  I  stood  so  much  in 
need. 

The  day  was  hardly  well  broken  when  I 
awoke.  The  refreshing  sleep  I  had  enjoyed 
had  given  me  new  energy  and  courage.  I 
felt  hungry  enough,  to  be  sure,  but  light  and 
cheerful,  and  I  hastened  to  dig  up  the  end  of 
the  lasso,  and  saddled  my  horse.  I  trusted 
that,  though  I  had  been  condemned  to  wan¬ 
der  over  the  prairie  the  whole  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day,  as  a  sort  of  punishment  for  my 
rashness,  I  should  now  have  better  luck,  and 
having  expiated  my  fault,  be  at  length  allowed 
to  find  my  way.  With  this  hope  I  mounted 
my  mustang,  and  resumed  my  ride. 

I  passed  several  beautiful  islands  of  pecan, 
plum,  and  peach  trees.  It  is  a  peculiarity 
worthy  of  remark,  that  these  islands  are 
nearly  always  of  one  sort  of  tree.  It  is  very 
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rare  to  meet  with  one  where  there  are  two 
sorts.  Like  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  that 
herd  together  according  to  their  kind,  so 
does  this  wild  vegetation  preserve  itself  dis¬ 
tinct  in  its  different  species.  One  island 
will  be  entirely  composed  of  live  oaks, 
another  of  plum,  and  a  third  of  pecan  trees  ; 
the  vine  only  is  common  to  them  all,  and 
embraces  them  all  alike  with  its  slender  but 
tenacious  branches.  I  rode  through  several 
of  these  islands.  They  were  perfectly  free 
from  bushes  and  brushwood,  and  carpeted 
with  the  most  beautiful  verdure  it  is  possible 
to  behold,  I  gazed  at  them  in  astonish¬ 
ment,  It  seemed  incredible  that  nature, 
abandoned  to  herself,  should  preserve  herself 
so  beautifully  clean  and  pure,  and  I  involun¬ 
tarily  looked  around  me  for  some  trace  of  the 
hand  of  man.  But  none  was  there.  I  saw 
nothing  but  herds  of  deer,  that  gazed  won- 
deringly  at  me  with  their  large  clear  eyes, 
and  when  I  approached  too  near,  galloped  off 
in  alarm.  What  would  I  not  have  given  for 
an  ounce  of  lead,  a  charge  of  powder,  and  a 
Kentucky  rifle?  Nevertheless,  the  mere 
sight  of  the  beasts  gladdened  me,  and  raised 
my  spirits.  They  w’ere  a  sort  of  society. 
Something  of  the  same  feeling  seemed  to  be 
imparted  to  my  horse,  w'ho  bounded  under 
me,  and  neighed  merrily,  as  he  cantered 
along  in  the  fresh  spring  morning. 

I  was  now  skirting  the  side  of  an  island  of 
trees  of  greater  extent  than  most  of  those  I 
had  hitherto  seen.  On  reaching  the  end  of 
it,  I  suddenly  eame  in  sight  of  an  object  pre¬ 
senting  so  extraordinary  an  appearance  as 
far  to  surpass  any  of  the  natural  wonders  I 
had  as  yet  beheld,  either  in  Texas  or  the 
United  States. 

At  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  rose  a 
colossal  mass,  in  shape  somewhat  like  a  mon¬ 
umental  mound  or  tumulus,  and  apparently 
of  the  brightest  silver.  As  I  came  in  view 
of  it,  the  sun  was  just  covered  by  a  passing 
cloud,  from  the  lower  edge  of  which  the 
bright  rays  shot  down  obliquely  upon  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  phenomenon,  lighting  it  up  in 
the  most  brilliant  manner.  At  one  moment 
it  looked  like  a  huge  silver  cone ;  then  tcx>k 
the  appearance  of  an  illuminated  castle  with 
pinnacles  and  towers,  or  the  dome  of  some 
great  cathedral;  then  of  a  gigantic  elephant, 
covered  with  trappings,  but  always  of  solid 
silver,  and  indescribably  magnificent.  Had 
all  the  treasures  of  the  earth  been  offered  me 
to  say  what  it  was,  I  should  have  been  una¬ 
ble  to  answer.  Bewildered  by  my  intermi¬ 
nable  wanderings  in  the  prairie,  and  weak¬ 
ened  by  fatigue  and  hunger,  a  superstitious 
feeling  for  a  moment  came  over  me,  and  I 
half  asked  myself  whether  I  had  not  reached 


some  enchanted  region,  into  which  the  evil 
spirit  of  the  prairie  was  luring  me  to  destruc¬ 
tion  by  appearances  of  supernatural  strange¬ 
ness  and  beauty. 

Banishing  these  wild  imaginings,  I  rode 
on  in  the  direction  of  this  strange  object ; 
but  it  was  only  when  I  came  within  a  very 
short  distance  that  I  was  able  to  distinguish 
its  nature.  It  was  a  live  oak  of  most  stu¬ 
pendous  dimensions,  the  very  patriarch  of 
the  prairie,  grown  gray  in  the  lapse  of  ages. 
Its  lower  limbs  had  shot  out  in  an  horizontal, 
or  rather  a  downward-slanting  direction  ; 
and,  reaching  nearly  to  the  ground,  formed 
a  vast  dome  several  hundred  feet  in  diameter, 
and  full  a  hundred  and  thirty  feet  high.  It 
had  no  appearance  of  a  tree,  for  neither  trunk 
nor  branches  were  visible.  It  seemed  a 
mountain  of  whitish-green  scales,  fringed 
with  long  silvery  moss,  that  hung  like  innu¬ 
merable  beards  from  every  bough  and  twig. 
Nothing  could  better  convey  the  idea  of  im¬ 
mense  and  incalculable  age  than  the  hoary 
beard  and  venerable  appearance  of  this  mo¬ 
narch  of  the  woods.  Spanish  moss  of  a  sil- 
very  gray  covered  the  whole  mass  of  wood 
and  foliage,  from  the  topmost  bough  down  to 
the  very  ground  ;  short  near  the  top  of  the 
tree,  but  gradually  increasing  in  length  as  it 
descended,  until  it  hung  like  a  deep  fringe 
from  the  lower  branches.  I  separated  the 
vegetable  curtain  with  my  hands,  and  entered 
this  august  temple  with  feelings  of  involun¬ 
tary  awe.  The  change  from  the  bright  sun¬ 
light  to  the  comparative  darkness  beneath 
the  leafy  vault,  was  so  great,  that  I  at  first 
could  scarcely  distinguish  any  thing.  When 
my  eyes  got  accustomed  to  the  gloom,  how¬ 
ever,  nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than 
the  effect  of  the  sun’s  rays,  which,  in  forcing 
their  way  through  the  silvered  leaves  and 
mosses,  took  as  many  varieties  of  color  as  if 
they  had  passed  through  a  window  of  painted 
glass,  and  gave  the  rich,  subdued,  and  solemn 
light  of  some  old  cathedral. 

The  trunk  of  the  tree  rose,  free  from  all 
branches,  full  forty  feet  from  the  ground, 

ugh  and  knotted,  and  of  such  enormous 
size  that  it  might  have  been  taken  for  a  mass 
of  rock,  covered  with  moss  and  lichens,  while 
many  of  its  boughs  were  nearly  as  thick  as 
the  trunk  of  any  tree  I  had  ever  previously 
seen. 

I  was  so  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  vegetable  giant,  that  for  a  short  space  I 
almost  forgot  my  troubles ;  but  as  I  rode 
away  from  the  tree  they  returned  to  me  in 
full  force,  and  my  reflections  were  certainly 
of  no  very  cheering  or  consolatory  nature.  I 
rode  on,  however,  most  perseveringly.  The 
morning  slipped  away  ;  it  was  noon,  the  sun 
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stood  high  in  the  cloudless  heavens.  My 
hunger  had  now  increased  to  an  insupporta¬ 
ble  degree,  and  I  felt  as  if  something  were 
gnawing  within  me,  something  like  a  crab 
tugging  and  riving  at  my  stomach  with  his 
sharp  claws.  This  feeling  left  me  after  a 
time,  and  was  replaced  by  a  sort  of  squeam¬ 
ishness,  a  faint  sickly  sensation.  But  if  hun¬ 
ger  was  bad,  thirst  was  worse.  For  some 
hours  I  suffered  martyrdom.  At  length,  like 
the  hunger,  it  died  away,  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  feeling  of  sickness.  The  thirty  hours’ 
fatigue  and  fasting  I  had  endured  were  be- 
ginning  to  tell  upon  my  naturally  strong 
nerves  :  I  felt  my  reasoning  powers  growing 
weaker,  and  my  presence  of  mind  leaving  me. 
A  feeling  of  despondency  came  over  me — a 
thousand  wild  fancies  passed  through  my  be¬ 
wildered  brain ;  while  at  times  my  h^d 
grew  dizzy,  and  I  reeled  in  my  saddle  like  a 
drunken  man.  These  weak  fits,  as  I  may 
call  them,  did  not  last  long;  and  each  time 
that  I  recovered  I  spurred  my  mustang  on¬ 
wards,  but  it  was  all  in  vain — ride  as  far  and 
as  fast  as  I  would,  nothing  was  visible  but  a 
boundless  sea  of  grass. 

At  length  I  gave  up  all  hope,  except  in  that 
God  whose  almighty  hand  was  so  manifest  in 
the  beauteous  works  around  me.  I  let  the 
bridle  fall  on  my  horse’s  neck,  clasped  my 
hands  together,  and  prayed  as  I  had  never 
before  prayed,  so  heartily  and  earnestly.  When 
I  had  finished  my  prayer  I  felt  greatly  com¬ 
forted.  It  seemed  to  me,  that  here  in  the 
wilderness,  which  man  had  not  as  yet  pollu¬ 
ted,  I  was  nearer  to  God,  and  that  my  peti¬ 
tion  would  assuredly  be  heard.  I  gazed 
cheerfully  around,  persuaded  that  1  should  yet 
escape  from  the  peril  in  which  I  stood.  As  I 
did  so,  with  what  astonishment  and  inexpressi¬ 
ble  delight  did  I  perceive,  not  ten  paces  off,  the 
track  of  a  horse  ! 

The  effect  of  this  discovery  was  like  an 
electric  shock  to  me,  and  drew  a  cry  of  joy 
from  my  lips  that  made  my  mustang  start  and 
prick  his  ears.  Tears  of  delight  and  grati¬ 
tude  to  Heaven  came  into  my  eyes,  and  I 
could  scarcely  refrain  from  leaping  off  my 
horse  and  kissing  the  welcome  signs  that  gave 
me  assurance  of  succor.  With  renew'ed 
strength  I  galloped  onwards  ;  and  had  I  been 
a  lover  flying  to  rescue  his  mistress  from  an 
Indian  war  party,  I  could  not  have  displayed 
more  eagerness  than  I  did  in  following  up  the 
trail  of  an  unknown  traveller. 

Never  had  I  felt  so  thankful  to  Providence 
as  at  that  moment.  I  uttered  thanksgivings 
as  I  rode  on,  and  contemplated  the  wonder¬ 
ful  evidences  of  his  skill  and  might  that  offer¬ 
ed  themselves  to  me  on  all  sides.  The  aspect 
of  every  thing  seemed  changed,  and  I  gazed 


with  renewed  admiration  at  the  scenes 
through  which  I  passed,  and  which  I  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  too  preoccupied  by  the  danger 
of  my  position  to  notice.  The  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  islands  struck  me  particularly 
as  they  lay  in  the  distance,  seeming  to  swim  in 
the  bright  golden  beams  of  the  noonday  sun, 
like  dark  spots  of  foliage  in  the  midst  of  the 
waving  grasses  and  many-hued  flowers  of  the 
prairie.  Before  me  lay  the  eternal  flower-car¬ 
pet  wdth  its  innumerable  asters,  tuberoses  and 
mimosas,  that  delicate  plant  which,  when  you 
approach  it,  lifts  its  head,  seems  to  look  at  you, 
and  then  droops  and  shrinks  back  in  alarm. 
This  I  saw  it  do  when  I  was  two  or  three  paces 
from  it,  and  without  my  horse’s  foot  having 
touched  it.  Its  long  roots  stretch  out  horizon- 
tally  in  the  ground,  and  the  approaching  tread 
of  a  horse  or  a  man  is  communicated  through 
them  to  the  plant,  and  produces  this  singular 
phenomenon.  When  the  danger  is  gone  by,  and 
the  earth  ceases  to  vibrate,  the  mimosa  may 
be  seen  to  raise  its  head  again,  but  quivering 
and  trembling,  as  though  not  yet  fully  recov¬ 
ered  from  its  fears. 

I  had  ridden  on  for  three  or  four  hours,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  track  I  had  so  fortunately  discov¬ 
ered,  when  I  came  upon  the  trace  of  a  second 
horseman,  who  appeared  to  have  here  joined 
the  first  traveller.  It  ran  in  a  parallel  direction 
to  the  one  I  was  following. 

Had  it  been  possible  to  increase  my  joy, 
this  discovery  would  have  done  so.  I  could 
now  entertain  no  doubt  that  I  had  hit  upon 
the  way  out  of  this  terrible  prairie.  It  struck 
me  as  being  rather  singular  that  two  travel¬ 
lers  should  have  met  in  this  immense  plain, 
which  so  few  persons  traversed  ;  but  that  they 
had  done  so  was  certain,  for  there  was  the 
track  of  the  two  horses  as  plain  as  possible. 
The  trail  was  fresh,  too,  and  it  was  evidently 
not  long  since  the  horsemen  had  passed.  It 
might  still  be  possible  to  overtake  them,  and 
in  this  hope  I  rode  on  faster  than  ever,  as  fast 
at  least  as  my  mustang  could  carry  me  through 
the  thick  grass  and  flowers,  which  in  many 
places  were  four  or  five  feet  high. 

During  the  next  three  hours  I  passed  over 
some  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  ground  ;  but  al¬ 
though  the  trail  still  lay  plainly  and  broadly 
marked  before  me,  I  saw  nothing  ol  those  who 
had  left  it.  Still  I  persevered.  I  must  over¬ 
take  them  sooner  or  later,  provided  I  did  not 
lose  the  track ;  and  that  I  was  most  careful 
not  to  do,  keeping  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
ground  as  I  rode  along,  and  never  deviating 
from  the  line  w'hich  the  travellers  had  follow¬ 
ed. 

In  this  manner  the  day  passed  away,  and 
evening  approached.  I  still  felt  hope  and 
courage ;  but  my  physical  strength  began  to 
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give  way.  The  gnawing  sensation  of  hunger 
increased.  I  was  sick  and  faint ;  my  limbs 
became  heavy,  my  blood  seemed  chilled  in  my 
veins,  and  all  my  senses  appeared  to  grow 
duller  under  the  influence  of  exhaustion,  thirst, 
and  hunger.  My  eyesight  became  misty,  my 
hearing  less  acute,  the  bridle  felt  cold  and 
heavy  in  my  fingers. 

Still  1  rode  on.  Sooner  or  later  I  must 
find  an  outlet ;  the  prairie  must  have  an  end 
somewhere.  It  is  true  the  whole  of  Southern 
Texas  is  one  vast  prairie  ;  but  then  there  are 
rivers  flowing  through  it,  and  if  I  could  reach 
one  of  those,  I  should  not  be  far  from  the 
abodes  of  men.  By  following  the  streams  five 
or  six  miles  up  or  down,  I  should  be  sure  to 
find  a  plantation. 

As  I  Was  thus  reasoning  with  and  encour¬ 
aging  myself,  I  suddenly  perceived  the  traces 
of  a  third  horse,  running  parallel  to  the  two 
which  I  had  been  so  long  following.  This 
was  indeed  encouragement.  It  was  certain 
that  three  travellers,  arriving  from  different 
points  of  the  prairie,  and  all  going  in  the  same 
direction,  must  have  some  object,  must  be  re¬ 
pairing  to  some  village  or  clearing,  and  where 
or  what  this  was  had  now  become  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  me,  so  long  as  I  once  more  found  my¬ 
self  amongst  my  fellow-men.  I  spurred  on 
iny  mustang,  who  was  beginning  to  flag  a  little 
in  his  pace  with  the  fatigue  of  our  long  ride. 

The  sun  set  behind  the  high  trees  of  an 
island  that  bounded  my  view  westward,  and 
there  being  little  or  no  twilight  in  those  south¬ 
erly  latitudes,  the  broad  day  was  almost  in¬ 
stantaneously  replaced  by  the  darkness  of 
night.  I  could  proceed  no  further  without 
losing  the  track  of  the  three  horsemen ;  and 
as  I  happened  to  be  close  to  an  island,  I  fast¬ 
ened  my  mustang  to  a  branch  with  the  lasso, 
and  threw  myself  on  the  grass  under  the 
trees 

This  night,  however,  I  had  no  fancy  for  to¬ 
bacco.  Neither  ihe  cigars  nor  the  (iulcissi- 
mus  tempted  me.  I  tried  to  sleep,  but  in  vain. 
Once  or  twice  I  began  to  doze,  but  was 
roused  again  by  violent  cramps  and  twitch- 
ings  in  all  my  limbs.  There  is  nothing  more 
horrible  than  a  night  passed  in  the  way  I  pass¬ 
ed  that  one,  faint  and  weak,  enduring  torture 
from  hunger  and  thirst,  striving  after  sleep 
and  never  finding  it.  I  can  only  compare  the 
sensation  of  hunger  I  experienced  to  that  of 
twenty  pairs  of  pincers  tearing  at  my  stomach. 

With  the  first  gray  light  of  morning  I  got 
up  and  prepared  for  departure.  It  was  a  long 
business,  however,  to  get  my  horse  ready. 
The  saddle,  which  at  other  times  I  could 
throw  upon  his  back  with  two  fingers,  now 
seemed  made  of  lead,  and  it  was  as  much  as 
I  could  do  to  lift  it.  I  had  still  more  difficul¬ 


ty  to  draw  the  girth  tight ;  but  at  last  I  accom¬ 
plished  this,  and  scrambling  upon  my  beast, 
rode  off.  Luckily  my  mustang’s  spirit  was 
pretty  well  taken  out  of  him  by  the  last  two 
days’  work;  for  if  he  had  been  fresh,  the 
smallest  spring  on  one  side  would  have  suf¬ 
ficed  to  throw  me  out  of  the  saddle.  As  it  was, 

I  sat  upon  him  like  an  automaton,  hanging 
forward  over  his  neck,  sometimes  grasping 
the  mane,  and  almost  unable  to  use  either  rein 
or  spur. 

I  had  ridden  on  for  some  hours  in  this  help¬ 
less  manner,  when  I  came  to  a  place  where 
the  three  horsemen  whose  track  I  was  follow¬ 
ing  had  apparently  made  a  halt,  perhaps  pass¬ 
ed  the  previous  night.  The  grass  was  tram¬ 
pled  and  beaten  down  in  a  circumference  of 
some  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  and  there  was  a  confu¬ 
sion  in  the  horse-tracks  as  if  they  had  ridden 
backwards  and  forwards.  Fearful  of  losing 
the  right  trace,  I  was  looking  carefully  about 
me  to  see  in  what  direction  they  had  recom¬ 
menced  their  journey,  when  I  noticed  some¬ 
thing  white  amongst  the  long  grass.  I  got  off 
my  horse  to  pick  it  up.  It  was  a  piece  of  pa¬ 
per  with  my  own  name  written  upon  it ;  and 
I  recognized  it  as  the  back  of  a  letter  in  which 
my  tobacco  had  been  wrapped,  and  which  I 
had  throw  away  at  my  halting-place  of  the 
preceding  night.  I  looked  around,  and  re¬ 
cognized  the  island  and  the  very  tree  under 
which  I  had  slept  or  endeavored  to  sleep. 
The  horrible  truth  instantly  flashed  across 
me — the  horse-tracks  I  had  been  following 
were  my  own :  since  the  preceding  morning 
I  had  been  riding  in  a  circle  I 

I  stood  for  a  few  seconds  thunderstruck  by 
this  discovery,  and  then  sank  upon  the  ground 
in  utter  despair.  At  that  moment  I  should 
have  been  thankful  to  any  one  who  would 
have  knocked  me  on  the  head  as  I  lay.  All 
I  wished  for  was  to  die  as  speedily  as  possi¬ 
ble. 

I  remained  I  know  not  how  long  lying  in 
a  desponding,  half  insensible,  state  upon  the 
grass.  Several  hours  must  have  elapsed  ;  for 
when  I  got  up  the  sun  was  low  in  the  west¬ 
ern  heavens.  My  head  was  so  weak  and 
wandering,  that  I  could  not  well  explain  to 
myself  how  it  was  that  I  had  been  thus  riding 
after  my  own  shadow. 

Yet  the  thing  was  clear  enough.  Without 
landmarks,  and  in  the  monotonous  scenery  of 
the  prairie,  I  might  have  gone  on  for  ever  fol¬ 
lowing  my  horse’s  track,  and  going  back 
when  I  thought  I  was  going  forwards,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  discovery  of  the  tobacco  pa¬ 
per.  I  was,  as  I  subsequently  learned,  in  the 
Jacinto  prairie,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
Texas,  full  sixty  miles  long  and  broad,  but  in 
which  the  most  experienced  hunters  never 
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risked  themselves  without  a  compass.  It  was 
little  wonder  then  that  I,  a  mere  boy  of  two 
and  twenty,  just  escaped  from  college,  should 
have  gone  astray  in  it. 

I  now  gave  myself  up  for  lost,  and  with  the 
bridle  twisted  round  my  hand,  and  holding 
on  as  well  as  I  could  by  the  saddle  and  mane, 

I  let  my  horse  choose  his  own  road.  It  would 
perhaps  have  been  better  if  I  had  done  this 
sooner.  The  beast’s  instinct  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  led  him  to  some  plantation.  When 
he  found  himself  left  to  his  own  guidance  he 
threw  up  his  head,  snuffed  the  air  three  or 
four  times,  and  then  turning  round,  set  off  in 
a  contrary  direction  to  that  he  was  before  go¬ 
ing,  and  at  such  a  brisk  pace  that  it  was  as 
much  as  I  could  do  to  keep  upon  him.  Every 
jolt  caused  me  so  much  pain  that  I  was  more 
than  once  tempted  to  let  myself  fall  off*  his 
back. 

At  last  night  came,  and  thanks  to  the  lasso, 
which  kept  my  horse  in  awe,  I  managed  to 
dismount  and  secure  him.  The  whole  night 
through  I  suffered  from  racking  pains  in  head, 
limbs,  and  body.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  bro¬ 
ken  on  the  wheel ;  not  an  inch  of  my  whole 
person  but  ached  and  smarted.  My  hands' 
were  grown  thin  and  transparent,  my  cheeks 
fallen  in,  my  eyes  deep  sunk  in  their  sockets. 
When  I  touched  my  face  I  could  feel  the 
change  that  had  taken  place,  and  as  I  did  so 
I  caught  myself  once  or  twice  laughing  like  a 
child — I  was  becoming  delirious. 

In  the  morning  I  could  scarcely  rise  from 
the  ground,  so  utterly  weakened]and  exhausted 
was  I  by  my  three  days’  fasting,  anxiety,  and 
fatigue.  I  have  heard  say  that  a  man  in  good 
health  can  live  nine  days  without  food.  It 
may  be  so  in  a  room,  or  a  prison  ;  but  assur¬ 
edly  not  in  a  Texian  prairie.  I  am  quite  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  fifth  day  would  have  seen  the  last 
of  me. 

I  should  never  have  been  able  to  mount  my 
mustang,  but  he  had  fortunately  lain  down, 
so  I  got  into  the  saddle,  and  he  rose  up  with 
me  and  started  off  of  his  own  accord.  As  I 
rode  along,  the  strangest  visions  seemed  to 
pass  before  me.  I  saw  the  most  beautiful 
cities  that  a  painter’s  fancy  ever  conceived, 
with  towers,  cupolas,  and  columns,  of  which 
the  summits  lost  themselves  in  the  clouds ; 
marble  basins  and  fountains  of  bright  spark¬ 
ling  water,  rivers  flowing  with  liquid  gold  and 
silver,  and  gardens  in  which  the  trees  were 
bowed  down  with  the  most  magnificent  fruit 
— fruit  that  I  had  not  strength  enough  to  raise 
my  hand  and  pluck.  My  limbs  were  heavy 
as  lead,  my  tongue,  lips,  and  gums,  dry  and 
parched.  I  breathed  with  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  within  me  was  a  burning  sensation 
as  if  I  had  swallowed  hot  coals ;  while  my 
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extremities,  both  hands  and  feet,  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  form  a  part  of  myself,  but  to  be  instru¬ 
ments  of  torture  affixed  to  me,  and  causing 
me  the  most  intense  suffering. 

I  have  a  confused  recollection  of  a  sort  of 
rushing  noise,  the  nature  of  which  I  was  un¬ 
able  to  determine,  so  nearly  had  all  conscious¬ 
ness  left  me ;  then  of  finding  myself  amongst 
trees,  the  leaves  and  boughs  of  which  scratch¬ 
ed  and  beat  against  my  face  as  I  passed 
through  them ;  then  of  a  sudden  and  rapid 
decent,  with  the  broad  bright  surface  of  a 
river  below  me.  I  clutched  at  a  branch,  but  my 
fingers  had  no  strength  to  retain  their  grasp 
— there  was  a  hissing,  splashing  noise,  and 
the  waters  closed  over  my  head. 

I  soon  rose,  and  endeavored  to  strike  out 
with  my  arms  and  legs,  but  in  vain ;  I  was  too 
weak  to  swim,  and  again  I  went  down.  A 
thousand  lights  seemed  to  dance  before  my 
eyes  :  there  was  a  noise  in  my  brain  as  if  a 
four-and-twenty  pounder  had  been  fired  close 
to  my  ear.  Just  then  a  hard  hand  was  wrung 
into  my  neckcloth,  and  I  felt  myself  dragged 
out  of  the  water.  The  next  instant  my  senses 
left  me. 


Nankin  Treaty. — On  the  authority  of  a  letter 
from  a  naval  officer,  the  Standard  gives  a  capital 
account  of  the  closing  ceremonies  of  the  Nankin 
treaty  of  peace — 

“At  five  p.  m.,  the  Captains  in  full  dress  ('ther- 
mometor  109)  met  at  Government  House  ;  all  the 
troops,  officials,  and  public  being  present  to  witness 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  ;  which  was 
done  in  great  form,  under  salutes  from  the  forts  and 
ships.  The  Chinese  did  not  seem  to  care  about  it, 
but  it  was  some  comfort  to  us  to  find  that  they  felt 
the  heat  as  much  as  we  did  ;  but  when  dinner  came 
the  scene  wa.s  different.  We  sat  down  in  white 
jackets,  about  fifty.  The  Commissioners  appeared 
quite  at  their  ease.  They  drank  an  enormous 
quantity  of  wine ;  chatted,  laughed,  and  finished 
every  glass,  turning  it  over  to  show  it  w’as  empty, 
and  helping  themselves  from  the  decanters.  Old 
Keying,  the  Chief  Commissioner,  must  have  taken 
fifty  large  glasses  of  wine  at  least. 

“  When  the  dinner  was  removed,  the  Queen  and 
Emperor  of  China  were  drunk  in  one  toast,  with 
three  times  three.  We  then  drank  to  Keying’s 
health  ;  who  would  not  be  done  out  of  his  glass, 
but  drank  too.  He  then  gave  us  a  Chinese  song — 
such  noises  !  What  do  you  think  of  the  Emperor’s 
uncle  singing  a  song  After  this,  ho  called  upon 
the  Governor,  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  who  gave  us 
an  English  song.  Then  Wang,  the  second  Com¬ 
missioner,  gave  us  another  Chinese  one,  and  called 
on  another  Englishman  ;  and  then  the  old  Tartar 
General ;  whose  performance  surpasses  all  descrip¬ 
tion — such  a  collection  of  noises  1  never  heard  be¬ 
fore.  He  then  called  on  Lord  Saltoun,  who  gave 
us  a  jolly  song;  when  old  Keying  commenced 
again  ;  and  so  passed  the  evening,  till  near  eleven 
o’clock  ;  the  old  fellows  taking  wine  enough  for 
six  at  least,  and  w'alking  off  pretty  steady.” — Spec¬ 
tator. 
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THE  RAJPOOT  BRIDE  ;  A  TALE  OF  THE  beaming  with  mirthful  expectation,  peep  forth 
NERBUDDA  from  the  canopy  intended  to  screen  them  from 
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NERBUDDA  from  the  canopy  intended  to  screen  them  from 

remark ;  and  so  it  would  have  done  on  any 
BY  MRS.  posTAifs.*  Other  day,  but  on  this,  as  one  of  general  liberty, 

the  curtain  is  less  tenaciously  secured  than 

From  the  Asiatic  Journal.  USUal. 

It  was  the  merry  month  Phalgun  (corre-  .  On  a  rUmg  knoll,  partly  sheltered  by  a  ehad- 
sponding  with  our  earliest  spring-tTme),  when,  Y 

by  the  bright  waters  of  the  cllar  Nerbudd^  and  sitarrs  m  readiness  to  accompany  the  sonp 
w^reassenTbled  the  motley  groups,  who, having  I".*’""”''  !.  '  while  beneath,  on  the 

onitreil  Ihe  thlrl,lv.n,nnli,l  oltv  ’of  Man,lono‘’  '  dels  have  spread 


quitted  the  thickly -peopled  city  of  Mandana, 
were  now  gathering  together  to  celebrate  the 


their  little  carpet  (that  looks  like  the  cross  upon 


fifth  day  oP  their  great  Rajpoot  holiday;  and  a  Teniplar’s  breast),  and  are  busily  engaged  m 
already;  although  it  yet  want^  an  hour  of  sun-  playng  thereon  the  well-known  game  ol  pache- 
set,  was  the  sSft  green  sward  covered  witli  f  f-  “"‘‘'■"g 


thousands  of  spectators. 


lets,  bold  and  unveiled  features,  handsome, 
graceful,  and  yet  unpleasing  aspect,  stroll  tai~ 


The  scene  was  beautiful;  but,  for  ourpurpose,  anpieasmg  aspect,  ftroii  tai- 

ithad  the  additional  merit  of  well  displaying  the  of.  narehwomen,  closely  followed  by  the 
generkl  appearance  and  manners  of  the  people,  wandering  Gosaen,  his  body  smeared  with  ashes, 
for,  as  the  festive  entertainments  yet  awafted  h>o  oountenance  rendered  hideous  w-ith  stripes 

the  arrival  of  the  prince,  groups  were  scattered  f  a  bunch  of  peacock’s 

here  and  there,  as  idleness  or  tancy  led  them,  leathers  surmounting  the  braids  of  coarse  hair 

wt.ik  veev  1 « ♦  J  evK ts, - ♦  u,,*  ihBt  circlc  his  head  like  a  tiara,  while  over  his 

with  no  dehnite  obect  but  to  while  away  the  in-  ,  j  u  ii  j  i  i*  i-  u*  u  i 

termediate  time.  Here,  the  young  hahtore  shoulder  depend  Iron,  a  slight  baml.oo 

chief,  his  turban  of  checked  cloth,  new,  and  e  rangelj-lormed  vessels,  covered  w.  h  scarlet 
tastefully  arranged,  and  his  smooth  moustache  f'^'h  ar**  a-lomed  with  many  bells :  the  credu- 
®  ’  lous  believe  the  vases  to  contain  real  water  ot 


proving  his  desire  to  attract  some  admiring  tu  a...  icci  waici  m 

frnm  .h»  fi.,v  R.t — ,  ,.,1,;  the  sucred  Ganges,  and  therelore,  as  he  moves 


glances  from  the  fair  Rajpoot  maidens  who 
might  grace  the  fete,  leaned  upon  his  shield, 


along,  shouting  forth  the  names  and  attributes 
of  the  gods,  the  crowd  make  way,  and  gaze 


while,  to  a  wondering  group  of  quiet  citizens,  ^ 

he  described  the  wild  sports  of  the  Ahairea,  oi  nungled  awe  and  wonder  on  the  towering 

irs  Liviciv  lo^m  of  thc  stucdy  saint.  But  a  moment  more, 

spring  liLint«  in  wliicii  tie*  with  &II  the  t  .1  •  1  •  1  k 

warriors  of  The  court,  had  been  engaged  but  the  “"<> ’h®  horizon,  every 

day  before ;  and  as  he  tells  them  of  the  hunter’s  YYf. ‘‘e  city  of  Mandana,  for  it 

feats,  of  the  deep  ravines,  the  tangled  forests,  I®  'h®  declared  auspicious  by  the  astro- 

the  stony  hills,  where,  ever  foremost  in  sport  as  '“g®.™’  and  winding  from  its  gates,  appears  a 

war.  their  gallant  rajah,  Jesswunt  Singh"  spur-  't®  ’ 

ret  hi.  fnnmlnn.  .1.  J  no  ih.  „o.h  „f  ih%  Ljnnn  Jcsswunt  Siugh,  IS  secu  toweriug  above  the 


the  stony  hills,  where,  ever  foremost  in  sport  as  .ru...  u.  gaic,  .ppva.s  a 

war.  their  gallant  rajah,  Jesswunt  Singh"  spur-  "'f'®"’  “®  *®  't®  ’ 

red  his  foaming  steeioA  the  path  of  th“e  savage  •'®efwan‘  Singh,  is  seen  towering  above  the 

boar;  as  he  dTscribes  the  accidents  of  the  day,  r^3^“o^he“r 

radd™ee,"{he'  onwardTa"sWng  oTfhf'wOT  relinquish  their  nndeeided  game,  the  ll^ahtore 
beast,  h’eedlessofreedy  banker  rushing  torrent,  ‘'“"y  forward  to  com- 


and  then  how,  as  leader  of  the  desperate  chase, 


mence  their  sports. 

The  prince,  who  now  advanced,  surrounded 


♦  _ _ JLiitJ  111 iiiuc,  w iiu  iiu w  auvaiii/CU,  buiiuuiiucu 

hn?cp«  '>y  ^^med  followers,  was  the  idol  of  the  Rajpoot 

him  two  horses  had  been  goaded  unto  death  by  T  araer  in  filature  darker  in  rnmnlex- 

the  tusks  of  the  bristly  foe,— a  murmur  of  ap-  m  stature,  darker  in  complex 

plause  and  wonder  ran  mind  the  circle  of  hTs  >"  h.s  race,  Jesswunt  Singh 

listeners,  while  the  stoutest  of  the  party,  the  was  yet  em.nen  ly  handsome,  while,  descended 
magistrate  of  Mandana,  roared  forlfi,  aa  if  in  [">"*  the  purest  ancestry  h.s  land  could  boast, 

•  .V _ «  n’  j.  /  I.  »  *  •  he  was  alike  skilful  in  sport,  intrepid  as  a  war- 

^g^t.of  precedence,  “  HuA.'  wah!  great  is  the  .  eourteous  in 'demeanor^^  The  best 


right  of  precedence,  “  ffah!  uah!  great  is  the  .  j 

Rajah  jLwunt  Singh!”  H®®’  courteous  m  demeanor.  The  best 

Carriages,  drawn  by  milk-white  bullocks,  unrivalled  m  the  use 

having  bSd^-cloths  of  cLson  silk,  richly  em!  ‘*'®  matchlock  and  sword,  the  god  Kumara 
broidered,  reaching  almost  to  the  grouna,  and  ®“PP»®e<i  to  hold  hmi  in  esMc.al  favor,  and 
the  large  horns  of  ^e  animals,  doubled  in  length  “  Judf  from  the  opinion  of  U.e  lovely  daugh- 
by  silver  tips,  on  each  of  which  jingled  a  mefry  ®®®®’  '“''®  ^®®““® 

bell,  slowly  approached,  bearing  parties  of  wo-  ^  ^  Christian,  infidel,  or 

men  and  children,  whose  massive  ornaments  of  i _ j-j’su:  n _ : _ .J _ _ 


gold  and  jewelL  wi';k°^^;;^r  br^V' anrrich  ''eretic,  so  did  this  Pa^n  princ^  to  his  rnany 
fttire,  small,  beautifully-formed  ha^nds,  and  eyes  :d"';'‘Lrg ht7cptrt 

•  To  those  among  the  readers  of  the  Asiatic  passions  little  accustomed  to  control ;  the  last  by 
Joamal  who  may  be  well  acquainted  with  the  "'®®]'®  '•'a'l'e'l.  b"'  gather  excited,  by  anibi- 
bardic  histories  of  Riajpootana,  the  original  sketcli  tion  and  success,  were  running  soinew'hat  wild- 
chosen  for  the  following  tale  may  not  be  unknown ;  excess  of  tyranny,  rendered  worse, 

but,  in  its  filling  up,  I  have  studied,  and  I  trust  perhaps,  by  his  belief  in  the  superstitions  of  his 
with  some  success,  truthfully  to  delineate  the  char-  country,  and  by  the  flattering  predictions  of  the 
acter  and  manners  of  the  kajpoot  people  ;  tribes  priests  and  poets,  who  were  said  to  mix  too  in- 
among  the  most  interesting  and  remarkable  to  be  timately  in  his  councils. 
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centre  of  the  plain,  and  the  prince  reined  up  his 
fiery  steed,  ot  the  true  Lakhi  breed,  beside  the 
five-colored  banner,  which  is  the  emblem  of 
Rajpoot  royally,  the  Jaities,  or  wrestlers,  first 
appeared,  and  amused  the  crowd  with  their  dis¬ 
plays  of  adroitness  and  of  strength,  until  Jess- 
wunt  Singh,  casting  his  scarf  towards  the  win¬ 
ner  of  the  akara  (arena),  the  athletm,  with 
many  low  salaams,  retired  among  the  crowd. 

And  now,  at  a  signal  from  the  prince,  a  group 
of  retainers  approached,  bearing  the  weapons 
necessary  for  the  sport  peculiar  to  the  day.  A 
shield  of  riiinoceros  hide  was  first  presented,  ex¬ 
quisitely  transparent,  bossed,  and  beautifully 
enamelled  with  the  fine  gold  and  silver  work  of 
Cutch.  Then  came  the  bow  of  buffalo-horn, 
with  the  reed  arrows  curiously  barbed  with 
many  a  quaint  device;  but  the  Lahore  match¬ 
lock  and  the  Damascus  blade  were  alike  reject¬ 
ed,  and  in  lieu  of  these,  the  prince,  slinging  the 
bow  and  arrows  across  his  richly  embroidered 
robe,  selected  numerous  discs  of  shining  metal, 
and  smilingly  directing  his  followers  to  do  the 
same,  crossed  the  arena  with  some  dozen  horse¬ 
men,  when,  wheeling  his  horse  gracel'ully,  he 
awaited  the  signal  for  the  mimic  contest.  At 
this  moment,  a  bard,  crowned  with  a  jasmine 
wreath,  springs  between  the  combatants,  and 
lightly  touching  the  strings  of  his  sitarr,  first 
singing  a  couplet  in  praise  of  the  dexterous  skill 
and  valor  of  his  prince,  and  of  “the  liberal  hand 
which,  although  it  empties  the  royal  coffers,  fills 
them  again  with  the  prayers  of  mankind,”  he 
wittily  reminds  the  crowd,  that  from  the  mirth 
of  Ilolica^^  even  kings  are  not  exempt;  Jess- 
wunt  Singh,  accepting  the  challenge,  casts  his 
glove,  well  filled  with  coins,  towards  the  min¬ 
strel,  and,  attended  by  his  party,  gallops  furi¬ 
ously  forward.  In  mid  course,  he  is  arrested  by 
the  opposing  group,  and  then  ensues  a  brilliant 
scene.  Each  dexterous  and  graceful  rider 
wheels  and  caprioles  his  high-bred  steed 
around  the  course,  pursuing  his  antagonist  of 
the  hour,  jesting  pleasantly,  as  each  in  turn  ap¬ 
pears  to  fly  ;  but,  as  they  meet  again,  the  metal 
discs  are  lightly  thrown,  and  from  between  the 
plates  of  each  showers  of  red  powder  rapidly  ! 
escape,  half-blinding  the  combatants,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  shrieks  of  laughter  from  the  crowd,  who 
themselves  are  not  idle,  but,  mixing  in  the  sport, 
deluge  each  other  with  colored  water,  or  half- 
suffocate  all  around  with  handfuls  of  the  abir, 
carried  in  their  wallets.  The  prince  at  length 
wearies  of  the  sport,  and  holds  his  shield  above 
his  head  ;  at  the  signal,  the  chiefs  rein  in  their 
horses,  the  crowd  draw  back,  and  from  tall 
poles,  crowned  with  seemingly  harmless  bou¬ 
quets  of  fresh  flowers,  fireworks  of  the  most 
brilliant  varieties  suddenly  burst  forth,  some 
darting  high  into  the  deep  blue  sky,  and  others 
running,  serpent-like,  upon  the  ground,  to  the 
mingled  amusement  and  terror  of  the  crowd. 

But  soon,  a  pair  of  powerful  bullocks,  richly 
caparisoned,  and  mad  with  fright,  are  seen 
dashing  across  the  plain,  and  in  the  carriage 
that  they  violently  whirl  along,  a  woman’s  form 
appears,  with  arms  outstretched  towards  the 
crowd.  All  eyes  are  turned  upon  her ;  while 
the  furious  animals,  with  glaring  eyes  and  ex¬ 
panded  nostrils,  heads  bent  to  the  ground,  and 


heedless  of  all  that  opposes  them,  speed  on. 
“  Alas  !  alas  !”  shrieks  a  natch  girl  among  the 
throng,  “  they  make  for  the  river,  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Vassanti  will  be  lost !” — “  Ha  !”  exclaimed 
the  prince,  “the  daughter  of  the  sage  Harita  in 
peril  such  as  this !”  and  snatching  a  spear  from 
an  attendant,  he  spurs  to  intercept  their  path. 
In  breathless  agony,  the  affrighted  people  gaze, 
one  question  in  the  mind  of  each  :  “  Will  Man- 
dana’s  prince  fall  before  the  maddened  beasts, 
whose  headlong  course  he  now  essays  to  check?” 
Silence  deep  and  hushed  affords  them  no  reply, 
but  suddenly,  as  with  headlong  course  the  ani¬ 
mals  rush  on,  the  prince  reins  back  his  charger. 
Is  it  his  intent  to  fly  ?  The  thought  is  treason, 
so  well  is  proved  the  bravery  of  Jesswunt  Singh. 
And  now,  with  tearing  gallop,  amid  a  cloud  of 
sand,  the  maddened  animals  approach ;  they 
near  the  prince,  who  rises  in  his  saddle,  balan¬ 
cing  his  spear  aloft.  A  loud  cry  bursts  from  the 
crowd — the  beasts  must  overthrow  the  rajah : 
but  no,  his  spear  passes  through  the  heart  of 
one,  and  as  it  falls  writhing  on  the  ground,  Vas¬ 
santi,  springing  1‘rom  the  carriage,  lulls  senseless 
into  the  arms  of  Jesswunt  Singh. 

In  the  palace  of  Mandana,  alone,  and  wrapped 
in  contemplation,  reclined  the  warrior  rajah ; 
and  well  might  one,  wearied  with  the  fatiguing 
sports  and  pastimes  of  the  last  few  days,  have 
selected  this  as  the  fitting  spot  for  refreshment 
and  repose.  From  the  open  window  appeared 
a  lovely  country,  rich  in  dark  woods,  and  bright 
with  flowing  waters.  The  palace  itself  was  of 
pure  white  marble,  beautifully  sculptured ;  re¬ 
servoirs  and  fountains,  of  fancil'ul  designs,  irdaid 
with  shell  mosaics,  refreshed  the  eye  with 
bright  jets  or  lake-like  stillness,  while  richly- 
stained  glass,  picturing  the  heroic  deeds  of  the 
Rajpoot  princes  of  Mandana,  tinted  the  rays  of 
light  that  fell  upon  a  terrace  surrounded  with 
parterres  of  flowers,  rare  for  their  beauty  and 
their  perfume,  and  contrasting  well  with  the 
shade  of  the  plumed  palm,  the  widely-spreading 
tamarind,  and  the  beautiful  acacia.  Beyond, 
shone  the  bright  stream  of  the  Nerbudda,  with 
its  indented  and  grassy  margin,  now  only  tra¬ 
versed  by  the  pilgrim,  or  the  priest  wending  his 
way  to  the  gorgeously-sculptured  temple  of 
Krishna,  the  pinnacle  of  which  just  peeped 
above  the  sacred  trees,  whose  lower  brancnes 
dipped  into  the  fair  stream  that  gave  them 
growth. 

Yet,  calculated  as  this  stream  was  to  attract 
the  eye  of  Mandana’s  prince,  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
saw  it,  for,  although  gazing  on  the  plain,  it  was 
quite  evident  that  his  fancy  was  dead  to  all  but 
the  memories  of  the  past,  and  that  the  plain, 
still  and  vacant  as  it  really  was,  appeared  to 
him  yet  thronged  with  hundreds  of  his  people, 
gazing  wildly  on  the  hapless  girl,  whose  threat¬ 
ening  doom  his  hand  had  turned  aside,  and 
as  his  strongly  expressive  countenance  thus 
shadowed  forth  the  images  of  the  mind,  change¬ 
ful  emotions  chased  each  other  on  his  brow,  as 
if  his  judgment  were  called  upon  to  be  the  um¬ 
pire,  where  his  fancy  and  his  reason  disagreed  ; 
but  fancy,  as  she  is  apt  to  do,  proved  the  better 
arguer,  and  Jesswunt  Singh,  with  a  smile  play- 
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ing  upon  his  lips,  and  his  fine  person  drawn  to  harem  with  wives  struggling  for  supremacy, 
its  utmost  height,  rose  and  approached  the  win-  and  involving  me  in  their  domestic  broils  ; 
dow,  breathing,  as  he  did  so,  his  thoughts  aloud,  when  returning  from  my  sports,  the  mimic  form 
“  And  why  not  ?  am  I  not  all  great,  all  pow-  of  war,  I  would  rather  care  to  hear  the  voices  of 
erful  ?  and  shall  not  I  command  all  things  to  my  my  bards,  singing  to  their  well-tuned  instru- 
will  ?  True,  as  the  ruler  of  a  rich  territory,  and  ments  tales  of  Rajpoot  bravery,  than  the  many 
feared  by  every  weaker  power,  the  princes  of  words  of  angry  women ;  but  now,  Harita,  Man- 
India  seek  earnestly  the  alliance  of  Jessvvunt  dana’s  prince  bends  beneath  the  flowery  bands 
Singh;  yet  is  the  priestof  Eklinga’s  fane  second  of  the  blooming  Camdeo.  and  announces  to  his 
only  to  his  master,  while  his  lovely  daughter  counsellor  and  friend,  that  he  seeks  a  bride.” 
well  is  named  the  ‘  Flower  of  Rajasthan  and  “My  son,  thou  doest  well,”  was  the  calm  reply, 
more  than  this — did  not  Harita  himself  declare,  “  Among  the  daughters  of  our  land,  some,  in- 
in  the  spirit  of  wise  augury,  that  the  renown  of  deed,  there  are,  fond  of  rule,  loud  of  tongue,  apt 
Jesswunt  Singh,  expanding  like  the  lotus,  should  in  intrigue,  bringing  feud  and  discord  in  their 
spread  over  all,  and  that  the  star  of  his  destiny  train ;  but  choose  worthily,  my  son,  and  the 
sliould  shine  unquenched  until  he,  burlhened  gods  are  pleased.  Let  thy  bride  have  a  gentle 
with  life,  should  desire  to  hasten  its  obscurity  ?  nature,  and  above  all  things  a  soft  name  ;  let 
And  what  means  this,  but  that,  in  heaven’s  her  have  an  eye  like  a  sunbeam,  and  a  lip  pure 
bright  page  it  is  decreed,  that  a  career  brilliant  as  the  forest  stream,  and  she  shall  be  like  music 
and  glorious  shall  be  mine  until,  in  the  natural  in  your  harem,  and  like  a  change  of  modes 
waste  of  strength  and  decay  of  jrears,  I  shall  played  upon  soft  instruments.”  “You  speak 
desire  to  seek  younger  and  fresher  joys  in  a  new  well,”  replied  the  prince,  smilingly,  “and  hit 
existence  ?  and  with  mch  a  destiny,  shall  Jess-  my  humor  pleasantly  enough,  and  yet  your 
wunt  Singh  act  like  men  unflwored  by  the  gods,  words  are  rather  those  of  a  poet  than  a  priest, 
rather  than  as  controlling  all  things  to  his  will?  methinks.”  “My  son,”  gravely  replied  liarita, 

I  will  command  hither  Eklinga’s  priest,  and  ad-  “  I  speak  even  as  I  am,  a  teacher  of  the  laws  of 
vise  him  of  my  decision.”  Menu.  Has  he  not  said,  where  woman  is  not 

Tediously  passed  the  time  until  the  sage  honored,  in  that  house  shall  all  therein  perish? 
Harita  bent  before  his  prince  ;  but  when  he  did  And  is  it  not  said,  ‘  Though  thy  wife  hath  a 
so,  his  aspect  was  one  well  calculated  to  excite  hundred  faults,  yet  strike  her  not  even  with  a 
respect.  His  flowing  robe  of  snow-like  muslin,  blossom  ?’  Jest  not,  my  son,  but  tell  me,  whom 
his  folded  turban  of  the  same  fine  texture,  the  doth  Mandana’s  prince  honor  with  his  cl.oice.” 
chaplet  of  gold  beads  around  his  neck,  bespoke  The  rajah  rose,  and  laying  his  hand  gently  on 
him  of  a  rank  possessing  influence,  both  as  a  Harita^s  form,  looked  smilingly  in  his  face : 
noble  and  a  priest,  while  the  grave,  yet  mild,  “  Can  you  not  guess,  my  friend ;  can  you  not 
expression  ofnis  fair  and  handsome  countenance,  even  conjecture,  that  w’hich  your  art  should 
the  transparent  delicacy  of  his  well-formed  teach  you?  does  thy  knowledge  of  the  future 
hand,  and  the  intense  fire  that,  despite  his  age,  tell  thee  not,  that  she  with  the  sweet  name,  the 
shone  from  his  large  dark  eye,  proved  him  to  bright  eye,  and  the  pure  lip,  is  thy  own  fair 

Eossess  those  advantages  of  caste  w’hich,  com-  daughter,  and  that  none  else  shall  be  Mandana’s 
ined  w’ith  unusual  learning,  gave  to  the  sage  queen  1 — Nay,  Harita,  look  not  doubtingly  upon 
Harita  power  of  no  common  order,  even  over  me ;  seek  not  to  put  aside  my  will,  for  already 
the  fiery  spirit  of  the  prince,  whose  mandate  he  have  I  considered  all  the  arguments  that  you 
had  now  obeyed.  ‘  would  use ;  but  I  tell  thee  ’tis  in  vain  to  combat 

“My  son,”  began  the  priest,  “I  come  to  give  my  affection,  and  as  thy  friend  and  prince,  I  en- 
thee  counsel,  if  such  you  seek — consolation  you  treat  thee  let  thy  daughter  be  my  wife.” 
cannot  need,  for  your  brave  heart  and  ready  A  dark  shade  passed  over  the  lately  calm 
hand,  your  youth,  the  love  of  your  people  and  countenance  of  Harita,  and  for  a  moment  his 
your  soldiery,  with  the  approving  care  of  the  eye  sought  the  ground  in  deep  and  earnest 
gods  of  Ind,  leave  no  avenue  for  care.”  “Be-  thought;  but,  as  if  decided  on  a  subject  requiring 
fore  the  mirthful  festival  of  the  great  Phag,  my  energy  and  firmness,  he  raised  it  quickly  again 
friend,”  replied  the  prince,  “  had  you  spoken  to  the  beaming  countenance  of  the  rajah,  ?ind 
thus,  it  had  been  well,  and  contented  with  such  distinctly  answered :  “  My  lord,  it  may  not  be — 
courteous  words,  I  carelessly,  perhaps,  might  seek  some  alliance  more  worthy  thy  growing 
have  acknowledged  they  were  true ;  but  now,  power  than  that  of  the  daughter  of  Eklinga’s 
indeed,  I  seek  for  aid,  not  counsel;  and  I  entreat  priest,  for  into  thy  harem  can  she  never  enter, 
you,  give  it  me.”  My  lord,  you  say  well ;  by  the  stars  have  1  read 

As  the  rajah  spoke,  the  changing  countenance  that  thou  shouldst  love  my  child,  but  the  same 
of  Harita  bespoke  doubt  and  hesitation ;  he  oracles  forbid  your  union ;  be  warned,  and  seek 
bent  his  eyes  anxiously  on  the  prince,  and  said,  it  not,  for  there  is  a  mystery  about  the  search  I 
“  My  lord,  I  see  not  how  Eklinga’s  priest  can  cannot  dare  to  fathom.”  “  Mock  me  not,  old 
aid  the  purposes  of  Jesswunt  Singh ;  yet  deign  man  !”  exclaimed  the  angry  and  excited  prince ; 
to  enlighten  and  command  him,  for  well  you  “mock  me  not.  1  ask  thy  daughter,  and  darest 
know,  my  son,”  he  added,  in  a  softer  lone,  “  all  thou,  with  pretended  auguries,  cross  the  purpose 
that  he  hath  is  thine.”  “Ah!”  replied  the  of  thy  prince,  or  deny  to  the  powerful  Rajah  of 
prince,  “  ’tis  well,  Harita ;  and  now  hear  me :  Mandana  aught  it  may  suit  him  to  demand  ?” 
devoted  to  war  and  sport,  carelessly,  as  thou  “  My  lord  the  prince,”  relied  the  sage,  with  ac- 
knowest,  have  I  met  proposals  of  alliance  made  cents  calm  and  soft,  as  if  rather  grieved,  than  in 
by  the  neighboring  princes,  some  even  reject-  any  way  alarmed,  at  the  menace  of  the  rajah, 
ing,  at  the  chance  of  war,  loving  not  to  fill  my  ‘  mighty  as  he  is  in  all  that  is  great  or  worthy, 
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yet  in  this  small  thing  he  is  powerless.  My 
daugliter,  Jesswunt  Singh,  is  the  betrothed  of 
one  who  has  loved  her  from  her  childish  years ; 
one  to  whom  she  also  is  devoted  with  the  strong 
love  of  woman.  That  you  have  saved  her  life, 
my  lord,  is  matter  of  deep  gratitude  to  her, 
chiefly  for  this  love  she  bears,  for  otherwise,  my 
daughter  has  no  weak  heart,  nor  has  she  been 
taught  to  tremble  at  the  fear  of  death  ;  but  to¬ 
morrow,  being  the  Feast  of  Flowers,  is  appoint¬ 
ed  for  the  nuptials.” 

Q,uickly  did  the  rajah  turn  from  the  calm  and 
stately  speaker,  and,  with  dark  brow  and  flashing 
eye,  seek  the  open  window,  leaning  against 
which,  he  communed  with  himself,  and  in  a  brief 
space,  wrought  for  the  future  masses  of  dark 
evil,  although  yet  indistinctly  seen,  and  then  he 
once  more  sought  the  priest,  but  it  was  with  a 
placid  mien  and  unknit  Front,  inquiring,  in  accents 
strangely  in  discordance  witli  his  late  excited 
tone :  “  Pardon  me,  my  friend ;  you  too  may 
have  also  felt  how  keen  is  the  pang  of  sudden 
disappointment;  but  tell  me,  who  is  he  that 
claims  the  fair  Vassanti?”  The  tranquil  air  of 
the  rajah  surprised  Harita ;  but,  concluding  that 
the  fancy  for  nis  daughter  had  passed  away  be¬ 
fore  the  conviction  of  its  utter  hopelessness,  he 
replied  at  once,  candidly,  and  as  if  relieved  from 
a  position  of  much  pain  and  difficulty,  “  The 
Rajah  Kurna  Singh,  my  lord,  a  chieftain  of  her 
mother’s  tribe.’’  “  Ha !”  exclaimed  the  prince, 

“  I  would  none  better :  retire,  Harita ;  our  con¬ 
ference  is  ended.” 

The  priest  withdrew ;  and  then  it  was  that 
the  violence  of  Jesswunt  Singh  burst  forth. 

“  Strange,  that  it  should  be  none  but  he^  my 
hated  rival  in  the  fleld,  the  chase,  that  should 
outstrip  me  here.  Ever  have  I  been  warned  that 
his  star  and  mine  are  mysteriously  united,  and 
that  strangely  mingled  are  the  fates  of  both. 
Pshaw !  we  are  now,  perhaps,  equally  great, 
and  young,  and  well-beloved ;  but  what  is  that  ? 
cannot  my  armies  cast  his  forts  into  the  dust, 
and  my  warriors  lead  captive  all  he  can  bring 
against  them  ?  It  is  enough  that  Kurna  Singh 
has  crossed  my  path,  his  life  now  lies  in  my 
dagger’s  sheath,  and  I  will  teach  both  him  and 
this  most  arrogant  priest  what  it  is  to  defy  the 
power  of  Jesswunt  Singh. 

There  are  some  natures,  and  they  are  for  the 
most  part  such  as  combine  the  power  of  strong 
physical  excitement  with  deficiency  of  self-con¬ 
trol,  and  a  haughty  spirit  defying  circumstance, 
that  are  more  acted  upon  by  opjMsition  than  suc¬ 
cess,  and  such  was  that  of  the  Rajah  of  Manda- 
na.  Previous  to  the  spring-tide  fete,  the  astonish¬ 
ing  beauty,  the  high  Rajpoot  spirit,  and  the  un¬ 
common  accomplishment  of  the  only  daughter 
of  Eklinga’s  priest,  were  topics  which,  often  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  women  of  his  family,  fell  yet  in¬ 
differently  on  his  ear,  for  Jesswunt  Singh  respect¬ 
ed  Harita  far  too  highly  to  think  lightly  of  his 
child,  and  marriage  the  rajah  looked  on  only  as 
a  piece  of  political  expediency,  to  be  avoided  as 
much  as  might  be.  W  hen,  however,  with  the 
chivalrous  spirit  of  a  Rajpoot  warrior,  he  darted 
forward  to  save  Vassanti,  and  received  the 
fainting  maiden  in  his  arms,  all  that  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  heard  rushed  upon  his  memory,  ana  as 
he  gazed  on  her  fair,  high  brow  and  graceful 


form,  Jesswunt  Singh  felt,  for  the  first  time,  that 
he  had  seen  the  woman  formed  to  teach  him  the 
strength  of  human  love ;  but  a  love  calm  and 
gentle  as  the  summer  lake,  for  as  yet  was  no 
cloud  upon  its  surface.  But,  when  he  learnt 
that  she  whom  alone  he  had  ever  sought  to  share 
his  power,  the  flower  of  her  land,  was  about  to 
become  the  bride  of  a  detested  rival, — at  once 
that  love  becqme  like  the  dark  and  turgid 
mountain  stream,  casting  before  it  all  that 
would  oppose  its  way, — and  by  his  sword  and 
shield,  the  most  sacred  oath  of  a  Rajpoot 
warrior,  did  Jesswunt  Singh  swear  to  destroy 
the  prince  whose  happiness  opposed  his  own, 
and  to  bear  away  his  bride  in  triumph. 

It  was  a  lovely  spot,  that  which  we  now  de¬ 
scribe  as  lying  at  the  fool  of  Kishengurh,  and 
perhaps  the  rich  sunset,  which  gilds  all  Eastern 
scenes  with  a  beauty  peculiarly  its  own,  may 
have  rendered  even  this  more  charming  in  cast¬ 
ing  fine  orange  tints  upon  the  towering  hills 
that  closed  it  in,  covered  to  their  summits  with 
the  bright  coriander,  and  other  flowering  shrubs 
that  are  the  especial  favorites  of  the  gods  of  Ind, 
and  gleaming  also  through  the  groves  of  mango 
and  bamboo  that  surrounded  the  Golab  Sagur. 
or  rose-water  lake,  whose  still  waters  reflectea 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  fanes  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  of  Rajpootana,  being  erected  in  honor 
of  Isani,  the  goddess  of  abundance.  At  the 
time  of  which  I  write,  the  glowing  sky  was 
without  a  cloud,  and  the  marble  piazzas  of  the 
temple  were  surrounded  by  a  group  so  pictu¬ 
resque  in  attire,  and  graceful  in  their  bearing, 
that,  but  for  the  darkness  of  complexion  among 
those  who  formed  it,  and  the  character  of  the 
fane  near  which  they  stood,  it  might  have  been 
rather  taken  for  a  band  of  actors  in  the  school  of 
Eschylus,  than  for  what  it  really  was,  a  party  of 
the  Charuns,  or  poets  of  Rajpootana.  The  men 
were  clad  in  flowing  robes,  white  as  snow,  and 
of  the  finest  texture,  with  turbans  of  the  same 
around  their  noble-looking  brows,  from  which 
depended  garlands  of  mogree-blossoms.  Around 
the  neck  of  each  were  massive  necklaces  of  gold, 
a  jewel  dropping  from  the  centre  of  the  chain, 
and  the  gestures  of  all  were  full  of  the  dignity 
which  attached  to  their  peculiar  calling.  There 
were  women,  too,  among  the  group,  attired  in 
garments  of  dark  color,  with  rich  gems  and  gold 
twined  in  the  glossy  braids  of  their  abundant 
tresses,  and  golden  bells  encircling,  as  a  zone, 
the  slender  waist  of  each.  Around  the  grove, 
under  the  shade  of  which  the  Charuns  stood, 
colored  lamps,  with  bright  garlands  suspended 
from  the  trees,  announced  some  reason  for  re¬ 
joicing,  while,  if  more  proof  was  wanting,  it 
might  be  found  in  the  bright  eyes  and  smiling 
lips  of  those  who  watched  the  portal  of  the  tem¬ 
ple.  Forth  she  came,  the  beautiful  Vassanti, 
and  by  her  side  the  Rajah  Kurna  Singh,  both 
radiant  in  youth  and  happiness,  and  as  they 
moved  on,  Lai  Bae,  the  runy-cheeked,  stepped 
forth  from  the  group  of  lair  Charunis,  and 
placed  upon  Vassanti’s  brow  a  blooming  wreath, 
while  the  naique,  or  leader,  of  theCharun  band, 
repeated,  with  slow  and  melodious  voice,  verses 
I  in  honor  of  her  own  skill  in  poetic  art,  and 
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the  Charunis,  linking  together  scarfs  of  blue 
and  silver,  elevated  them  as  a  canopy  over  Vas- 
santi  and  the  chief  of  Kishengurh.  Kurna, 
6tnilin£r  on  the  group,  well  pleased  with  this 
homage  to  the  talents  and  beauty  of  his  charm¬ 
ing  bride,  cast  towards  the  naique  a  silken  fillet, 
in  proof  of  his  royal  favor;  but  as  the  Charun 
stooped  to  raise  it,  a  strange,  distorted  figure 
skipped  from  behind  the  temple,  his  body 
smeared  with  ashes,  a  necklace  of  lotus-seeds 
around  his  neck,  and  with  huge  ears  weighed 
down  with  circular  pieces  of  metal,  placed  in 
the  incisions  made  for  their  reception.  Yet, 
hideous  as  the  split-eared  ascetic  miglit  seem  to 
those  who  had  not  reverence  for  his  order,  his 
appearance  produced  no  terror  amongst  the 
group  where  he  now  stood,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Q,ueen  Vassanti  hastily  approached  him, 
kindly  inquiring,  “What  now,  Bal-Nathjee, 
come  you  Irom  Mandana  ?”  “  Daughter  of  the 

wise  Harita,”  replied  the  jogee,  “  even  so,  and  I 
have  travelled  far  and  fast  through  deepjungles 
and  over  desert  plains  to  warn  thee  of  the  com¬ 
ing  danger.  The  Rajah  Jesswunt  Singh  has 
marched  his  army  on  the  fort  of  Nagore,  and 
ere  to-morrow’s  eve  it  will  fall  before  him  ;  then 
will  he  hasten  to  Govindghur,  and,  after  subdu¬ 
ing  the  handful  of  surprised  warriors  who  now 
hold  it,  will  he  come  hither,  lady,  for  he  has  sworn 
to  destroy  thy  noble  husband,  and  win  thee  as 
his  bride.” 

Kurna  Singh  started,  and  laid  his  hand  upon 
his  sword  ;  but  Vassanti,  casting  herself  into  his 
arms,  exclaimed,  “  Be  not  disturbed,  my  lord, 
our  retainers  are  few,  for  we  looked  for  peace, 
not  war;  but  their  faithful  hearts  will  yet  serve 
to  throw  a  rampart  around  their  lord,  that  even 
Jesswunt  Singh  will  not  dare  to  force.” 

In  the  harem  of  the  palace  of  Kishengurh, 
now  silent  in  its  mirth,  stood  Kurna  Singh,  his 
arm  tenderly  cast  around  his  lovely  bride,  his 
sword  and  shield  lying  on  the  ground  beside  him, 
and,  a  few  paces  behind,  seated  on  a  deer-skin, 
.was  Bal-Nathjee,  the  ascetic. 

“Dearest !’’ whispered  Kurna  Singh,  “is  it 
not  hard  to  leave  thee  thus,  so  lately  mine  ? 
Could  nothing  satisfy  the  cruel  Jesswunt,  but  he 
must  cast  his  eyes  on  thee,  my  betrothed  wife, 
my  sweet  Vassanti?  Oh !  ten  times  had  it  been 
better  for  thee  to  have  perished  beneath  the 
hoofs  of  the  infuriated  animals  from  which  he 
saved  thee,  than  to  be  the  prey  of  tliis  more 
savage  chief.” 

Vassanti  gazed  upon  her  lord,  and  a  tear  of 
mingled  love  and  pride  hung  on  the  fringe  of 
her  dark  eye.  “  Kurna  !  what  words  are  these  ? 
why  this  despair?  believe  you  not  that  Vassan- 
ti’s  undying  faith  to  thee  is  stronger  than  ten 
thousand  conquerors?  But  speak,  Bal-Natlijee ; 
what  says  my  father  ?  nay,  tell  me  his  very 
I  words.”  “  Thus  saith  my  master,”  replied  the 

I  ascetic,  slowly  rising  from  the  deer-skin:  “Vic- 

1  tory  and  fame  to  Kurna  Singh  ;  for  to  die  well 

I  is  to  live  for  ever — let  the  chief  of  Kishengurh 

hasten  to  meet  the  Rajah  of  Mandana,  and  let 
the  Q,ueen  Vassanti,  closing  the  gates,  await 
[  as  a  Rajpoot  woman  the  result” — the  iogee 

paused,  and  bent  his  eyes  upon  the  ground. 
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“  Said  he  no  more  than  this  ?”  eagerly  in¬ 
quired  Vassanti;  “said  he  nothing  of  the  fu¬ 
ture?”  “  Lady,  why  urge  me  thus?  llarita 
said,  ‘  Be  comforted,  for  he  who  dies  in  battle 
will  light  his  enemy  through  the  shades  of  death 
to  the  mansions  of  Y an)a !’  ”  “  Ha  !”  exclaimed 
Vassanti,  “1  feel,  1  feel,  that  this  is  no  common 
parting ;  but  go,  beloved  Kurna ;  haste  thee  to 
arm.  All  is  unstable  ;  there  is  no  aid  but  in  thy 
soul  of  manliness,  and  in  thy  sword;  yet  bow 
not  thy  head,  and  the  purity  of  thy  race  will 
shine  resplendent  yet ;  for  if  thou  fullest,  remem¬ 
ber!  thy  wife  survives  thee  not.” 

Vassanti  cast  herself  upon  her  husband’s 
breast,  and  Bal-Nathjee,  trained  as  he  was 
to  indifi'erence  to  all  human  passion,  looked 
upon  the  grief  of  that  young  pair,  so  brave 
and  so  devoted,  and  thus  gazing,  nature  con¬ 
quered  :  he,  the  ascetic,  turned  aside  his  face 
and  wept. 

But  the  Rajpoot  chief  quickly  tore  himself 
from  the  clinging  arms  of  his  heroic  wife,  and 
the  jogee  prepared  to  follow  him  from  the  harem ; 
but,  as  he  did  so,  Vassanti,  springing  to  his  side, 
snatched  a  bracelet  from  her  arm,  and  in  a  voice 
half  stifled  by  emotion,  whispered:  “Bal-Nath¬ 
jee,  thou  art  my  own,  my  father’s  friend — if  the 
lord  of  my  life  fall  under  this  destroyer’s  sword, 
fail  me  not,  but  send  again  this  trinket  as  the 
sign,  and — if  but  a  hair  of  my  dear  father’s 
beard  is  touched,  if  Jesswunt  Singh  dares  to 
insult  his  reverend  teacher,  then  wreath  the 
bauble  with  mogree  blossoms,  such  as  you  use 
in  sacrifice,  for  it  will  be  a  type  of  one  well 
pleasing  to  the  gods.”  Before  the  fire  of  her 
now  flashing  eyes  the  jogee  lowly  bent,  and  fold¬ 
ing  the  bracelet  in  his  girdle,  turned  and  left 
the  harem,  while  Vassanti,  with  heavy  tears 
rolling  over  her  fair  cheek,  stood  with  in¬ 
clined  head  and  folded  arms,  gazing  on  the 
spot  from  which  the  chief  so  late  had  parted. 


Days  passed.  Beneath  the  walls  of  Kishen¬ 
gurh  was  now  assembled  a  mighty  host,  whose 
tents  were  pitched  beside  the  rapid  stream  that 
washed  the  city  wall.  The  fort  was  strong, 
however,  and  the  men-at-arms  who  manned  its 
bastions,  although  mercenaries,  Sindees  and 
Cutchees,  archers  and  matchlock-men,  were 
well  content  to  die  in  its  defence.  Daily, 
how'ever,  their  tvater  and  provisions  seriously 
decreased,  for  the  siege  was  unprepared  for, 
and  the  bravest  hearts  are  helpless  in  the 
power  circumstance.  Still  as  each  eye  waxed 
more  dull,  each  cheek  more  pallid,  the  bright 
glance  of  hopeful  encouragement  cast  on  her  de- 
lenders  by  the  Rajpoot  queen  nerved  all  to  fresh 
endurance. 

The  noon  had  deepened  into  twilight,  the  twi¬ 
light  was  darkening  into  night,  and  the  stars, 
with  their  mild  radiance,  were  striving,  as  it 
were,  wholly  to  eclipse  the  lingering  rays  of  sun¬ 
set,  when  alone,  with  a  brow  of  thought,  and 
doubting  pangs  that  her  young  heart  should 
ne’er  have  known,  sat  Vassanti  by  the  open 
window  of  the  harem,  her  dark  eye  falling,  in¬ 
deed,  upon  the  army  of  her  foe  and  the  banner 
of  the  prince  sworn  to  the  destruction  of  her 
house,  out  her  thoughts  w’ere  far  away,  and 
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rested  iifon  Knrna,  the  husband  of  her  early 
love.  Suddenly,  a  hissing  sound,  as  ol  some¬ 
thing  rushing  rapidly  througli  the  air,  struck  1 
upon  her  ear,  and  in  less  than  a  second  more,  an 
arrow  fell  by  her  side,  weiglned  wiiii  some  heav’y 
substance.  With  a  beating  heart,  Vassanti 
raised  it  from  the  ground,  and  with  dilated  eyes 
gazed  upon  her  bracelet,  not  alone,  alas ! 
wreathed  with  mogree  blossoms,  but  tliose  blos¬ 
soms  stained  with  blood.  As  she  raised  the  fatal 
token,  a  scroll  dropped  iherelrom,  and  on  it  were 
traced  these  words:  “Govindgliur  is  desolate — 
in  its  defence  its  heroes  fell — of  the  house  of 
Knrna  none  remain !” 

Vassanti  read  ;  yet  not  a  tear  moistened  the 
eye  of  the  brave  Rajpootnee,  for  now-  doubt 
was  at  an  end,  and  late  had  done  its  worst. 
Rising  from  her  seat,  she  sought  the  port¬ 
cullis  of  the  fort,  and  seeing  there  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  guard,  addressed  him  thus:  “Umra, 
at  to-morrow’s  dawn,  cast  open  the  gates  of 
Kishengurh  to  the  Rajah  Jesswunt  ^ingh, 
without  condition  ;  our  people  are  exhausted, 
and  thy  prince  demands  that  you  obey  me.” 


In  the  hall  of  the  palace  of  Kishengurh  re¬ 
clined  the  victorious  Jesswunt,  anxiously  await¬ 
ing  the  return  ol‘  the  messenger  whom  he  had 
despatched  to  the  Queen  Vassanti,  bearing  the 
coco  nut,  or  marriage  symbol,  and  writh  many 
protestations  of  a  love  overcoming  all  things, 
beseeching  her  to  forget  the  past,  and  to  reign 
over  his  heart  and  country.  The  rajah’s  coun¬ 
tenance  beamed  with  joy  and  triumph,  for  in 
this,  as  in  all  else,  did  he  trace  the  auspicious 
aspect  of  his  destiny,  the  fulfilment  of  all  that 
had  been  foretold, and  these  gratulatory  thoughts 
occupied  him  until  the  messenger’s  return,  w’ho 
came  gladly,  and  as  one  only  of  a  brilliant 
group,  laden  with  the  jew-els  of  the  house  of 
Kurna,  rich  brocades,  and  shawls  of  inestimable 
value.  Presenting  these,  the  messenger  thus 
addressed  the  impatient  yet  delighted  prince : 
“My  lord,  the  Queen  Vassanti  yields  to  thy 
wishes  and  greets  thee  well ;  she  bids  me  say, 
that  the  bravery  and  power  of  Mandana’s 
prince,  meriting  all  homage,  have  w’on  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  queen,  as  a  Rajpoot  woman, 
great  even  as  the  ruin  they  have  brought  upon 
her  house  ;  thus  she  accepts  thy  clemency,  and 
by_  the  hands  of  these  her  servants  sends  this 
embroidered  robe,  this  turban  with  jew’elled 
aigrette,  this  scarf  wrought  w*ith  the  royal  arms, 
in  gems  of  rarest  value,  which  she  prays  thee 
now  to  put  on,  in  preparation  for  the  marriage- 
feast.  The  queen,  however,  adds,  that,  devoted 
long  to  grief  and  war,  she  craves  a  few  hours  in 
which  to  prepare  herself  and  damsels  for  the 
nuptials,  and  does  beseech  my  lord  to  grant  her 
this  request.”  “Back!  back!”  exclaimed  the 
now  triumphant  rajah,  “and  tell  the  Queen 
Vassanti,  that  all  that  Jesswunt  Singh  has 
wrought,  being  only  for  her  love,  he  ever  is  her 
slave,  and  waits  her  pleasure  to  set  a  crown  of 
joy  upon  his  brow.  To  each  of  the  queen’s 
servants  let  a  caparisoned  elephant  be  given, 
with  arms  and  a  dress  of  honor ;  proclaim,  that 
all  within  the  fort  are  free,  and  that  to-day  will 
a  feast  be  held  in  celebration  of  our  nuptials, 
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and  now — send  hither  my  opium-bearer ;  I  must 
while  away  the  lingering  hours,  until  the  quern 
commands  me  to  her  presence.” 

The  uinul  (opiate j  did  its  work,  and  the 
prince,  lulled  also  by  the  soft  music  of  a  bard, 
seemed  in  his  dreams  of  future  happiness  to  for¬ 
get  the  burning  ambition,  the  cruel  wrong,  the 
blood-stained  horrors  of  the  past,  or  to  remem¬ 
ber  them,  if  at  all,  oidy  as  the  fortunate  means 
that  insured  him  the  bright  promise  of  his  now 
fulfilled  hopes,  and  when  the  song  of  joy  burst 
forth  from  the  inner  apartments  of  the  palace, 
he  awaited  no  other  summons,  but,  springing 
from  the  pile  of  cushions  which  formed  his 
couch,  he  hurried  rapidly  forw’ard  until  arrest¬ 
ed  by  the  immediate  presence  of  the  marriage- 
group. 

On  a  broad  terrace  of  pure  white  marble, 
covered  with  rich  carpets  of  the  finest  Persian 
looms,  and  reclining  on  a  cushion  of  pale  blue, 
velvet,  embroidered  in  seed  pearl,  appeared 
Vassanti,  surrounded  by  her  maidens;  a  muslin 
robe  of  the  softest  texture,  and  starred  with  gold, 
swept  around  her  graceful  form,  and  on  the 
raven  braids  of  her  luxuriant  hair  rested  the 
Imrmala,  or  marriage-wreath ;  but  this  alone 
bore  marks  of  hasty  preparation,  for  here  and 
there  the  mogree  blossoms  had  a  withered  tinge, 
and  a  color  less  pure  than  if  freshly  gathered ; 
yet  it  mattered  little,  for  none  glanced  again 
upon  the  garland  whose  eye  had  once  looked 
upon  the  fair  face  that  beamed  forth  beauty  from 
beneath  it,  and  Jesswunt  Singh,  as  he  now  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  her,  thought  how  infinitely  more 
lovely  was  Harita’s  daughter  than  he  had  ever 
before  imagined,  for  her  eye,  no  longer  soft  and 
calm,  flashed  beneath  its  shading  fringes,  like  a 
diamond  in  its  dark  mine,  and  her  soft  cheek, 
no  longer  palely  transparent,  was  rich  in  color 
as  the  folded  leaves  of  a  young  rosebud.  Seal¬ 
ing  himself  then  by  Vassanti’s  side,  the  rajah 
sought  to  express  the  love  which  had  hurried 
him  to  deeds  for  which  he  craved  her  pardon, 
by  right  of  the  expiation  that  he  made  in  offer¬ 
ing  her  his  throne,  with  the  will  to  become  for 
life  her  vassal,  and  the  queen  apparently  listened 
to  his  earnest  words,  yet  from  time  to  time,  with 
stealthy  care,  she  raised  her  downcast  eyes,  and 
furtively  their  glances  seemed  to  wander,  as  if 
in  search  of  somewhat.  At  length,  a  certain 
restlessness  attracted  even  the  attention  of  the 
rajah,  who  paused,  gazing  attentively  upon  her, 
but  as  he  did  so,  a  slight  tremor  passed  over  her 
frame,  her  lip  grew  blanched,  and,  half-rising 
from  her  cushions,  she  gazed  with  dilated  eye 
towards  the  entrance  to  the  terrace  ;  the  eye  of 
Jesswunt  Singh  rapidly  followed  the  direction  of 
hers,  but  nothing  met  his  view  except  a  jogee, 
who,  having  that  moment  entered,  was  spread¬ 
ing  his  deer-skin  upon  the  marble.  The  strange 
agitation  of  the  queen,  however,  alarmed  the 
r.ajah ;  he  rose  hurriedly,  his  brow  flushing,  and 
his  pulse  throbbing  with  excitement ;  but  he, 
loo.  seems  now  to  share  the  wild  emotion  ;  his 
eyes  glare  w’ildly,  a  sudden  heat  oppresses  him, 
he  calls  loudly  for  his  cupbearer,  and  flinging  to 
the  ground  his  jewelled  turban,  which  seems  like 
a  band  of  fire  on  his  brow,  rushes  towards  the 
sculptured  parapet  of  the  terrace,  as  if  even  the 
sight  of  the  deep  water  that  flowed  below  could 
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stay  the  raging  thirst,  or  cool  the  fevered  heat,  I  When  I  view  the  tasteful  ottoman,  or  richly  fan- 
that  now  consume  him.  cied  screen, 


Vassanti  presses  her  hand  upon  her  brow ; 
following  the  prince,  a  deeper  flush  dyes  her 
cheek,  a  brighter  fire  gleams  from  her  eye  ;  she 
glances  towards  Bal-Nathjee,  and  as  she  does 
so,  lifts  her  hand  to  heaven  ;  then,  turning  to  the 
rajah,  and  raising  to  his  trembling  lip  and  pallid 
cheek  the  eye  which  had  never  before  met  his, 
she  thus  addressed  him  : — 

Prince  !  you  once  saved  the  life  of  Harita’s 
daughter,  and  she  was  grateful.  But,  as  a 
mighiy  torrent  sweeps  away  the  fair  flowers 
whose  beauty  would  long  enamel  the  green 
margin  of  a  placid  stream,  so  have  thy  crimes 
swept  away  the  trace  of  all  gentler  things.  My 
father  and  my  husband,  murdered  by  thy  hand, 
my  fortress  and  my  faithful  friends  within  thy 
grasp,  one  only  course  remained  worthy  of  a 
Rajpoot  woman.  The  marriage  robe  thou  wear- 
est,  the  turban  thou  hast  cast  aside,  were  charged 
with  a  subtile  poison.  Your  last  hour  is  come  ; 
tlie  star  of  your  destiny  has  set,  and  as  the  house 
of  Kurna  is,  so  shall  thine  be — desolate.” 

She  paused  ;  then,  detaching  from  her  glossy 
tresses  the  mogree  wreath,  she  placed  it  on  the 
burning  brow  of  the  now  writhing  prince.  “Yes, 
Jesswunt,”  she  continued,  “  none  now  can  save 
thee ;  yet  murmur  not,  the  hurmala  dyed  with  my 
father’s  blood  crowns  your  brow,  and  you  hasten, 
a  devoted  sacrifice,  to  the  presence  of  the  as¬ 
sembled  gods ;  but  even  there  shall  thou  meet 
with  thine  accuser.” 

Vassanti  turns ;  she  waves  her  arms  in  mourn¬ 
ful  farewell  towards  her  maidens ;  the  ascetic, 
with  a  loud  cry,  rushes  towards  her ;  but  in  vain. 
Animated  by  the  heroic  spirit  of  her  race,  she 
springs  from  the  sculptured  parapet,  and  the 
deep  waters  of  the  sparkling  stream  receive  her 
fair  and  unpolluted  form,  faithful  in  death  to  all 
she  loved  whilst  living. 

Near  the  beautiful  temple  of  Eklinga  are 
three  time-stained  marble  sltibs,  supported  by 
the  aged  trunks  of  some  fine  peepul  trees.  They 
are  sculptured  somewhat  rudely,  perhaps,  with 
the  monumental  symbols  used  by  the  Rajpoot 
people:  a  warrior  mounted,  and  fully  armed  ;  a 
female  hand  telling  of  self-destruction,  and  an 
open  book,  denoting  the  priestly  office ;  wild 
flowers  spring  around,  and  ’lis  said,  that  no  noi¬ 
some  thing  dares  approach  a  triad,  sacred  to 
wisdom,  bravery,  and  love. 
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From  the  Metropolitan. 

Oh  !  talk  not  of  it  lightly  in  a  tone  of  scornful 
mirth, 

It  brings  to  me  glad  visions  of  the  calm  and  quiet 
hearth, 

Of  seasons  of  retirement  from  the  world’s  obtrusive 
eyes, 

Of  freedom  from  absorbing  toil,  of  dear  domestic 
ties. 


1  ever  picture  to  my  mind  a  sweet  and  social 
scene — 

A  group  of  sisters,  young  and  fair,  rejoicing  to 
unite 

In  bringing  every  blooming  flower  and  vivid  fruit 
to  light. 

Perchance  in  time  they  separate,  the  world’s  false 
joys  they  share  ; 

And  half  forget  their  father's  house,  and  all  the 
drar  one«  there  ; 

Then,  on  a  brief  and  passing  stay,  how  tenderly 
their  gaze 

Shall  rest  upon  the  common  work  of  girlhood’s 
sunny  days ! 

Perchance  dissensions  have  prevailed,  cold  envv 
may  have  cast 

A  bleak  and  withering  blight  upon  the  pure  and 
peaceful  past ; 

Then  may  not  these  mute  witnesses  such  changeful 
love  condemn. 

Bearing  a  record  in  each  leaf,  a  lesson  in  each 
stem  ? 

May  they  not  think  in  sadness  on  the  swiftly  fleet¬ 
ing  hour, 

When,  like  Hermia  and  her  gentle  friend,  each 
busied  on  one  flower. 

They  warbled  some  familiar  air,  and  plied  their 
skilful  art. 

Owning  a  happy  unison  of  voice  and  hand  and 
heart  ? 


Perchance  some  fragile  girl  who  shared  that  cheer¬ 
ful  task  of  love, 

Hath  left  her  cherished  home  on  earth,  and  gone  to 
test  above  ; 

Then  how  her  fond  surviving  friends  shall  gaze  in 
pensive  thought 

On  every  graceful  tendril  that  her  fairy  fingers 
wrought ! 

How  shall  they  scan  the  chaplets  that  she  fanci¬ 
fully  planned, 

To  trace  the  individual  buds  that  grew  beneath  her 
hand  ; 

Feeling  in  softened  grief,  that  she,  who  once  these 
flowers  portrayed. 

Is  taken  from  a  world  of  change  where  “  all  that’s 
bright  must  fade  !”  ' 

The  scoffer  may  on  vain  pursuits  and  wasted  mo 
ments  jest ; 

Alas !  the  highly  gifted  mind  is  most  in  need  of 
rest : 

Exhausted,  faint,  and  overwrought,  the  thoughts 
may  passive  lie. 

While  actively  the  fingers  their  ingenious  duty  ply. 

There  is  language  in  the  blossoms  of  the  mead¬ 
ows  and  the  bowers. 

To  me  the  lifeless  canvass  has  its  own  sweet  speech 
of  flowers ; 

Its  gay  and  glowing  garlands  have  a  moral  in  their 
bloom. 

They  tell  of  household  quiet,  of  the  tranquil  joys  of 
home. 
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From  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 

Les  Confessions  de  J.  J.  Rousseau,  nouvellc 
Edition, precedee  d^unc  Notice  par  George 
Sand.  (New  Edition  of  Rousseau's  Con¬ 
fessions,  preceded  by  a  Notice  by  G.  Sand.) 
Paris:  Charpentier.  1841. 

In  France,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  centu¬ 
ry,  when  the  artificial  in  society  was  at  its 
height — when  bicnscancc  was  the  professed 
substitute  for  virtue — when  there  was  no  be¬ 
lief  in  a  higher  morality  than  that  which  could 
be  deduced  from  mere  selfishness — when  the 
admission  of  a  cold  materialism  was  consid¬ 
ered  the  perfection  of  civilization — there 
arose  a  man  who  declared  th. at  he  was  dissat¬ 
isfied  with  all  this.  lie  could  not  repose  on 
a  materialism  which  seemed  to  rob  ma*  of 
his  dignity  ;  he  could  not  bear  to  find  all 
high  emotions  reduced  to  the  love  of  self ;  he 
fancied  that  there  was  an  inner  worth  of  man 
more  valuable  than  obedience  to  the  external 
forms  of  politeness  ;  he  even  considered  that 
there  might  be  a  higher  sphere  of  action  than 
the  petit s  soupers  over  which  some  witty  lady 
presided,  and  that  excellent  as  was  the  glance 
of  approval  from  feminine  eyes,  there  w  as  no 
such  great  nobility  in  flippant  explanations  of 
physical  science  io  femmes  sav antes. 

The  man  w^as  not  a  learned  man,  but  he 
had  read  his  Plutarch  ;  and  when  he  con¬ 
templated  the  pictures  of  antique  greatness, 
he  discovered  the  possibility  of  a  different 
sort  of  people  from  the  courtiers,  and  the 
wits,  and  the  poetasters,  and  the  musicians, 
and  the  philosophes  of  Louis  XV.  He 
had  read  his  Tacitus;  and  he  had  found 
therein  reflections  on  a  corrupt  age,  which, 
without  any  great  exertion,  he  could  apply  to 
his  own.  It  was  explained  to  him  that  these 
ancient  pictures  were  but  so  many  exagger¬ 
ations;  that  the  virtues  of  self-denial  and 
patriotism,  which  were  so  prominent  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  were  in  themselves 
impossible ;  and  the  demonstration  founded 
on  a  knowledge  of  the  world  was  by  no  means 
difficult.  Yet  was  the  strange  man  not  con¬ 
vinced,  but  answered,  ‘  True,  I  see  that  from 
the  men  of  this  day,  you  cannot  construct  a 
patriot  or  a  legislator  of  the  antique  school ; 
but  how  am  I  sure  that  the  ancient  man  was 
not  the  true  man,  and  that  these  are  not  the 
mere  creatures  of  degeneracy  ?  And  he  set 
to  work,  and  he  tore  down,  and  he  abstracted, 
and  he  sifted,  and  he  declaimed  :  and  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  doctrines  was  that  artificial  con¬ 
vention  was  not  all,  but  that  man  was  a  real 
something  beneath  it.  He  would  not  admit 
that  when  the  periwdg,  and  the  snuff-box,  and 
the  smart  saying,  and  the  flippant  gallantry. 
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and  taste,  and  ‘  philosophy,’  were  taken  away, 
nothing  was  left;  but  declared  that  there 
w'as  still  man — a  natural  man,  capable  of  joy 
and  sorrow — aye,  capable  of  great  achieve¬ 
ments — greater,  mayhap,  than  were  often 
dreamed  of  in  the  select  parties.  The  little 
word  ‘  MAN,’  in  the  mouth  of  this  innovating 
thinker,  began  to  acquire  a  new  significance, 
and  the  frequenters  of  ihepitits  soupers  w'ere 
startled  at  the  phenomenon.  The  strange 
personage  who  had  thought  so  oddly,  and 
who  uttered  such  startling  doctrines,  and  so 
terribly  scared  poor  convention,  was  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  citizen  of  Geneva. 

But  this  same  Rousseau  did  not  stop  at  the 
declaration,  that  man  w'as  something  beyond 
a  mere  empty  substratum,  existing  to  sustain 
the  decorations  of  civilization,  but  he  went 
further,  and  declared  that  these  so-called  dec¬ 
orations  were  only  disfigurements, — so  many 
negative  quantities,  each  of  which  taken 
away,  would  cause  man  to  rise  in  the  scale  of 
being.  The  fine-arts,  he  thought,  were  mis¬ 
erable  things,  for  they  took  up  time  that 
might  be  better  employed  ;  science  he  detest¬ 
ed,  seeing  in  it  nothing  more  than  a  laborious 
occupation  with  trifles ;  the  advantages  of 
machinery  he  scorned,  for  he  believed  that 
the  use  of  these  w’heels  and  levers  had  de¬ 
prived  man  of  confidence  in  his  own  arms 
and  legs  :  and  all  that  renders  humanity  hon¬ 
orable  in  the  eyes  of  modern  Europe  he  ab¬ 
horred,  and  the  value  of  mental  qualifications 
he  settled  in  one  sentence,  ‘  The  man  who 
meditates  is  a  depraved  animal.’  Therefore 
to  him  was  a  Chippewa  Indian  infinitely 
more  respectable  than  an  astronomer,  or  a 
poet,  or  a  philosopher.  And  thus  did  our 
Rousseau,  instead  of  being  a  teacher  of 
sound  doctrines,  which  he  might  have  been 
had  he  reconciled  the  idea  of  humanity  with 
the  idea  of  progress,  become  an  uttererofmuch 
that  was  useless;  and,  being  a  free  man,  ad¬ 
vocated  a  reign  of  darkness  and  bigotry.  lie 
could  not  see  in  his  age  an  imperfect  stage 
of  progress  to  a  better  state  of  things ;  he 
could  not  take  the  good  with  the  bad,  and 
therefore  he  hated  all  together.  The  addi¬ 
tions  made  to  man  since  he  had  left  the  sav¬ 
age  state  were  all  deformed  eccentricities, 
which,  if  they  were  not  cut  away,  w’ere  only 
to  be  left  and  lamented  over,  because  they 
had  taken  so  deep  a  root.  No  intolerant  ad¬ 
mirer  of  feudal  government  or  priestly  influ¬ 
ence  ever  preached  against  enlightenment 
with  more  warmth  than  the  Genevese  Repub¬ 
lican. 

And  what  sort  of  man  was  he  that  spoke 
the  strong  word?  He  was,  as  Mr.  Carlyle 
says  in  his  lectures  on  ‘  Hero-worship,’  not  a 
strong  man.  Great  was  the  speech  that  was 
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uttered,  small  was  the  speaker.  The  age  was 
vain  ;  it  was  distinguished  by  an  empty  love  of 
praise  from  small  people ;  yet  none  were  vain¬ 
er,  none  had  a  more  girlish  fondness  for  lauda¬ 
tion,  than  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  The  age 
liked,  as  we  have  said,  to  deduce  virtue  from 
selfishness,  and  Rousseau  hated  that  deduc¬ 
tion  :  yet  where  was  creature  more  morbidly 
selfish?  If  egotism  was  ihe  ignis  fat  uus  that 
misled  his  contemporaries,  with  him  it  was 
more ;  it  was  the  disease  that  fed  upon  his  vitals, 
that  forbade  him  to  have  one  healthy  feeling. 
Nay,  striking  as  were  the  truths  which  he  ut¬ 
tered  amid  a  maze  of  fallacy,  so  much  does 
he  exhibit  oY  that  egotism,  that  vanity,  that 
love  of  notoriety,  that  we  can  hardly  tell 
where  the  real  thinker  begins,  and  the  lover 
of  self-display  leaves  off.  He  is  a  difficult 
person  to  unravel,  this  Jean  Jacques  Rous¬ 
seau.  lie  has  left  us  a  book  of  Confessions, 
which  seem  to  surpass  in  candor  all  the 
books  that  were  ever  published,  and  in  which 
he  seems  most  liberal  in  the  proclamation 
of  his  transgressions,  decent  and  inde¬ 
cent  ;  and  yet  we  have  a  kind  of  uneasy 
notion  that  we  have  not  quite  got  at  the 
truth,  and  that  we  know  a  deal  more  about 
many  people  who  have  not  been  half  so  frank, 
than  we  do  about  that  confessing  Genevese. 
He  tells  us  at  the  very  commencement,  “  Let 
the  trumpet  of  the  last  judgment  sound  when 
it  will,  I  will  present  myself  before  the  sove¬ 
reign  Judge,  with  this  book  in  my  hand,  and 
I  will  say  aloud,  ‘  Here  is  what  I  did,  what  I 
thought,  and  what  I  was.’  ”  This  sounds  im- 
posing:  we  ought  to  be  awe-struck,  but  we 
confess  that  we  are  not  all-believing  :  no,  not 
even  when  Madame  Dudevant  tells  us  that  he 
is  a  father  of  the  church  to  come.  We  can¬ 
not  help  thinking  of  an  ugly  old  maxim  of 
Rochfaucauld,  to  the  effect,  that  we  prefer 
talking  of  our  faults  to  not  talking  of  our- 
selves  at  all ;  and  when  we  look  at  these 
faults  of  Rousseau — wretched,  disagreeable 
faults  as  they  are — in  short,  just  those  sort  of 
faults  that,  above  all  others,  we  should  keep 
to  ourselves — we  feel  that  they  are  somehow 
very  dexterously  tinselled  over,  and  that  if 
the  enormity  be  great,  there  is  a  good  mea¬ 
sure  of  accounting  cause  and  interesting  re- 
pentance  to  overbalance  its  effect.  We  set 
aside  all  the  statements  let  loose  by  the  pro¬ 
fessed  enemies  of  Rousseau,  all  the  hostile  his¬ 
tories  ;  we  take  him  as  he  shows  himself,  and 
we  consent  to  disbelieve  every  other  authori¬ 
ty  ;  but  still  we  say,  he  is  the  most  puzzling 
creature.  What  can  we  believe  him  to  be? 
Shall  we  suppose  him  sincere  ?  A  host  of 
little  meannesses,  and  vanities,  and  timidities, 
a  strange  mixture  of  braggadocio  and  flinch¬ 
ing,  are  at  hand  to  shake  our  faith.  Shall  we 


believe  him  a  mere  vain  man,  whose  only  de¬ 
sire  was  for  notoriety,  who  snarled  at  the 
world  to  make  it  frown  upon  him,  and  who 
ran  away  from  it  simply  because  he  hoped  it 
would  follow  him  ?  If  we  turn  to  certain  hostile 
anecdotes,  we  shall  find  reason  for  such  belief : 
but  then  the  earnestness,  the  truthfulness  of 
‘  Emile’  rise  in  a  sort  of  majesty  before  us, 
and  will  not  allow  us  to  think  that  all  was  a 
trick.  Shall  we  believe,  to  account  for  his 
eccentricities,  that  he  received  some  unlucky 
hurt  in  his  infancy,  which  affected  his  brain  ? 
If  we  would  foster  such  belief,  there  are  ac¬ 
counts  to  support  us ;  but  there  is  abundance 
of  quiet,  calm,  unenthusiastic  sense  to  refute 
us:  there  is  the  ‘  Contrat  Sociale,’  which,  un¬ 
pleasant  as  its  doctrines  may  be  to  some,  is  a 
fine  specimen  oflogical  deduction  from  assum¬ 
ed  premises.  Nay,  in  his  entire  works  there 
is  a  sort  of  consistency,  as  if  the  thinker  never 
changed,  though  the  man  might  occasionally 
waver  :  and  yet — and  yet  th^re  come  the 
signs  of  weakness,  of  the  being  ‘  not  strong,’ 
that  make  us  hesitate.  Perhaps  after  all  it  is 
we  ourselves  wdio  are  unjust  to  this  Genevese, 
in  wishing  to  pin  him  to  some  well-defined 
category.  Perhaps  it  is  on  account  of  the 
great  quantity  of  accurate  information 
concerning  him,  that  we  think  we  know  so 
little.  Maybe  we  know  too  much.  The  ar- 
tistical  biographer  may  remove  this  deformity, 
and  heighten  that  perfection,  and  we  shall 
have  a  very  conceivable  sort  of  personage. 
But  when  the  very  man  is  revealed,  may  he 
not  always  seem  inexplicable,  and  may  we  not 
ascribe  to  his  want  of  candor,  what  is  our  own 
dimness  of  perception  ?  May  not  all  present 
the  same  want  of  harmony  between  theory  and 
practice,  between  thoughts  and  actions,  as  poor 
Jean  Jacques? — Reader,  if  thou  be  a  writer 
also,  think  within  myself  if  this  is  not  possible. 

To  the  new  edition  of  Rousseau’s  ‘  Con¬ 
fessions,’  which  forms  the  head  of  this  article, 
Madame  Dudevant  (George  Sand)  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  very  pleasant  and  ingenious  preface, 
with  only  the  fault  of  soaring  a  little  too  far 
into  the  regions  of  mysterious  signification. 
Thus,  having  settled  that  Jean  Jacques  is  to 
be  a  saint  of  the  future,  she  bids  us  observe 
how  completely  the  work  more  immediately 
before  us,  is  one  of  primitive  Christianity — 
namely,  the  publication  of  a  confession.  A 
truly  agreeable  and  good-natured  turn  to  give 
to  an  act  in  which  disappointment,  and  vanity, 
and  egotism  had  so  large  a  share !  George 
Sand  is  willing  to  admit  the  many  faults  of 
the  saint,  but  he  may  take  his  place  by  the 
‘  publican  Matthew’  and  the  ‘  persecutor 
Paul !’  Nay,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
‘  Saint  Rousseau’  shall  be  no  more  tried  at 
the  bar  of  opinion  than  Saint  Augustin.  All 
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this  is  meant  to  sound  wonderfully  fine,  but 
nevertheless  the  word  ‘  Saint  Rousseau’  will 
not  ring  musically  in  our  ears. 

To  assign  to  Jean  Jacques  a  place  more 
definite  than  that  of  mere  saintship,  Madame 
Dudevant  with  much  acuteness  divides  the 
eminent  men  of  an  age  into  two  classes,  the 
‘  strong  men’  {les  homnies  forts)  and  the 
‘  great  men’  {les  hommcs  grands).  The 
former  men  are  those  who  belong  to  the  pres¬ 
ent,  and  who  act  in  the  present.  Their  feet 
are  set  firmly  on  stable  ground,  and  they  can 
strike  out  with  vigor.  They  include  the 
great  warriors,  the  great  statesmen,  even  the 
great  manufacturers,  men  who  do  brilliant 
deeds,  and  have  brilliant  successes.  Voltaire, 
Diderot,  and  the  negative  philosophers  of  the 
last  century,  with  whom  Rousseau  could 
never  amalgamate,  but  whom  he  approached 
only  to  fly  off* again,  leaving  a  feeling  of  con¬ 
tempt  on  one  side,  and  loathing  on  the  other, 
belong  to  the  class  of  ‘  homines  forts.’  They 
sapped  the  foundations  of  established  things, 
they  shook  creeds,  they  disorganized  society, 
but  they  had  no  view  of  the  far  distant.  It 
was  because  they  were  of  the  present,  that 
they  could  attack  it  so  vigorously.  These 
‘  hommes  forts’  are,  according  to  George 
Sand,  the  sappers  and  miners  of  the  moving 
phalanx  of  humanity ;  they  clear  the  road, 
they  break  dowm  rocks,  they  penetrate  forests. 
The  ‘  hommes  grands,’  on  the  other  hand, 
are  not  versed  in  the  science  of  present  facts  ; 
they  find  themselves  in  a  strange  region — too 
strange  to  allow  of  their  acting,  and  they 
therefore  occupy  their  minds  with  uneasy 
meditations.  A  pure  ideal  is  before  them, 
with  w'hich  nothing  that  surrounds  them  wnll 
accord.  Hating  the  present,  they  may  seek 
their  ideal  in  the  past  or  the  future;  they 
may  look  forward  to  the  time  when  man  shall 
have  reached  his  perfection,  or  they  may 
sigh  over  a  golden  age.  Rousseau,  who  be¬ 
longs  to  this  category  of  ‘  hommes  grands,’ 
not  having  faith  in  the  future,  was  one  of  the 
sjghers  over  the  past;  though,  nevertheless, 
he  had  an  instinctive  feeling  of  progress,  as 
he  showed  by  writing  ‘  Emile’  and  the  ‘  Con- 
trat  Sociale.’  These  two  classes  of  the  ‘forts’ 
and  the  ‘  grands’  are  perpetually  at  war  with 
each  other,  although  they  are  more  really 
allied  than  they  think,  and  are  both  equally 
necessary  to  the  advancement  of  mankind. 
The  ‘  forts’  working  by  corrupt  means,  in  a 
corrupt  region,  become  necessarily  corrupted, 
and  hence  they  do  not  satisfy  the  purity  of 
the  ‘  grands.’  The  latter,  contemplating 
their  ideal,  have  too  exalted  notions  to  admit 
of  their  acting  with  force  on  the  bad  men  of 
their  age.  They  are  therefore  despised  by 
the  ‘  forts’  as  mere  dreamers — empty  theo- 
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rists,  w’ho  have  no  genius  for  practice,  but 
who  pass  a  life  completely  useless  to  them¬ 
selves  and  others.  Nevertheless,  these 
‘  grands’  are  the  ‘  creators,’  the  originators 
of  all  actions,  although  they  seem  but  mere 
dreamers  in  their  lifetime.  For  the  medita¬ 
tors  of  one  age  strike  out  thoughts  which  are 
realized  by  the  ‘  forts’  in  the  next,  these 
thoughts  having  now  become  a  solid  basis  for 
practice.  The  circumstance  that  the  ‘  grands’ 
can  only  create  without  acting,  while  the 
‘  forts’  can  only  act  without  creating,  of  itself 
explains  their  mutual  utility  and  their  mutual 
dislike.  When  a  better  age  than  the  present 
shall  come,  the  distinction  between  the  ‘  forts* 
and  the  ‘grands’  will  vanish:  as,  mankind 
having  become 'purer,  there  will  be  no  longer 
any  need  of  a  semi-vicious  agent  to  carry 
out  good  thoughts,  but  the  ‘  grands’  will  see 
their  plans  accepted  by  society,  and  the 
‘  forts’  not  being  so  completely  involved  in  a 
fierce  struggle,  will  have  room  for  meditation. 
Till  then  the  ‘  homme  grand’  must  consent  to 
be  a  sort  of  martyr. 

Such  is  George  Sand’s  classification  of  the 
‘  hommes  grands’  and  the  ‘  hommes  forts.* 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this  division, 
considered  in  the  abstract ;  but  w’hether  it  is 
quite  right  to  place  Jean  Jacques  in  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  the  ‘  grands,’  as  distinguished  from 
the  ‘  forts,’  is  another  matter.  He  had  indeed 
that  restless  dislike  of  the  present,  the  long¬ 
ing  after  something  distant — he  scarcely  knew 
what,  and  therefore  placed  it  in  primitive 
America — which  are  the  marks  of  the 
‘  grands  ;’  but  certainly  he  acted  immediate¬ 
ly,  both  in  and  on  the  present,  and  therefore 
though  not  a  strongman  in  an  English  sense 
of  the  word,  he  was  most  assuredly  a  ‘  homme 
fort’  in  the  Dudevant  phraseology.  Let  us 
turn  over  the  whole  works  of  Voltaire,  with 
all  their  scoff’s  and  wicked  pleasantries,  and 
we  doubt  whether  w'e  shall  find  a  harder  hit 
at  existing  creeds,  than  the  ‘  Profession  of 
faith  of  the  Vicaire  of  Savoy,’  though  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  written  by  Rousseau  with  all  the  show 
of  diffidence,  and  a  pretended  veneration  for 
every  description  of  church.  True,  our  Ge¬ 
nevese  did  not  take  his  mace  in  his  hand, 
and  thunder  away  at  all  institutions,  like  the 
Robber  Moor :  true,  he  rather  whined  than 
bawled  his  sentiments  :  but  he  was  an  emi¬ 
nently  practical  man  in  his  way  notwith¬ 
standing. 

Let  us  look  at  him  a  little  closer.  Jean 
Jacques  is  more  alluded  to  in  general  terms 
than  surveyed  minutely  now-a-days,  and  it 
will  be  not  altogether  lost  time  to  follow 
(brieffy,  of  course)  the  career  of  a  man  who 
made  so  great  a  noise  in  his  epoch,  and 
whose  influence  is  likely  to  be  more  perma- 
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nent  than  most  of  his  contemporaries.  Rous¬ 
seau  had  a  positive  side;  he  had  a  construc¬ 
tive  as  well  as  a  destructive  theory ;  and 
therefore  does  he  rightly  belong  to  the  Dude- 
vant  category  of  ‘  grand,’  as  an  originator, 
although  we  would  not,  on  that  account,  ex¬ 
clude  him  from  the  predicament  of  ‘  fort.’ 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  citizen  of  Geneva, 
born  in  the  year  171*2,  was  in  his  youth  one 
of  those  persons  whom  godfathers  and  god¬ 
mothers  do  not  highly  esteem.  He  was  a 
shulfling,  unsatisfactory  sort  of  a  boy,  who 
seemed  destined  not  to  thrive.  Bind  him  to 
one  trade,  and  he  would  fancy  another,  with 
a  still  greater  predilection  for  doing  nothing 
at  all :  these  amiable  propensities  being  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  mosf  unlucky  taste  for  petty 
larceny.  -  Money,  it  is  true,  he  did  not  love 
to  steal,  there  was  something  too  commercial 
and  business-like  in  having  to  lay  it  out.  He 
liked  immediate  enjoyment.  Spartan  in  con¬ 
trivance,  epicurean  in  luxury,  the  ripe  fruit, 
the  glittering  bauble,  were  for  him  the  tempt¬ 
ing  baits.  He  had  every  ‘  sneaking’  vice, 
with  little  of  ill-nature  or  malice  :  and  these 
characteristics  of  his  juvenile  years,  however 
he  might  afterwards  affect  the  bearish  misan¬ 
thrope,  seem  to  have  cleaved  to  him  pretty 
firmly  during  nearly  the  whole  of  his  life. 
His  mother  died  at  his  birth :  he  was  the  idol 
of  his  father,  a  Geneva  clockmaker,  and  of  the 
neighbors,  who  looked  upon  him  as  an  in¬ 
fant  prodigy.  With  reading  of  all  sorts, 
ecclesiastical  history,  Plutarch,  La  Bruycre, 
and  the  old  ponderous  romances,  did  the 
youthful  republican  store  his  mind,  and  his 
parent  gazed  on  him  with  admiring  horror, 
when  he  saw  him  put  his  hand  over  a  chaf¬ 
ing-dish  to  imitate  Mutius  Sca;vola. 

Happy  were  the  first  years  of  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  when  all  caressed,  and  none  oppos¬ 
ed,  and  when  the  dreams  of  futurity,  nurtur¬ 
ed  by  a  warm  imagination,  only  gave  an  ad¬ 
ditional  zest  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  present. 
He  tells  us  himself,  he  was  ‘  idolized’  by  all 
around,  yet  never  ‘  spoiled.’ — Is  not  this  a 
distinction  without  a  difference,  Jean  Jac¬ 
ques?  And  were  you  not  in  infancy  nurtured 
in  all  that  love  of  having  your  own  way,  in  all 
that  waywardness,  in  all  that  effeminate  sen¬ 
sitiveness,  which  were  so  conspicuous  in  your 
future  career,  and  which,  perhaps,  were  the 
origin  of  all  your — greatness?  Well, — thus 
did  childhood  pass  pleasantly ;  but  directly  it 
was  gone,  and  there  was  a  necessity  for  the 
youth  adopting  some  means  of  getting  a  liv¬ 
ing,  then  came  the  disagreeables  of  life.  This 
business  would  not  suit,  and  that  master  was 
too  cross  ;  and,  one  night,  stopping  out  be¬ 
yond  the  walls  after  the  gate  was  shut,  and 
dreading  harsh  treatment  from  the  engraver 
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to  whom  he  was  apprentice,  he  ran  away  alto¬ 
gether.  His  father,  having  got  into  a  scrape, 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  Geneva,  long  be¬ 
fore,  and  poor  Jean  Jacques,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  set  out  on  a  long  walk  from  his  na¬ 
tive  town,  without  any  visible  means  of  find¬ 
ing  a  place  of  rest.  Fortunately  there  is  no 
evil  in  the  world  without  a  corresponding  por¬ 
tion  of  good,  and  religious  dissensions,  which 
have  been  the  greatest  scourges  ever  known 
to  the  world,  proved  of  great  utility  to  Jean 
Jacques.  There  were  Catholics,  hovering 
about  in  the  vicinity,  anxious  to  draw  Swiss 
heretics  into  the  pale  of  the  church  ;  and  the 
young  vagabond  from  Geneva,  willing  to  go 
to  any  place — e.\cepting  only  his  home — 
or  to  do  any  thing  whatever,  provided  a  com¬ 
fortable  meal  was  the  result,  was  a  bonne 
bouche  not  to  be  obtained  every  day.  He  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  tenets  of  old  wicked 
John  Calvin,  and  the  members  of  the  only 
true  church  hoped  to  turn  the  wants  of  his 
body  to  the  benefit  of  his  soul.  He  was  soon 
secured  by  a  cure  of  Savoy,  who  transmitted 
him  to  Madame  de  Warens;  a  widow  and  a 
new  convert,  afterwards  a  very  important 
person.age  in  the  life  of  our  hero,  who  trans- 
,  mitted  him  in  her  turn  to  an  institution  at 
Turin,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  in¬ 
struction  in  the  Roman  faith. 

Far  be  it  from  our  purpose  to  stop  with 
Jean  Jacques  any  length  of  time  at  the  filthy 
sojourn  at  Turin.  The  ‘  hospice,’  according 
to  his  account,  was  the  scene  of  the  most 
bestial  vice,  and  he  was  but  too  fortunate  in 
escaping  the  contagion.  Turning  Catholic, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  promoting  his  worldly 
interests, — w  hen  his  conversion  was  complete, 
he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  himself  out¬ 
side  the  doors  of  the  ‘  hospice,’  without  a  sin¬ 
gle  prospect  of  a  livelihood.  He  managed  to 
enjoy  himself  a  short  time  at  Turin,  and  after 
spending  the  little  money  he  had  in  such 
dainties  as  suited  his  palate, — for  he  was  a 
great  epicure  in  all  delicacies,  in  which  milk 
or  cream  formed  a  component,  and  which 
are  included  in  French  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  name  of  ‘  laitage,’ — and  solacing  himself 
w'ith  one  of  those  Platonic  amours,  which  he 
describes  so  delightfully,  he  was  at  last  oblig¬ 
ed  to  accept  the  situation  of  valet  in  the  house 
of  the  Countess  de  Vercellis.  The  poor  lady 
died  shortly  afterwards,  and  it  was  amid  the 
confusion  which  followed  her  decease,  that 
the  boy  Rousseau  committed  one  of  those 
frightful  acts  which  no  penitence  can  atone 
for  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  and  which  leave 
a  deeper  stain  than  we  suspect  the  ‘  confess¬ 
ing’  Genevese  ever  thought.  We  allude  to 
his  celebrated  theft  of  a  ribbon,  and  his  base 
accusation  of  a  young  girl,  his  fellow-servant. 
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when  he  was  discovered.  In  vain  does  he 
tell  his  reader  how,  even  at  the  time  he  writes 
his  ‘  Confessions,’  his  soul  is  torn  by  re¬ 
morse, — in  vain  he  tells  him  how  the  desire 
to  get  rid  of  the  burning  secret  chiefly  in¬ 
duced  him  to  write  that  book, — in  vain  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  comfort  himself  by  saying  that  poor 
Marion  has  had  avengers  enough,  in  those 
who  persecuted  him,  when  he  was  innocent, 
during  forty  years, — the  reader  cannot  feel 
satisfied.  What  is  even  worse,  the  act  is  not 
quite  isolated,  but  the  motives  that  led  to  it 
still  seem  strong  in  after  life. 

Both  he  and  the  object  of  his  accusation 
were  sent  out  of  the  house  together,  and  the 
youth  again  saw  the  world  open  before  him. 
However,  his  acquaintance  with  a  Savoyard  j 
Abbe,  named  Gaime,  whom  he  had  met  at 
the  house  of  Madame  Vercellis,  and  whom  he 
afterwards  immortalized  as  the  ‘  Vicaire  of 
Savoy,’  led  to  an  introduction  to  the  house  of 
the  Count  de  Gouvon,  who  engaged  him  as  a 
servant.  In  this  respectable  family  fortune 
seemed  to  dawn  upon  him ;  his  superiority 
to  the  station  which  he  held  was  at  once  dis¬ 
cerned,  and  he  was  treated  accordingly  ;  the 
Abbe  de  Gouvon,  a  younger  son  of  the  family, 
who  had  a  great  taste  for  literature,  giving 
him  instructions  in  the  Latin  an  Italian  lan¬ 
guages.  But  it  was  impossible  for  Jean  Jac¬ 
ques  to  pursue  a  career  steadily;  sometimes 
ill-fortune  seemed  to  assist  his  own  wrong¬ 
headedness  in  working  his  ruin,  but  on  this 
occasion  his  do-no-good  disposition  operated 
quite  alone.  He  took  a  violent  fancy  to  a 
lubberly  fellow  named  B\cle,  who  just  had 
coarse  wit  enough  to  amuse  him,  and  who 
was  about  to  set  off  for  Geneva.  Nothing 
would  suit  him  but  to  accompany  this  BSicle, 
and  he  had  the  ingratitude  to  quarrel  w’ith 
his  benefactors  on  purpose  to  get  out  of  the 
house.  The  project  he  had  for  obtaining  a 
comfortable  living,  both  for  himself  and  his 
friend,  was  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  art  of 
building  castles  in  the  air.  The  Abbe  Gou- 
vo.a  had  given  him  one  of  those  hydraulic 
toys  called  ‘  Hiero’s  fotintains,’  and  it  was 
by  showing  this  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  vil¬ 
lages  through  which  they  would  pass,  that 
the  two  wiseacres  hoped  to  live  in  luxury.  At 
every  inn  they  could  exhibit  the  hydraulic 
wonder,  and  of  course  no  innkeeper  who  saw 
it  in  full  action  could  think  of  charging  for 
food  and  lodging.  Their  anticipations  as  to 
the  interest  their  fountain  would  create,  were 
in  some  measure  realized,  but  not  their  hopes 
of  profit.  The  hosts  and  hostesses  were 
amused  enough,  but  they  never  failed  to 
make  a  regular  charge.  The  unlucky  foun¬ 
tain  at  last  was  broken,  and  the  two  adven¬ 
turers,  tired  of  carrying  it,  were  heartily  de¬ 


lighted  at  the  misfortune.  This  trait  of 
levity  at  the  downfall  of  the  air-built  castle  is 
delicious. 

Rousseau’s  only  resource  now  was  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  house  of  Madame  de  Warens,  at 
Annecy,  trusting  in  the  kindness  which  he 
believed  she  entertained  for  him,  and  feeling 
for  her  something  of  the  fondness  of  a  child, 
and  the  passion  of  a  lover.  He  was  well 
received,  was  lodged  in  her  house,  and  was 
aflerwjirds  placed  by  her  with  the  music 
master  of  the  cathedral,  that  he  might  study 
under  him.  This  professor  having  involved 
himself  in  a  quarrel  with  his  chapter  fled  to 
France,  and  Rousseau  \vas  deputed  to  ac¬ 
company  him.  They  had  proceeded  as  far 
as  Lyons,  when  the  poor  master  fell  down  in 
a  fit,  a  crowd  collected,  and  Rousseau — left 
the  helpless  musician,  and  scampered  back 
to  Annecy,  which,  he  found  to  his  horror, 
Madame  de  Warens  had  left. 

It  is  painful  to  go  through  such  a  number 
of  meannesses  committed  by  a  man  so  dis¬ 
tinguished.  In  all  that  regards  character  he 
seems  to  have  been  the  very  reverse  of  great. 
Excitable  in  the  most  morbid  degree  from 
his  very  childhood,  he  did  not  know  what 
self-denial  was.  No  matter  how  trifling  the 
temptation,  how  frivolous  the  whim,  that 
stirred  him  for  the  moment,  there  was  no 
duty  so  sacred,  no  obligation  so  binding, 
that  he  would  not  break  them  through,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  compunction.  That  he  had 
no  deliberate  malice  in  his  composition,  that 
he  would  not  have  done  any  act  deliberately 
wdeked,  may  readily  be  admitted,  but  at  the 
same  time,  there  was  no  deed  so  base  that  it 
might  not  have  resulted  from  his  weakness. 
With  a  feverish  anxiety  for  present  enjoy¬ 
ment,  with  the  most  cowardly  dread  of 
present  ill,  he  had  constantly  two  weighty 
reasons  for  committing  any  crime  w'hatever. 
The  detestable  act  of  false  accusation,  his 
ingratitude  to  the  Gouvon  family,  this  mise¬ 
rable  desertion  of  the  old  musician,  all  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  want  of  determined  charac¬ 
ter.  Strange  is  the  anomaly  when  the  hero 
is  no  hero,  when  the  battle  is  fought  by  the 
weak  and  pusillanimous. 

The  vagabond  life  recommenced  after 
Rousseau’s  desertion  of  the  professor  :  and 
to  the  interesting  characteristics  which  had 
already  distinguished  him,  he  began  to  add 
those  of  a  charlatan.  At  Lausanne,  making 
an  anagram  of  his  name,  and  calling  himself 
‘  Vaussore’  instead  of  ‘  Rousseau,’  he  set  up  ‘ 
for  a  singing  master,  though  he  scarcely 
knew  any  thing  about  music,  having  profited 
little  under  the  auspices  of  his  late  preceptor. 
But  the  master-piece  of  impudence  w’as  his 
composing  a  cantata  for  a  full  orchestra, 
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when  he  could  not  note  down  the  most  trifling 
vaudeville.  He  copied  out  the  different  parts, 
he  distributed  them  with  the  utmost  assur¬ 
ance  to  the  musicians  who  were  to  play  at 
the  private  concert  of  a  Lausanne  amateur  : 
indeed,  that  nothing  might  be  wanted  to 
complete  the  ‘  swindle,’  the  concluding  piece 
was  a  tune  commonly  sung  about  the  streets, 
which  he  boldly  proclaimed  to  be  his  own. 
The  concert  must  have  been  a  brilliant 
scene.  The  ‘  composer’  attended  and  was 
most  erudite  in  explaining  the  style  and 
character  of  his  piece.  Gravely  did  he  beat 
time  with  a  fine  roll  of  paper.  A  pause, 
and  the  grand  crash  began.  “  Never,” 
says  Jean  Jacques  himself,  “  was  such  a 
charivari  heard.”  Then,  when  the  noble 
work  had  been  played  to  the  end,  came  the 
ironical  compliments,  the  assurances  of  a  last¬ 
ing  immortality.  The  boldest  impostor  that 
ever  lived  or  was  ever  imagined — the  august 
Don  Raphael  himself  could  not  exceed  the 
cool  effrontery  of  our  modest  friend  in  this 
instance.  Years  afterwards  Jean  Jacques 
looked  back  and  marvelled  at  his  own  auda¬ 
city.  He  can  only  account  for  it  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  delirium.  Shall  we  accept  this  ex¬ 
planation?  It  will  be  charitable  at  any  rate. 

The  notable  achievement  rendered  Lau¬ 
sanne  too  hot  to  hold  Rousseau,  and  he  was  glad 
enough  to  go  elsewhere.  He  taught  music 
at  Neufchatel,  and  learned  while  teaching ; 
visited  Paris,  where  he  was  disgusted  at  the 
aspect  of  the  city,  from  the  circumstance  of 
entering  at  the  wrong  end, — just  as  a  stranger 
to  England  might  be  displeased  on  entering 
London  by  Whitechapel  :  and  after  enduring 

treat  privations,  returned  once  more  to 
ladame  Warens,  who  was  at  Chamberi,  and 
invited  him  to  join  her. 

Hitherto  his  connexion  with  Madame 
Warens  had  been  purely  of  an  innocent 
character,  and  the  lady  and  her  protege  con¬ 
ducted  themselves  in  perfect  conformity  to 
the  names  they  gave  each  other  of  Maman 
and  Petit.  When  first  he  saw  her  on  the 
way  to  Turin,  she  was  twenty-eight  years  of 
ajie,  and  he  describes  her  as  having  a  tender 
air,  a  soft  glance,  an  angelic  smile,  a  mouth 
the  measure  of  his  ottn,  and  beautiful  hair. 
She  was  short  in  stature  and  thickset,  though 
without  detriment  to  her  figure.  A  more 
beautiful  head,  more  beautiful  hands,  more 
beautiful  arms,  than  those  of  Madame  de 
Warens,  were  not  to  be  imagined.  About 
six  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  time  of 
that  first  interview,  but  the  only  change,  at 
least  in  the  eyes  of  Jean  Jacques,  was  that 
her  figiire  had  become  rounder.  Otherwise 
the  charms  which  had  at  first  made  such  an 
impression  on  him,  and  which  had  constantly 


flowed  before  his  mind  as  a  beautiful  object 
at  an  unapproachable  distance,  were  the  same 
as  ever,  and  above  all,  the  voice,  the  ‘‘  sil¬ 
very  voice  of  youth,”  w’as  unaltered. 

M.adame  de  Warens  was  mentally  the 
chastest  person  in  the  world ;  the  “  icicle 
on  Diana’s  temple”  was  not  more  cold  ;  yet, 
strange  to  say,  she  allowed  herself  aberra¬ 
tions,  from  which  a  lady  with  less  of  the 
Vestal  disposition  would  have  shrunk.  In 
her  youth  she  had  been  seduced  by  her  mai~ 
tre  de  philosophic^  and  from  that  time  she 
alw’ays  seems  to  have  had  a  liaison  of  some 
sort  or  other.  During  her  widowhood  she 
had  her  favorite  resident  with  her,  as  con¬ 
stantly  as  an  old  empress  of  Russia.  When 
Rousseau  first  knew  her,  Claude  Anet,  her 
servant,  was  the  happy  man  ;  and  on  this  last 
visit,  Rousseau  himself  w'as  raised  to  the  ex¬ 
alted  position, — simply  to  keep  him  out  of 
mischief.  He  was  not  the  successor  of 
Claude  :  both  were  retained  together.  The 
worthy  Claude,  far  from  feeling  any  petty 
jealousy,  looked  upon  his  mistress  and  her 
younger  lover  with  the  indulgence  he  would 
have  bestowed  on  two  children  ;  for  though 
he  was  not  older  than  Madame  de  Warens, 
there  was  something  grave  and  steady  about 
him.  A  highly  respectable  man  was  this 
Claude  Anet !  The  lady  herself  riveted  the 
friendship  of  her  two  lovers.  Often  with 
tears  did  she  make  them  embrace,  saying 
that  both  were  necessary  to  the  happiness  of 
her  life.  Interesting  confession ! 

We  thus  find  our  hero,  who  was  in  some 
instances  almost  a  puritan  in  his  notions, 
and  in  some  a  sensualist  of  the  low'est  kind, 
sunk  into  the  deepest  state  of  degradation. 
The  life  with  Madame  de  Warens,  though 
Rousseau  has  shown  himself  an  artist  in 
describing  it,  coloring  it  so  as  to  make  ii 
almost  beautiful,  reveals  itself,  on  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  reflection,  as  one  of  the  most  detesta- 
ble  states  of  existence  that  can  be  conceived. 
Jean  Jacques  may  exhaust  his  stores  of  elo¬ 
quence  to  make  us  think  that  Madame  de 
Warens  was  a  Lucretia  in  soul, — alas!  we 
cannot  consider  the  lady,  who  was  always 
keeping  some  young  man  out  of  mischief, 
and  who,  when  Claude  was  dead  and  Rous¬ 
seau  was  absent,  instantly  supplied  the  place 
of  the  latter  with  a  third,  otherwise  than  as  a 
Messalina  on  a  small  scale,  whose  only  vir¬ 
tue  was  a  sort  of  muddling  good-nature.  As 
for  the  two  favorites,  Claude  Anet  and  him¬ 
self,  he  may  heighten  the  respectability  of  the 
former,  and  render  his  own  peculiar  person 
as  interesting  as  he  will,  he  .still  leaves  us 
the  question  unanswered  :  “  If  one  of  two 
lovers  kept  simultaneously  by  a  lady  of  small 
fortune  (for  we  give  all  the  circumstances)  is 
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not  in  a  decrradcd  position,  who  is  ?”  Rather 
should  we  have  been  pleased  with  him,  had 
he  boldly  taken  up  the  question,  and  thun¬ 
dered  forth  a  justification.  But  this  glossing 
over  the  disgusting,  this  forcing  forward  the 
aqiiabte,  this  pretended  deference  for  old 
world  morality,  with  a  real  w'orship  of  the 
lowest  vice,  this  is  the  worst  part  of  the 
affair.  Call  good  good,  and  evil  evil,  or  evil 
good,  and  good  evil,  or  give  events  just  as 
they  were,  and  we  shall  know  what  you 
mean,  Jean  Jacques  :  but  this  morality,  which 
raises  its  voice  so  high,  and  yet  allows  the 
gratification  of  every  possible  desire,  gene¬ 
rates  nothing  but  false  positions.  Mr.  Car¬ 
lyle  has  well  said,  that  in  these  books  of 
Rousseau  there  is  “  not  white  sunlight  : 
something  operatic,  a  kind  of  rose  pink,  arti¬ 
ficial  bedizenment.”  , 

Those  who  censure  Rousseau  are  very 
indignant  at  the  selfish  feeling  he  displayed 
after  the  death  of  the  respectable  Claude. 
The  first  thing  that  struck  him  was,  that  he 
inherited  the  clothes  of  the  deceased,  partic¬ 
ularly  a  fine  black  suit.  He  himself  calls 
the  thought  vile  and  unworthy,  but  to  us  it 
is  the  houestest  thought  connected  with  the 
affair  :  the  one  scintillation  of  truth,  which 
reveals  the  rottenness  of  the  foundation  on 
which  the  whole  edifice  stood.  Amid  the 
mass  of  falsity,  the  one  truth  has  l>een  found 
offensive.  When  the  shutter  of  the  ball¬ 
room  in  which  rouged  beauties  have  been 
dancing  all  night  is  thrown  open,  it  is  the 
sunbeam  that  is  blamed,  and  not  the  dissipa¬ 
tion  and  the  red  paint.  The  friendship  that 
Jean  Jacques  felt  for  Claude  must  have  been 
the  hollowest  thing  imaginable  :  nothing 
could  be  more  natural  than  that  he  should 
see  him  die  without  a  pang.  The  loss  of  a 
rival,  and  the  gain  of  the  fine  black  suit : 
the  exchange  was  not  so  very  grievous. 
People  have  begun  at  the  wrong  end  in  blam¬ 
ing  Jean  Jacques,  he  having  set  them  the 
example. 

Madame  de  Warens,  who  with  all  her 
frailties  was  a  good-natured  soul,  was  con¬ 
stantly  getting  into  difficulties  through  the 
unbusiness-like  character  of  her  mind,  and 
her  great  easiness  to  all  sorts  of  charlatans. 
Poor  Claude  therefore  was  a  valuable  person 
in  the  menage;  he  had  habits  of  economy, 
and  was  a  steady  man  of  business  ;  qualities 
which  were  by  no  means  conspicuous  in  the 
young  Genevese.  The  latter  continued  to 
lead  a  sauntering  sort  of  life,  half  studious, 
half  lazy,  and  quite  unsatisfactory,  under  the 
protection  of  his  ‘  mamma sometimes  im¬ 
proving  his  knowledge  of  music,  sometimes 
learning  Latin,  and  occasionally  dabbling  in 
astronomy.  Among  other  fancies,  the  youth 
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had  a  short  fit  of  uneasiness  as  to  his  fate  in 
a  future  life ;  and  he  resolved  the  weightiest 
of  all  questions,  by  a  method  which  is  not 
recognized  by  any  church,  but  the  principle  of 
which  many  a  superstitious  clerk  or  apprentice 
applies  in  divining  matters  relating  to  his 
worldly  prosperity.  Jean  Jacques  placed 
himself  opposite  a  tree,  and  taking  up  a 
stone,  said  :  ‘  If  I  hit — sign  of  salvation  ;  if 
I  miss — sign  of  damnation.’  And  he  did  hit, 
for  he  had  chosen  a  tree  which  was  very 
large  and  very  near.  From  that  time,  quoth 
Rousseau  at  an  advanced  period  of  his  life,  I 
never  had  a  doubt  of  my  salvation.  Happy 
Rousseau,  so  soon  to  solve  all  doubts! 
Strange  mixture  of  seriousness  and  frivolity, 
which  appears  at  every  step  of  this  interest¬ 
ing  biography.  There  is  u  consistency  of  in¬ 
consistency  in  all  that  relates  to  this  remark¬ 
able  man. 

The  most  unwholesome  study  in  the  world 
is  that  of  medical  books  by  one  who  does  not 
adopt  medicine  as  a  profession.  What  nerv¬ 
ous  man,  who  has  turned  over  the  leaves  of 
his  Buchan  with  trembling  hand  has  not  felt 
by  turns  the  symptoms  of  every  disease  ? 
What  mind  more  likely  than  that  of  Rous¬ 
seau  to  imbibe  poison  at  such  a  source?  Yet 
he  must  study  a  little  anatomy :  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was,  that  he  fancied  he  had  a  polypus  in 
his  heart.  Another  whim,  to  waft  from  ihe 
place  of  quiet  the  most  restless  creature  that 
ever  skimmed  the  earth.  The  whim  of  tak¬ 
ing  a  fancy  to  that  which  did  not  belong  to 
him, — the  w’him  of  friendship, — had  already 
j  blown  him  about ;  we  now  find  him  under 
the  influence  of  the  whim  of  hypochondria. 
P(X)r  ‘  mamma’  is  obliged  to  let  ‘  petit’  go  to 
Montpellier,  the  only  place  in  the  world 
where  his  extraordinary  disease  can  be  cur¬ 
ed.  An  amour  with  a  Madame  Larnage, 
whom  he  met  on  the  road,  drove  his  uneasi¬ 
ness  out  of  his  head,  and  when  he  arrived  at 
Montpellier,  though  he  found  the  fidgets  re¬ 
turn,  he  found  no  physicians  willing  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  his  complaint.  So  back  again  he 
went  to  Chamberi  and  ‘  mamma,’  with  half 
a  mind  to  desert  this  first  love  and  go  to  the 
residence  of  Madame  Larnage.  When  he 
arrived  at  the  house  of  Madame  de  Warens, 
lo !  he  found  he  had  a  successor  ;  a  fair, 
flat-faced,  well-made,  lubberly  sort  of  person- 
age,  by  profession  a  barber,  was  the  presid- 
ing  genius  of  the  establishment.  He  could 
not  have  believed  the  footing  on  which  the 
intruder  stood  had  not  the  ever-candid  ‘  mam¬ 
ma’  explained  the  delicate  little  affair  with 
her  own  lips,  at  the  same  time  making  him 
understand,  that  his  own  position  was  by  no 
means  compromised.  This  he  could  not 
tolerate,  and  in  his  ‘  Confessions’  he  makes 
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an  immense  merit  of  his  delicacy  on  the  oc¬ 
casion.  The  liaison  with  ‘  mamma’  was  thus 
readily  broken  off,  and  with  it  terminates 
what  Jean  Jacques  terms  the  period  of  his 
youth  ;  a  period  by  no  means  reputable,  but 
on  the  whole  tolerably  happy  :  a  period,  by 
no  means  indicative  of  any  distinguished  fu¬ 
turity,  but  nevertheless  one  the  effects  of 
which  may  clearly  be  traced  in  his  after  life. 
This  first  period  is  the  most  interesting  in 
the  biography  of  the  man.  Afterwards  we  are 
more  concerned  with  the  progress  of  the  writer. 

Madame  de  Warens  was  still  willing  to 
protect  him,  but  the  new  lover  made  her  re¬ 
sidence  unpleasant,  and  moreover  her  fortune 
was  getting  worse  and  worse.  Accordingly 
he  set  off  for  Paris,  where  he  arrived  in  the 
autumn  of  J741,  with  sanguine  hopes  of 
making  his  fortune.  We  have  seen  him 
when  almost  a  boy,  possessed  of  a  ‘  Hiero’s 
fountain,’  believing  that  in  that  toy  he  had 
the  means  of  travelling  all  over  Europe  free 
of  expense.  The  hopes  that  he  now  enter¬ 
tained  of  making  a  certain  fortune  at  Paris 
were  not  a  whit  less  extravagant,  although  he 
had  nearly  attained  the  age  of  thirty.  lie 
had  discovered  a  new  system  of  musical  no¬ 
tation  ;  which  was  to  effect  an  entire  revo¬ 
lution,  and  to  strike  the  whole  world  with 
surprise  and  wonder.  Never  did  an  invent¬ 
or’s  vanity  so  much  induce  him  to  overrate 
the  work  invented.  There  is  some  ingenuity 
in  his  scheme,  and  it  presents  some  advan¬ 
tages  ;  but  as  it  is  accompanied  by  cor¬ 
responding  disadvantages,  it  has  never  been 
adopted.  The  principle  is  the  substitution 
of  a  row  of  figures,  for  the  dots  and  lines  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  received  system  of  notation. 
The  key-note  is  always  signified  by  number 
one  ;  and  the  other  figures,  as  high  as  seven, 
readily  express  the  different  intervals;  while 
a  dot,  over  or  under  the  figure,  marks  an 
octave  above  or  below.  The  advantage  of 
the  plan,  independently  of  its  saving  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  musical  engraving,  and  allowing 
music  to  be  printed  in  mere  common  type — 
an  advantage  urged  by  Rousseau — is  that  it 
saves  all  trouble  in  transposition.  The  singer 
or  player  has  only  to  vary  the  signification  of 
number  one,  jnid  all  the  other  figures  will 
adopt  themselves  to  the  new  key  without  the 
expenditure  of  a  thought.  The  great  disad¬ 
vantage  is,  that  the  figures  being  written  in  a 
straight  line,  the  notion  of  ascending  and  de¬ 
scending  passages  is  not  conveyed  at  once  to 
the  eye,  as  by  the  received  system.  Hence, 
although  it  might  be  employed  in  slow  or 
very  simple  melodies,  its  use  in  a  series  of 
rapid  passages  would  be  found  exceedingly 
embarrassing.  Even  if  the  plan  had  been 
free  from  this  fatal  objection,  there  was  no 
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such  great  wonder  in  the  invention,  nothing 
which  might  not  be  hit  on  by  any  clever 
young  man,  who  dabbled  in  a  subject,  and 
had  a  taste  for  innovation.  He  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  hearing  by  the  Academy  ;  and 
three  savans,  who  knew  (says  Rousseau) 
every  thing  but  music,  were  appointed  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  new  system.  The  result  of  their 
report  to  the  Academy  was  a  certificate  di¬ 
rected  to  Rousseau  to  the  effect  that  his  plan 
was  neither  new  nor  useful.  The  charge  of 
want  of  novelty  was  owing  to  a  discovery 
that  a  monk  named  Souhaitti  had  years  be¬ 
fore  conceived  a  gamut  written  in  figures. 
Rousseau  vows  that  he  never  heard  of  this 
monk  or  his  discovery  ;  and  as  his  system  is 
so  easy  of  invention  that  a  thousand  peo¬ 
ple  might  have  conceived  it  without  com¬ 
munication,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
truth  either  of  the  charge  or  the  defence. 
The  celebrated  Rameau  with  whom  he  had 
an  interview  made  the  really  solid  objection 
to  the  use  of  figures,  and  that  was  the  objec¬ 
tion  we  have  already  named. 

The  visit  to  Paris  did  not  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  it  was  intended,  but  at  any 
rate  it  procured  him  some  influential  friends, 
through  whose  exertions  he  became  secretary 
to  M.  Montaigu,  the  French  ambassador  at 
Venice.  The  services  he  rendered  while  in 
this  situation  to  the  French  monarchy,  he  re¬ 
presents,  in  his  ‘  Confessions,  ’as  being  of  the 
most  important  kind,  and  he  regards  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  ambassador  as  one  continuous 
effort  to  keep  his  merits  in  the  background. 
There  are  accounts  which  are  unfavorable 
to  the  belief  of  Rousseau’s  importance  in  his 
situation  at  Venice,  but  whatever  his  exag¬ 
gerations  may  have  been,  this  much  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  there  is  a  healthiness  in  the  part  of 
his  memoirs  relating  to  this  short  period  of 
his  life,  which  we  do  not  find  elsew'here.  Oc¬ 
cupation  seems  to  have  suited  him  ;  he  seems 
in  active  life  to  have  attained  a  degree  of 
happiness  which  he  did  not  know  at  any 
other  period ;  he  met  with  a  wholesome  in¬ 
terruption  to  his  habits  of  indulging  in  fever¬ 
ish  hopes,  or  still  more  morbid  dependency. 
However,  as  every  situation  which  promised 
comfort  and  steady  occupation  to  Jean  Jac¬ 
ques  was  destined  to  endure  but  a  short  time, 
this  was  lost  by  a  quarrel  with  M.  Montaigu, 
and  Rousseau  was  once  more  in  Paris.  Then 
he  made  acquaintance  with  Diderot  and 
Grimm,  and  became  almost  one  of  the 
clique  of  the  philosophes.  About  the  same 
time  he  formed  a  liaison  with  the  w'ell-known 
Thferese  Levasseur,  whom  he  met  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  servant  to  a  kind  of  tavern,  w'ho 
lived  with  him  as  his  mistress  till,  when  quite 
an  old  man,  he  married  her,  and  who  bore 
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him  the  children  whom,  immediately  after 
birth,  he  despatched  to  the  foundling  hos¬ 
pital.  Like  the  unlucky  story  of  the  ribbon, 
this  foundling  affair  is  one  of  those  indelible 
blots  on  the  character  of  Jean  Jacques  which 
no  sentimentality  can  erase,  and  which  no 
sophistry  can  justify.  Arduous  as  was  the 
battle  in  which  he  afterwards  engaged,  there 
he  stands  constantly  before  us,  as  one  who 
had  not  the  Jeast  hardihood  in  conquering  a 
propensity,  or  in  enduring  even  an  incon¬ 
venience.  Having  put  five  successive  chil¬ 
dren  in  an  asylum,  which  prevented  even  re¬ 
cognition,  he  has  the  still  greater  meanness 
of  endeavoring  to  excuse  himself,  by  the  plea 
that  he  thus  placed  them  in  the  road  to  be¬ 
come  honest  artisans,  rather  than  adventur¬ 
ers  and  miserable  literati.  Plato,  with  his 
sheep-pens  for  new-born  infants,  erecteft  in 
his  imaginary  republic  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  his  recognition  of  children  by 
parents,  is  at  least  tolerable,  however  dis¬ 
agreeable  his  doctrine  ;  but  Jean  Jacques, 
the  great  champion  of  natural  affection,  the 
asserter  of  the  extreme  doctrine  that  none 
but  a  parent  ought  to  superintend  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  a  child,  becomes  absolutely  disgust¬ 
ing,  when  he  attempts  to  apologize  for  his 
miserable  act.  Would  that  we  could  find  an 
excuse  by  believing  that  the  desertion  having 
preceded  his  vigorous  advocacy  of  natural  af¬ 
fection,  he  had  at  the  time  of  that  advo¬ 
cacy  become  an  altered  man.  Alas !  when 
years  afterwards  Madame  de  Luxembourg 
endeavored  to  find  his  children,  he  was  not 
sorry  at  the  ill  success  of  the  attempt :  so 
much  would  he  have  been  annoyed  if  any 
child  had  been  brought  home,  by  the  sus¬ 
picion  that  after  all  it  might  be  another’s. 
A  touch  of  delicacy — a  well-turned  senti¬ 
ment — any  thing,  that  he  might  but  escape 
from  the  application  of  his  own  broad  prin¬ 
ciples. 

The  influence  that  Therese  Levasseur  had 
over  his  mind  must  have  been  most  remark¬ 
able.  She  is  more  striking  from  what  he 
does  not  say  of  her,  than  from  what  he  com¬ 
municates.  Throughout  the  remainder  of 
his  life  does  she  appear  as  a  kind  of  adjunct 
to  his  existence,  and  yet  she  never  appears  as 
a  heroine  of  the  story.  Sometimes  we  forget 
her  altogether :  we  see  him  consumed  by  a 
passion  for  another,  and  the  image  ofTh6- 
rese  fades  from  our  mind.  But  the  object  of 
adoration  passes  away — the  feeling  of  de¬ 
votion  was  but  transient — and  the  eternal 
gouvernante — as  Therese  aptly  enough  was 
called — is  again  before  us.  He  tells  us  that 
he  never  loved  her ;  he  says  she  was  so 
stupid  he  never  could  hammer  a  notion  into 
her  head ;  her  mother,  who  preyed  upon  him, 
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and  whom  he  believed  to  be  involved  in  the 
‘  conspiracy’  against  him,  he  perfectly  de¬ 
tested  ;  yet  was  that  Therese  ever  with  him  ; 
nowhere  could  he  go,  without  her  as  a  com¬ 
panion.  The  fickle,  wayward  Rousseau, 
who  was  always  dissatisfied  with  what  he 
possessed,  and  thirsting  for  what  he  had  not, 
was  ruled  by  that  same  stupid  woman,  as 
mistress  and  wife,  to  the  day  of  his  death  : 
shortly  after  which,  herself  being  old,  she 
married  a  stable-boy. 

There  are  few  literary  men  who  have  made 
their  dehut  in  that  character  so  late  in  life  as 
Rousseau.  If  we  except  his  papers  on  the  new 
system  of  notation,  it  was  not  till  he  was 
about  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  that  he  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  public  as  an  author.  The 
Academy  of  Dijon  had  offered  a  prize  for  the 
best  discourse  in  answer  to  the  question — 
“  Has  the  progress  of  arts  and  sciences  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  corruption  or  to  the  purification 
of  morals?”  Rousseau’s  discourse,  written 
on  account  of  this  offer,  and  deciding  that 
the  arts  and  sciences  had  had  a  corrupting 
effect,  gained  the  prize,  and  had  a  most  im¬ 
portant  effect  on  the  career  of  its  author. 
Looking  at  it  now,  one  is  astonished  at  the 
noise  it  occasioned  at  its  time.  It  is  clever 
certainly,  but  the  cleverness  is  precisely  that 
of  a  smart  youth  in  his  teens,  who  aptly 
brings  forward  his  reasons  in  support  of  a 
thesis  he  has  chosen,  and  uses  for  his  purpose 
the  little  learning  he  has  at  his  command. 
Nothing,  it  would  seem  now,  could  be  more 
easy  than  to  take  up  a  Cato-the-Censor  sort  of 
position ;  to  declaim  in  high-sounding  terms 
about  abstract  virtue  ;  and  to  protest  against 
literature  and  science,  as  effeminating  the 
mind  and  occupying  the  time  which  might  be 
more  properly  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
republic.  There  were  the  early  Romans, 
with  their  barbarous  victories,  to  be  exalted  ; 
there  was  the  good  word  in  honor  of  Lycur- 
gus  and  the  old  Spartans  ;  and  a  due  share  of 
reproach  against  the  Athenians.  There  was 
also  reflection  on  the  dangers  of  philosophy 
in  shaking  the  credence  in  existing  institu¬ 
tions.  This  was  a  trick  eminently  Rousseau- 
ish  :  whenever  the  Genevese  begun  his  work 
of  destruction,  he  always  threw  out  a  hook 
or  two,  in  the  hope  of  catching  one  or  two  of 
what  may  be  called  the  “  conservative”  party. 
And  at  the  end  of  the  essay  there  was  a  trick 
even  more  Rousseau-ish.  After  proving,  in 
his  fashion,  that  mankind  had  necessarily  de¬ 
teriorated  as  the  arts  advanced,  the  author 
argues  that  the  mischief  being  once  done,  the 
arts  are  to  be  encouraged  to  fill  up  the  time 
of  the  corrupt  beings  who  inhabit  the  earth, 
and  prevent  them  from  doing  further  mis¬ 
chief.  The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  Rousseau 
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wanted  to  look  like  a  Roman  of  the  earliest 
ages,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  write  his  operas 
for  the  French  public.  All  his  virtuous  ora¬ 
tions,  his  tirades  against  corruption  and  ef¬ 
feminacy,  were  to  be  set  down  to  his  own 
account ;  his  deviations  from  his  own  path 
were  to  be  ascribed  to  the  perverseness  of 
the  age.  A  doctrine  more  convenient — 
more  admirably  calculated  to  let  a  man  do 
what  he  pleased,  with  a  dazzling  appearance 
of  austerity — could  not  have  been  devised. 
His  contemporaries  saw  clearly  enough 
through  the  stratagem,  and  he  did  not  forgive 
them. 

Lightly  as  we  may  think  of  the  discourse 
now,  the  sensation  it  made  at  the  time  was 
enormous.  Rousseau,  like  Lord  Byron, 
woke  and  found  himself  famous.  Great  men 
and  little  men  felt  themselves  called  upon  to 
defend  the  cause  of  civilization  against  the 
daring  aggressor.  Answers  poured  in  on  all 
sides  :  the  invader  was  to  be  repelled,  to  be 
bullied,  complimented,  flattered  out  of  his 
position.  Many  of  these  answers  to  the 
essay  are  not  to  be  met  with,  nor  are  they 
worth  the  trouble  of  seeking  ;  but  the  answer 
of  Stanislas,  king  of  Poland,  being  easily  ac¬ 
cessible,  and  bound  up  in  the  complete  edi¬ 
tions  of  Rousseau’s  works,  we  advise  every 
reader  to  peruse.  Nothing  can  be  more 
smart,  more  civil,  more  redolent  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  than  the  worthy  monarch’s 
contribution  to*  the  cause  of  civilization. 
The  very  first  reason  he  advances  is  really 
beautiful.  He  observes  that  the.  tone  of  the 
discourse  proves  that  the  author  is  a  man  of 
the  most  virtuous  sentiments,  and  that  the  al¬ 
lusions  prove  him  to  be  a  man  of  erudition. 
Ergo,  virtue  and  learning  are  compatible. 
Probatum  est^  and  the  philosopher  of  Geneva 
has  got  a  compliment  into  the  bargain.  Un¬ 
luckily,  the  enlightened  monarch  was  not 
satisfied  with  defending  erudition  in  general, 
but  he  must  try  to  exhibit  his  own  in  particu¬ 
lar,  and  therefore,  in  answer  to  a  remark  of 
Rousseau’s,  that  Socrates  had  despised  sci¬ 
ence,  he  profoundly  declared,  with  a  slight 
oblivion  of  chronology,  that  the  objections  of 
Socrates  could  only  apply  to  the  philosophers 
of  his  time — such,  for  instance,  as  the  Epicu¬ 
reans  and  the  Stoics.  The  Genevese,  re¬ 
publican  as  he  was,  was  mightily  pleased  at 
this  very  civil  attack  from  a  crowned  head. 
He  answered  the  king,  and  he  answered  him 
exceedingly  well :  having  been  flattered  as  a 
virtuous  and  erudite  personage,  he,  in  return, 
put  in  his  compliment  to  the  enlightened 
sovereign.  With  respect  to  the  point  about 
Socrates,  Rousseau  candidly  confessed  that 
he  did  not  exactly  see  how  the  son  of  Sophro- 
niscus  could  exactly  have  had  in  view  the 


Stoics  and  the  Epicureans,  seeing  that  these 
same  Stoics  and  Epicureans  did  not  exist  till 
after  he  had  quaffed  the  hemlock. 

The  effect  which  this  first  literary  essay 
produced  on  the  contemporaries  of  Rousseau 
—on  persons  whose  names  are  now  recollected 
only  in  connection  with  his  own — is  compa¬ 
ratively  of  small  importance :  much  more  so 
is  the  effect  which  the  work,  and  the  victory 
which  it  gained,  had  on  its  author — a  man 
whose  name  is  certainly  imperishable.  It 
has  been  said  that  it  was  merely  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  advice  of  Diderot,  who  thought 
a  paradox  w'ould  be  striking,  that  he  took  the 
side  he  did.  The  hypothesis,  we  are  aware, 
is  more  than  doubtful ;  but  in  the  principle 
of  the  hypothesis,  although  it  may  be  histori¬ 
cally  false,  w'e  can  see  a  great  appearance  of 
truth.  It  is  highly  questionable  whether, 
when  the  prize  was  proposed,  Rousseau  had 
any  decided  ideas  on  the  subject ;  whether 
he  did  not  take  his  peculiar  ground  as  being 
that  on  which  he  would  meet  the  fewest  com¬ 
petitors.  But  the  discourse  once  written,  and 
the  prize  once  awarded,  he  found  himself  in 
a  new  position,  and  one  by  no  means  disso¬ 
nant  to  his  feelings.  The  utter  annihilation 
of  the  hopes  he  had  fostered  on  entering 
Paris ;  the  small  impression  he  had  made  on 
the  Academy  as  a  musical  genius ;  had  a 
natural  tendency  to  give  a  misanthropical 
turn  to  his  mind,  and  especially  to  imbitter 
him  against  the  men  of  learning.  The  bril¬ 
liant  effect  of  his  discourse  rendered  him 
notorious  as  an  enemy  to  the  decorative 
qualities  of  civilized  mankind  ;  and  this 
I  character  he  willingly  supported  through  life, 
j  Thus  was  this  work — indifferent  as  it  was — 
the  first  appearance  of  that  powerful  advocacy 
I  of  the  natural  man  against  the  man  of  society, 
which  has  rendered  immortal  the  name  of  the 
j  citoycn.  The  seed  was  perhaps  scattered  at 
random,  but  it  fell  on  soil  remarkably  fer- 
,  tile. 

He  now  became  a  professed  despiser  of  all 
the  elegances  of  life.  He  reformed  his 
dress ;  clapped  a  peculiarly  unfashionable 
wig  on  his  head ;  ceased  to  wear  a  watch ; 
and — thought  that  he  looked  wise,  a  noble 
image  of  consistency.  The  fine  ladies  of  his 
acquaintance  petted  him  in  his  eccentrici¬ 
ties,  and  called  him  their  ‘  bear.’  He  looked 
very  fierce,  no  doubt,  but  there  was  not 
much  ferocity  in  the  heart  of  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau.  He  was  a  bear  like  the  one  in 
‘  She  stoops  to  conquer,’  which  danced  to 
the  genteelest  of  tunes.  At  the  same  time, 
to  be  independent  of  all  persons,  he  resolved 
to  have  a  mechanical  occupation  by  which 
he  might  obtain  a  subsistence,  and  became  a 
copier  of  music.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
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pectcd,  the  rule  was  more  stern  than  the 
conduct  of  the  eccentric  genius  was  consist¬ 
ent.  A  fermer  opera,  ‘  Les  Muses  galantes,’ 
had  failed,  but  he  soon  composed  ‘  Le  Devin 
de  Village.’  This  was  played  with  great 
success  l.efore  Louis  XV.  and  Madame  Pom¬ 
padour,  at  Fontainebleau,  but  he  never  de¬ 
rived  any  benefit  from  it :  being  deterred  by 
a  sort  of  mauvaise  honte  from  appearing  be¬ 
fore  the  king,  notwithstanding  Louis  had  ex¬ 
pressed  his  wish  to  see  him.  A  juvenile 
comedy  called  ‘  Narcisse’  was  produced  tt 
the  Franqais  and  damned.  These  theatrical 
labors  caused  the  wits  of  the  day  to  laugh 
aloud  at  Rousseau, — the  declaimer  against 
the  arts  :  but  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  had 
left  himself  a  loophole  to  creep  out  of,  and 
with  respect  to  his  ‘  Narcisse’  he  had  a  par¬ 
ticular  excuse.  Having  experienced^  the 
situation  of  his  mind  in  literary  success, — he 
tells  us  in  the  preface  to  that  comedy, — it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  feel  the  sensation 
of  a  failure,  in  order  to  complete  his  course 
of  self-knowledge.  The  force  of  vanity  and 
conscious  perversion  of  the  truth,  could  no 
further  go. 

Another  offer  of  a  prize  by  the  academy  of 
Dijon,  the  subject  on  this  occasion  (1753) 
being  the  *  Origin  of  inequality  among 
men,’  caused  Rousseau  to  pursue  still  fur¬ 
ther  in  another  discourse  the  career  he  had 
begun  in  declaiming  against  the  arts  and 
sciences.  The  purport  of  the  essay  is  much 
the  same  as  the  former  one,  though  the  prin-  [ 
ciple  of  opposition  to  civilization  is  carried 
out  with  greater  violence.  The  life  of  the 
savage,  the  happy  indolence  of  one  who 
merely  has  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of 
life  without  a  thought  inspired  by  ambition 
or  avarice,  are  advantageously  contrasted 
with  man  as  he  appears  in  polished  society  ; 
and  the  first  person  who  invented  the 
*  meurn’  and  ‘  tuum’  is  proclaimed  the  first 
grand  enemy  of  his  species.  This  work, 
which  did  not  get  the  prize,  is  more  im¬ 
pressive  than  its  predecessor,  but  it  is  found¬ 
ed  on  similar  fallacies  :  the  author  unwar- 1 
rantahly  exalting  the  supposed  virtues  of 
savage  life,  and  keeping  its  barbarities  in  ob¬ 
scurity,  while  he  exhibits  in  its  worst  light 
the  effect  of  modern  civilization.  As  a 
French  writer  has  neatly  remarked,  he  made 
the  romance  of  nature,  and  the  satire  of  so¬ 
ciety.  The  dedication  of  this  essay,  which 
is  to  the  republic  of  Geneva,  is  a  monstrous 
specimen  of  national  flattery.  The  magis¬ 
trates,  the  pastors,  the  women,  all  come  in 
for  their  share  of  extravagant  eulogy,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  ex^ts  them  in  succes¬ 
sion,  reminds  of  a  series  of  speeches  after  a 
public  dinner.  'The  best  of  the  joke  was. 


that  the  republic,  which  Rousseau  had  been 
so  anxious  to  flatter,  received  the  essay  rather 
coolly.  He  paid  a  visit  to  his  native  city, 
formally  abjured  Catholicism,  and  received 
the  title  of  citoi/m,  but  he  was  soon  glad  to 
return  once  more  to  France. 

The  acquaintance  with  the  two  well-known 
ladies,  Madame  d’Epinay  and  her  sister-in- 
law  the  Countess  d’Houdetot,  which  he  had 
formed  some  time  before,  now  began  to  have 
an  influence  on  his  life.  The  former  built 
on  purpose  for  him,  on  her  estate  at  Mont- 
morenci,  the  small  house  so  celebrated  under 
the  name  of  the  ‘  Hermitage.’  Here  he 
took  his  two  gouvernantes,  that  is  to  say, 
Therese  and  her  mother ;  here  he  might 
copy  music,  meditate,  and  write  tirades 
against  society  :  in  short,  do  what  he  pleased, 
without  being  annoyed  by  the  bustle  of  Paris, 
and  without — an  important  consideration — 
being  lost  sight  of  by  that  metropolis.  Here 
was  a  delightful  country,  an  abode  that  he 
had  longed  for  when  he  had  no  immediate 
prospect  of  obtaining  it,  and  if  happiness  was 
to  be  found  on  earth,  here  it  seemed  might 
Jean  Jacques  have  been  happy  precisely  in 
his  own  way.  But  contentment  and  Rous¬ 
seau  were  destined  never  to  be  constant  com¬ 
panions.  The  history  he  has  given  to  us  of 
his  life  at  the  Hermitage  is  the  darkest, 
gloomiest  spot  in  his  whole  biography,  and 
at  the  same  time  most  unsatisfactory  and  al¬ 
most  unintelligible.  Falling  violently  in  love 
with  Madame  d’Houdetot,  he  contrived  to 
displease  Madame  d’Epinay  and  M.  Lambert, 
who,  although  Madame  d’Houdetot  was  a 
married  woman,  was  her  professed  amant^  in 
accordance  with  the  usage  of  that  virtuous 
period.  Consumed  by  this  passion,  the  most 
ardent  that  ever  fired  his  ardent  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  annoyed  by  its  consequences, 
Rousseau  now  looked  upon  almost  every  liv¬ 
ing  creature  as  a  secret  enemy,  and  raised 
around  him  a  perfect  atmosphere  of  hostility. 
Madame  d’Epinay,  the  Baron  d’Holbach, 
Grimm,  Diderot,  of  whom  the  last  two  had 
been  his  most  intimate  acquaintance — all,  in 
his  belief,  were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to 
make  mischief  out  of  his  innocent  love  for 
Madame  d’Houdetot ;  to  damage  his  reputa¬ 
tion  ;  to  hold  him  up  to  public  scorn ;  and 
the  mother  of  Therese  was  the  spy  in  their 
service.  Rousseau,  with  his  enemies  grin¬ 
ning  at  him  from  every  side,  reminds  us  of 
one  of  the  heroes  of  Hoffman,  scared  by  a 
door-post,  and  insulted  by  a  knocker,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  horrors  of  Hoffman 
are  always  entertaining,  while  the  horrors  at 
the  Hermitage  are  weary  and  tiresome  to  the 
last  degree.  Why  the  coterie  Holhachiqut 
should  take  all  the  trouble,  which  is  repre- 
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sented,  to  demolish  the  reputation,  and  dis¬ 
turb  the  peace  of  one  poor  man,  expending 
an  equal  amount  of  labor  to  that  required  for 
a  state  conspiracy,  we  never  learn  from  the 
‘  Confessions.’  Rousseau  had  some  kind  of 
notion  that  he,  the  solitary  lover  of  truth,  and 
hater  of  faction,  existing  apart  from  the  ^cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  world,  was  a  sort  of  living  re¬ 
proach  to  the  fashionable  men  of  letters  who 
ruled  the  day,  and  shone  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Paris.  To  account  for  the  natural  antipathy 
between  the  ‘  hommes  grands’  and  the 
‘  hommes  forts,’  set  forth  by  Madame  Du- 
devant,  this  surmise  would  seem  well  enough; 
indeed,  by  reducing  it  to  an  abstract  form, 
she  probably  obtained  her  theory.  But  a  se¬ 
rious  belief  that  this  antipathy  would  mani¬ 
fest  itself  in  such  a  very  practical  manner  ; 
would  give  rise  to  such  an  unwearying  sys¬ 
tem  of  persecution  as  that  to  which  Rous¬ 
seau  believed  himself  exposed ;  denotes  a 
mind  in  a  state,  we  would  almost  say,  of 
voluntary  unhealthiness.  There  is  no  occa¬ 
sion  to  read  the  justifications  written  on  the 
other  side.  The  cloudy  charge  which  Rous¬ 
seau  brings  against  his  foes,  carries  with  it 
its  ow’n  refutation.  The  wounded  vanity  of 
a  man  who  was  not  revered  quite  so  much  as 
he  hoped — a  kind  of  necessity  of  appearing 
fretful,  in  accordance  with  the  character  of 
misanthrope  which  he  ‘had  assumed — and 
also  a  love  of  being  persecuted,  like  Maw- 
worm’s — were  the  real  originators  of  the  con¬ 
spiracy  that  existed  in — the  mind  of  the 
citoyen. 

But  if  the  residence  at  the  ‘  Hermitage’ 
gives  us  the  most  repulsive  part  of  Rous¬ 
seau’s  biography,  w’e  are  indebted  to  it  for 
two  of  his  most  celebrated  works.  The  wor¬ 
shippers  of  Jean  Jacques  will  doubtless  think 
that  we  have  not  treated  their  idol  with  suffi¬ 
cient  respect,  that  we  have  shown  too  little 
charity  in  questioning  his  motives,  too  little 
leniency  in  dwelling  on  the  foibles  which  he 
himself  made  public.  Let  us  endeavor  to 
make  peace  with  these  by  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  that  whatever  was  the  organ,  the 
thought  itself,  w’hen  spoken,  was  a  whole¬ 
some  one.  Probably  a  caprice  had  given  it 
birth  in  the  essay  on  the  arts  and  sciences,  a 
desire  to  remain  consistent  with  that  caprice 
had  nurtured  it  through  the  discourse  on  in¬ 
equality.  The  reasons  that  supported  his 
•  views  were,  as  w’e  have  said,  fallacious;  and 
that  to  a  degree  that  any  person  with  the 
most  moderate  knowledge  of  the  world  could 
detect  the  weak  points;  but  still  the  views 
were  well-timed.  It  was  good  that  in  an  age, 
when  all  was  artifice  ;  when  the  monstrosi¬ 
ties  of  fashion  had  destroyed  the  external 
form  of  nature,  when  the  soft  poison  of  bien- 


stance  had  lulled  to  rest  the  internal  voice  of 
nature  ;  that  a  man  should  come  forward  and 
assert  the  cause  of  the  natural  man.  The 
principle  was  carried  too  far — it  is  the  very 
nature  of  reaction  to  go  too  far — the  man’s 
words  might  have  been  dictated  by  mere 
vanity:  but  still,  whatever  might  have  been 
the  originating  cause,  it  was  good  that  the 
word  was  spoken.  False,  we  know,  was  the 
exclusive  praise  of  the  Chippewa  Indian, 
with  his  bow,  and  his  dog,  and  his  simple 
life  ;  but  it  was  good  that  the  powdered 
savant  was  taught  to  gaze  on  him,  and  was 
told  that  he  also  was  a  man,  and  not  merely 
a  heathen  man  to  exalt  at  the  expense  of 
Christianity — for  many  of  the  philosophes 
would  have  been  glad  to  praise  a  savage  so 
far — but  a  man  who  was  happy  without  learn¬ 
ing,  science,  or  doubt :  chiefly  happy  because 
he  was  not  a  philosopher. 

One  great  work  that  Rousseau  planned  in 
this  solitude  he  intended  to  carry  to  consider¬ 
able  length,  under  the  title  of  ‘  Political 
Institutions.’  As  a  whole  it  never  appeiired, 
but  it  furnished  the  materials  to  a  btK)k  that 
afterwards  became  almost  the  bible  of  modern 
republicans  :  the  ‘  Social  Contract.’  In  his 
earlier  essays  the  author  had  taken  a  position, 
but  he  had  taken  it  like  a  sch(H)lboy ;  he  had 
shown  acuteness,  but  it  w’as  the  acuteness  of 
plausible  argumentation,  not  that  which  dis¬ 
plays  itself  in  completely  scientific  deduction. 
But  whatever  be  the  politics  of  the  man  who 
for  the  first  time  takes  up  the  ‘  Contrat  So- 
ciale,’  however  he  may  detest  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  there  laid  down,  he  can¬ 
not,  if  he  will  consent  for  a  moment  to  forget 
his  prejudices,  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  it 
is  a  wonderful  emanation  of  intellect.  The 
author  is  no  more  the  clever  declaimer,  who 
seeks  for  commonplaces  in  his  Plutarch  ;  he 
is  no  fretful  misanthrope  that  rails ;  but  he  is 
a  severe  and  consistent  reasoner,  who,  cast¬ 
ing  all  passion  aside,  lays  down  his  premises, 
and  carefully  and  steadily  follows  out  their 
consequences.  Historically  his  work  may  he 
valueless ;  the  *  Social  Contract’  by  which 
people  originally  living  in  a  nomadic  state 
agreed  to  become  citizens  may  be  chimeri¬ 
cal  :  we  will  go  further  and  say  that  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  IS  chimerical.  But  Rousseau  keeps 
his  adversaries  at  bay,  when  he  defies  them 
to  show  any  other  legitimate  source  of  gov¬ 
ernment  than  that  of  the  common  consent  of 
the  governed.  Let  not  the  jurists  talk  to 
him  about  the  right  of  conquest,  he  knows  of 
no  such  right,  the  words  are  to  him  an  un- 
meaning  jargon.  Conquest  was  the  possession 
of  a  superior  force  by  a  certain  party  at  a 
certain  time  :  but  if  the  other  party,  the  con¬ 
quered,  shall  in  their  turn  acquire  the  force 
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and  vanquish  their  rulers,  the  former  con¬ 
querors,  who  shall  say  their  title  is  not  as 
good  as  the  first  ?  Historically  the  contract 
may  never  have  existed, — but  is  it  not  at  the 
foundation  of  every  ideal  government,  which 
is  conceived  in  modern  times  ?  When  we 
talk  of  a  nation  throwing  off  a  despotism,,  and 
adopting  a  ‘  constitutional’  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  do  we  mean  any  thing  more  than  an 
approximation  towards  the  making  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  citizens  the  basis  of  government, 
however  imperfect  that  approximation  may 
be,  and  however  limited  the  number  of  those 
we  choose  to  admit  as  citizens  ?  Let  us  ad¬ 
mit,  with  George  Sand,  that  it  was  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  Rousseau’s  mind  to  see  his  ideal  in 
the  past,  rather  than  in  the  future.  He 
thought  he  saw  the  origin  of  society  in  his 
‘  contract :’  he  was  wrong — he  looked  the 
wrong  way  :  had  he  looked  towards  the  idea 
of  modern  civilization,  he  would  have  been 
right.  Calling,  as  he  does,  the  entire  body 
of  citizens  the  ‘  sovereign,’  the  manner  in 
which  he  points  out  the  functions  of  that 
sovereign,  the  relations  of  the  individnal  citi¬ 
zen  towards  the  corporate  body,  the  creation 
of  the  executive  power,  the  adjustment  of 
different  political  pow  ers  to  produce  a  proper 
equilibrium — this  is  really  beautiful.  As  a 
specimen  of  scientific  exposition,  the  work 
cannot  be  surpassed.  If  w^e  bear  in  mind 
the  desultory  education  of  the  author — an 
education  not  merely  imperfect,  but  tending 
to  turn  the  mind  into  the  most  perverse  direc¬ 
tion  ;  if  we  recollect  his  perpetual  weaknesses 
and  vanities ;  his  utter  incapability  of  pursu¬ 
ing  any  one  steady  path ;  it  is  with  something 
more  than  astonishment  that  w'e  behold  an 
edifice  so  well-proportioned,  so  perfect  in  all 
its  parts,  so  unbedizened  with  extraneous 
frippery,  rise  from  elements  that  seemed  so 
unpromising.  Many  will  attack  the  premises 
of  the  ‘  Contr^t  Sociale but  let  these  be 
once  conceded,  and  the  construction  must 
command  universal  admiration. 

The  other  work,  which  we  owe  to  the  soli¬ 
tude  at  the  ‘  Hermitage,’  is  one  that  has  far 
more  readers  than  the  ‘  Contrat  Sociale ;’ 
being  no  other  than  the  famous  ‘  Julie,’  or, 
as  it  is  generslly  called,  the  ‘  Nouvelle  He- 
loise.’  It  was  Rousseau’s  amusement  to  for¬ 
get,  for  a  while,  the  actual  world,  and  to 
transport  himself  into  the  society  of  two 
charming  imaginary  creatures,  who  were  to 
him  the  perfection  of  the  female  character. 
One  was  dark,  the  other  fair  ;  one  was  lively, 
the  other  gentle;  one  prudent,  the  other 
weak  :  but  the  weakness  was  so  touching  that 
virtue  seemed  to  gain  by  it.  He  gave  to  one 
of  these  a  lover,  of  whom  the  other  was  the 
tender  friend,  even  something  more :  but  he 
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did  not  allow  of  any  jealous  quarrels,  because 
it  was  an  effort  for  him  to  imagine  a  painful 
sentiment,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  sully  so 
agreeable  a  picture  by  any  thing  that  seemed 
to  degrade  nature.  This  is  the  description, 
almost  in  his  own  words,  of  his  two  ideal 
frieqds,  who,  when  they  ceased  to  have  their 
sole  dwelling  in  a  brain  industriously  indo¬ 
lent,  and  acquired  an  existence  on  paper,  be¬ 
came  the  Julie  and  Claire  of  the  ‘  Nouvelle 
Heloise.’  Doubtless,  while  these  beautiful 
creatures  gained  in  reflection,  they  lost  much 
of  that  witching  charm  which  thoy  possessed 
when  they  merely  floated  in  the  dreams  of 
their  creator.  Sometimes  they  burst  out 
in  their  full  radiance,  but  oftentimes  they 
sink  not  only  into  mere  essayists,  but  into 
mere  essays  :  the  headings  of  the  letters  ‘  De 
Julie’  and  ‘  De  Madame  d’Orbe’  simply  dis¬ 
tinguishing  moral  discourses  of  Jean  Jacques 
himself,  to  which  he  might  as  well  have  given 
a  title  having  reference  to  the  subject.  The 
creation  of  a  character — an  objective  charac¬ 
ter — was  not  Rousseau’s  forte.  He  loved  to 
be  carried  along  the  tide  of  his  own  dreams, 
to  work  out  his  own  thoughts  :  he  could  in¬ 
dulge  in  a  sentiment,  he  could  reflect  soundly 
on  a  theory,  but  he  could  not  get  out  of  him¬ 
self.  Indeed  it  is  remarkable  that  he  possess¬ 
ed  in  so  strong  a  degree  the  two  peculiari¬ 
ties  that  he  had  :  the  peculiarity  of  being  al- 
mays  influenced  by  the  prospect  of  immedi¬ 
ate  enjoyment,  and  that  of  being  able  to  dis¬ 
cuss  a  subject  with  the  calmest  reason,  and  to 
examine  it  in  all  its  bearings.  The  ‘  Nouvelle 
Heloise’  is  a  strange  specimen  of  the  strength 
and  of  the  weakness  (in  two  senses)  of  Rous¬ 
seau.  Sometimes  he  strikes  by  the  sound 
sense,  by  the  real  manly  practical  wisdom 
whioh  he  displays  in  his  reflections,  and  anon 
he  astounds  by  the  most  turgid  declamation, 
and  the  most  absurd  refinements.  Many  of 
the  letters  will  induce  the  reader  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  to  agree  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that 
the  lovers  of  St.  Preux  and  Julie  are  two  of 
the  dullest  pedants  it  was  ever  his  misfortune 
to  meet :  many  of  the  pages  intended  to  draw 
the  tear  will,  we  fear,  occasionally  elicit  a 
smile.  In  the  first  part,  which  relates  to  the 
seduction  of  Julie  by  St.  Preux,  or  rather  of 
St.  Preux  by  Julie,  the  impassioned  tone  of 
the  letters,  the  hurried  sentiment,  the  violence 
of  emotion,  are  evidences  of  the  author’s 
great  power,  when  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
torrent  of  his  feeliegs.  There  we  see  the 
temperament,  that  never  allowed  duty  to  pre¬ 
vail  over  desire;  that  made  him  fly  with  such 
inconsiderate  ardor  to  every  thing  which  be¬ 
came  the  object  of  a  wish,  whether  it  were  a 
lady,  or  a  spangled  ribbon  that  had  smitten 
his  heart.  There  we  see  that  weakness  ot 
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character  which  was  strength  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  small  acts,  and  rendered  great  acts 
impossible.  Turning  to  some  of  the  best  let¬ 
ters  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book,  we  find  the 
acute  observer,  tlie  same  dispassionate  reflec¬ 
tor,  who  wrote  the  ‘  Contrat  Sociale.’  As 
the  depicter  of  the  passion  which  knows  no 
bounds,  which  has  no  laws  but  its  own,  which 
tears  down  inconsiderately  every  impediment, 
Rousseau  is  strong,  though  he  owes  that 
strength  ♦  his  weakness  as  a  man.  As  the 
man  of  cool  understanding,  Rousseau  is 
strong.  But  it  is  when  he  is  embarrassed 
with  the  two  sides  of  his  own  character,  when 
he  would  fain  make  us  believe  that  there  is 
some  kind  of  harmony  between  an  act  caus¬ 
ed  by  mere  piission,  and  a  dictate  of  pure 
reason, or  at  any  rate  that  there  is  no  such  great 
contradiction,  that  he  becomes  feeble  as  a 
writer.  It  is  to  this  feebleness  that  we  owe 
the  hair-splitting  distinctions,  the  gloss  over 
the  vicious,  the  ‘  operatic  light,’  which  so 
often  annoys  us  in  the  ‘  Ileloise’  and  the 
‘  Confessions.’  Rousseau  the  man  of  passion, 
Rouseau  the  man  of  reason,  is  welcome,  but 
Rousseau  the  apologist,  is  tiresome. 

The  object  of  the  ‘  Heloise,’  as  a  moral 
work,  was  to  carry  on — though  in  a  milder 
form — the  attack  against  metropolitan  civil¬ 
ization,  which  he  had  commenced  by  his 
‘  Essay  on  the  Arts,’  and  followed  up  by  the 
‘Discourse  on  Inequality.’  Then  the  com¬ 
parison  was  between  ancient  and  modern 
life,  or  the  savage  and  the  man  of  refinement; 
now  it  is  between  the  country  and  the  town ; 
and,  of  course,  the  view  that  he  takes  is  tinc¬ 
tured  with  the  fallacy,  that  the  former  is  the 
scene  of  exclusive  virtue,  the  latter  of  unmin¬ 
gled  vice;  a  fallacy  that  has  caused  more 
twaddle  in  prose  and  verse  to  be  written,  than 
any  that  ever  existed.  Let  him  have,  how¬ 
ever,  the  full  credit  of  being  the  uncompro¬ 
mising  enemy  of  that  adultery  which  was  the 
disgrace  of  polished  society  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XV. :  when  every  married  lady  of  fash¬ 
ion  had  her  amant  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
the  more  sentimental  considered  a  breach  of 
faith  with  that  happy  personage  as  a  crime, 
while  the  infidelity  to  the  husband  was  no¬ 
thing  at  all.  To  the  time  of  marriage,  the 
girls  were  mere  puppets,  the  most  innocent 
freedom  was  denied  them :  but  the  marriage 
ceremony  was  the  proclamation  of  full  li¬ 
cense,  and  that  once  performed,  restraint 
was  broken,  and  the  most  extreme  liberty  be¬ 
gan.  This  state  of  things,  which  so  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  all  domestic  life,  was  view¬ 
ed  with  just  abhorrence  by  Rousseau.  In 
his  ‘  Heloise,’  he  attempted  to  demonstrate 
a  principle,  the  reverse  of  that  which  regu¬ 
lated  society,  and  to  show  that  a  breach  of 
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chastity  before  marriage,  was  no  such  great 
crime,  but  that  conjugal  infidelity  was  atro¬ 
cious.  Ilis  ‘  Julie,’  who  is  seduced  by  her 
tutor,  becomes  a  perfect  model  of  a  wife, 
when  she  afterwards  marries  a  respectable 
old  gentleman.  The  problem  to  be  worked 
was  a  simple  one :  but  Rousseau,  carrying  on 
his  book  without  a  complicated  story— of 
which  he  boasts — has  recourse  to  a  needless 
complication  of  sentiments;  and  this  it  is 
which  leads  him  into  his  besetting  sin  of  over¬ 
coloring,  distortion,  and  moral  sophistry. 
Not  only  does  his  erring  fair  one  recover  her 
chastity  :  but  her  old  husband,  who  knows  of 
her  transgression,  insists  on  the  former  lover 
residing  in  their  house,  and  takes  a  kind  of 
philosophical  pleasure  in  watching  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  that  gentleman  and  his  wife.  By 
overstraining  his  sentiment,  the  author  has 
destroyed  its  effect,  and  presented  us  with  a 
number  of  shadowy  caricatures,  instead  of 
real  individuals.  It  is  always  his  fault  that 
he  cannot  be  quite  true. 

The  disagreeable  life  he  led  at  the  ‘  Her¬ 
mitage’  caused  him  to  leave  that  retreat,  and 
take  up  his  abode  at  the  chateau  of  the 
Marechale  de  Luxembourg,  who  had  kindly 
offered  him  a  residence.  His  ‘  Heloise’  had 
at  this  time  raised  him  to  the  zenith  of  his 
popularity  :  the  ladies  were  all  delighted  with 
it.  If  he  had  attacked  the  principles  on 
which  their  empire  was  founded,  he  had  done 
so  in  a  way  to  fascinate  them ;  his  artificial 
picture  of  the  natural,  w’as  admirably  adapt¬ 
ed  to  artificial  readers;  the  ‘operatic  light’ 
throw’ll  on  the  scene,  rendered  it  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  than  if  it  had  been  illumined  by  a 
bold  glaring  sunlight.  Impassioned  as  were 
some  of  the  letters,  sound  as  were  some  of 
the  reflections,  it  had  nevertheless  some  affin¬ 
ity  to  the  pastoral  life  of  a  ballet.  It  must 
have  been  a  pleasant  occupation  to  Jean  Jac¬ 
ques  to  read  aloud  his  ‘  Heloise’  to  Madame 
la  Marechale.  He  tells  us  she  talked  of  no¬ 
thing  but  him — her  head  was  full  of  nothing 
but  him — she  uttered  douceurs  all  day  long, 
and  was  constantly  embracing  him.  Great 
lords  wished  to  sit  by  her  at  table — but  no  ! 
— she  told  them  that  was  the  place  destined 
for  Rousseau,  and  made  them  sit  elsewhere. 
With  great  naivete  Jean  Jacques  exclaims, 
after  the  enumeration  of  these  delights,  ‘  It 
is  easy  to  judge  of  the  impression  which  these 
charming  manners  made  upon  me,  whom  the 
least  marks  of  affection  subdue.’  He  was 
for  a  while  in  an  atmosphere  of  positive  en¬ 
joyment;  he  was  admired  as  he  liked  to  be 
admired ;  he  had  desired  his  ‘  Heloise’  to  be 
the  pet  of  the  ladies,  and  he  had  succeeded. 
The  little  warning  in  the  preface,  that  any 
unmarried  woman  who  read  one  page  would 
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be  unavoidably  ruined,  is  a  charming  instance 
of  the  puff  indirect. 

It  was  at  Moiitmorenci  that  he  wrote  his 
well-known  letter  to  D’Alembert,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  theatres.  In  the  article  ‘Geneva’  in 
the  ‘  Encyclopcdie,’  D’Alembert  had  pro¬ 
posed  the  erection  of  a  theatre  in  that  city, 
and  Rousseau  in  his  letter,  consistently  with 
his  former  attack  on  the  arts  and  sciences, 
violently  opposed  the  proposition.  The  vul¬ 
gar  prejudices  against  the  profession  of  an 
actor  he  fostered  with  great  ardor  :  indeed 
it  was  his  constant  tendency  to  repose  upon 
popular  prejudices,  when  they  suited  his  pur¬ 
pose  :  he  made  use  of  the  ordinary  common¬ 
places  against  theatres  generally,  and  he 
brought  forward  several  financial  and  other 
considerations  to  oppose  the  erection  of  a 
Genevese  theatre  in  particular.  The  yihab- 
itants  of  Geneva  w  ere  poor,  and  being  hard- 
worked,  they  had  but  little  spare  time  on 
their  hands,  and  therefore  theatres,  which 
might  serve  to  keep  an  idle  population  like 
that  of  Paris  out  of  mischief,  could  only  exist 
among  them  as  an  expensive  hinderance  to 
business.  The  theatre,  too,  he  thought,  might 
interfere  with  sundry  little  pleasant  parties 
called  cerclcs,  where  the  male  citizens  of  Gene¬ 
va  were  wont  to  congregate  together,  to  drink 
hard,  to  smoke,  and  to  indulge  in  jokes,  not 
of  the  most  savory  character.  These  merry 
reunions^  where  the  liquor  passed  freely,  and 
the  coarse  jest  caused  a  roar,  found  a  vehe¬ 
ment  champion  in  Jean  Jacques.  The  whole 
morality  of  Geneva  seemed  to  rest  on  this  | 
basis,  and  a  revolution  that  would  have  con¬ 
verted  the  Genevese  from  low  sots  into  the 
spectators  of  Moliere’s  comedies,  was  con¬ 
templated  with  positive  horror  by  their  fel¬ 
low-citizen.  Still  advocating  the  rude  at  the 
expense  of  the  polished,  Rousseau,  while  cen¬ 
suring  theatres,  now  stood  up  the  professed 
defender  of  the  pipe  and  pot.  It  appears  that 
the  battle  he  fought  was  hardly  worth  the 
trouble  it  cost.  Voltaire,  who,  by  his  theatre 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  had  attracted  many 
of  the  residents,  had  hoped  to  found  one  in 
the  city  itself,  and  D’Alembert’s  article  in  the 
‘  Encyclopedie,’  written  under  his  dictation, 
had  been  intended  as  a  ‘  feeler.’  Rousseau’s 
letter  operated  so  far  that  it  destroyed  these 
hopes,  and  involved  him  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
philosophe  of  Ferney;  but  when  afterwards 
theatricals  were  actually  introduced  in  Ge¬ 
neva,  it  was  found  that  the  citizens  had  so 
little  taste  for  them,  tha^  -i  ^>'^rmanent  exist¬ 
ence  could  not  be  secured.  Thus  Rousseau 
in  his  letter  was  fighting  against  a  supposed 
evil,  which  left  to  itself  would  have  perished 
naturally. 

Whether  it  was  from  a  feeling  of  patriot- 
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ism,  or  whether  it  was  from  feeling  himself 
not  a  strong  man,  Rousseau  always  tried  to 
have  a  numerous  party  on  his  side :  it  had 
been  his  constant  aim  to  flatter  the  republic 
of  Geneva.  The  adulation  was  dealt  out  in 
a  most  liberal  measure  in  the  dedication  of 
the  ‘  Discourse  on  Inequality’— the  moral 
worth  of  the  Genevese  was  valued  at  a  high 
rate,  when  he  expressed  such  dread  at  their 
corruption  by  the  introduction  of  a  theatre, 
— he  puffed  the  pipe  of  peace  with  his  com¬ 
patriots  while  eulogizing  the  cerclcs, — and  if 
lie  did  go  so  far  as  to  admit  that  the  Genevese 
women,  when  assembled  in  a  knot  together, 
talked  scandal  about  their  own  husbands,  he 
added  that  it  was  much  better  to  do  so,  than 
to  indulge  in  the  same  vein  when  any  of  the 
male  sex  were  in  the  room.  Pastors,  citizens, 
ladies,  pipe,  pot,  and  scandal,  all  was  virtu¬ 
ous  at  Geneva.  Nay,  more  virtuous  was  it 
to  get  drunk,  and  talk  ribaldry  ly  Geneva, 
than  to  keep  sober,  and  study  mathematics  at 
Paris.  Unfortunately,  this  love  for  his  coun¬ 
try  (let  us  believe  it  really  was  love)  w-as  not 
returned  in  a  spirit  of  kindness ;  and  the 
little  amiable  prejudices  which  he  had  been 
at  such  pains  to  exalt,  re-acted  against  their 
defender  in  a  frightful  manner.  In  the  pres¬ 
ent  times,  the  anniversary  of  Rousseau’s 
birthday  is  a  great  occasion  at  Geneva  ;  but  it 
was  a  very  different  matter  when  he  was  alive. 
We  all  know  how  the  seven  cities,  through 
which  the  living  Homer  begged  his  bread, 
contended,  after  his  decease,  for  the  honor  of 
his  birth.  Rousseau’s  case  was  still  harder, 
for  he  was  obliged  to  endure  a  severe  perse- 
t  cution  :  no  longer  a  shadowy,  unreal  persecu¬ 
tion,  invented  by  himself  in  his  morbid  mo¬ 
ments,  but  a  substantial  storm,  which  beat 
him  about,  from  point  to  point,  most  relent¬ 
lessly.  By  the  publication  of  his  ‘  Emile,’ 
this  storm  was  occasioned. 

‘  Emile’  is  unquestionably  the  greatest  of 
all  Rousseau’s  works.  The  thoughts  which 
lie  scattered  elsewhere,  the  opinions  which 
he  had  previously  uttered  in  a  crude  form,  are 
here  carefully  digested,  and  arranged  into  a 
systematic  work.  For  the  weaknesses  and 
vanities  of  Rousseau,  w'e  must  turn  to  his 
early  essays,  to  his  ‘  Confessions,’  to  his 
‘  Heloise  :’  but  for  his  theoretic  views,  for 
those  utterances  that  have  weight  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  are  not  merely  curious,  as  exposi¬ 
tions  of  acharacter,  we  must  go  to  the  ‘  Contr&t 
Sociale’  and  ‘  Emile.’  The  former  contains 
the  theory  of  the  citizen — the  rights  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  free  member  of  a  free  state,  sub¬ 
ject  to  nought  but  that  universal  will  of  the 
state,  in  which  he  himself  has  a  share :  the 
rights  which  are  inherent  in  him  because 
he  is  a  man,  and  which  he  has  himself  lim- 
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ited  by  becoming  a  party  to  a  social  com¬ 
pact.  The  latter  contains  the  theory  of  the 
man — the  natural  man,  apart  from  his  con¬ 
nexion  with  any  state  whatever.  Rousseau 
gives  himself  an  imaginary  pupil,  whom  he 
calls  ‘  Emile,’  and  educates  him  from  the 
moment  of  his  birth  to  the  time  whei  he  is 
married  and  may  be  supposed  to  acquire  a 
political  existence.  The  savage  life  which 
Rousseau  eulogized  at  the  expense  even  of 
the  most  perfect  republic,  finds  its  represent¬ 
ative  in  the  young  Emile  :  only  it  is  much  soft¬ 
ened  down  since  first  it  was  so  violently  advo¬ 
cated,  Then  the  inhabitant  of  the  woods  and 
mountains,  born  under  no  government,  hav¬ 
ing  no  property,  and  conscious  of  no  law',  was 
the  object  of  admiration  ;  now  it  is  to  the  man, 
born  under  a  modern  government,  but 
at  the  period  of  his  life  when  he  also  has  no 
property,  and  is  conscious  of  no  law,  that 
Rousseau  directs  his  attention.  The  book 
‘  Emile’  is  a  system  of  education  :  but  what 
is  that  system  ?  It  is  the  system  of  letting 
nature  perform  the  greatest  part  of  the  work, 
and  as  the  savage  is  instructed  by  her  voice, 
so  causing  the  child  to  be  instructed  also. 
Only  the  plan  is  modified  to  a  certain  extent, 
because  Emile  is  to  be  educated  into  com¬ 
plications  which  the  savage  can  never  know, 
and  hence,  though  his  path  is  originally  that 
of  nature,  he  has — such  is  the  world — to  be 
led  to  civilization  as  a  goal ;  a  civilization, 
which,  be  it  understood,  does  not  make  him 
so  completely  blend  with  his  fellows,  as  to 
lose  his  identity,  but  allows  him  still  to  re¬ 
tain  a  substance  of  his  own  which  can  ex¬ 
ist  apart  from  society.  It  is  by  feeling 
wants^  that  the  savage  learns  the  use  of  his 
several  faculties,  but  his  wants  are  few 
and  simple :  it  is  by  surrounding  Emile 
with  wants  of  a  more  artificial  kind,  that  his 
training  is  accomplished.  The  preceptor’s 
entire  occupation  is  to  watch  over  this  Emile  ; 
his  influence  is  unfelt  by  his  pupil,  as  he 
teaches  him  no  precept,  sets  him  no  task ; 
but  he  is  constantly  preparing  such  an  at¬ 
mosphere,  that  the  pupil  must  infallibly  guide 
himself  to  the  desired  point.  So  far  is  the 
education  natural,  that  the  pupil  is  merely  led 
on  by  the  desire  of  supplying  his  own  wants  ; 
so  far  is  it  artificial,  that  these  wants  are  arti¬ 
ficially  awakened.  What  is  called  learning 
is  deferred  to  an  age  ccmparatively  mature, 
when  the  boy  can  be  made  to  feel  uneasy  at 
the  want  of  it ;  but  all  crowding  of  a  child’s 
mind  with  words,  the  notions  attached  to 
w’hich  he  cannot  possibly  understand,  are  ex¬ 
pressly  prohibited.  Precocious  displays  of 
erudition,  such  as  the  knowledge  of  geogra¬ 
phy  and  history,  long  recitations  of  poetry 
by  children,  Rousseau  treats  with  the  most 


utter  contempt;  fables,  in  which  beasts  and 
birds  hold  converse,  he  opposes  strenuously 
as  means  of  conveying  instruction  in  child¬ 
hood,  protesting  that  they  only  serve  to  give 
false  impressions,  and  that  La  Fontaine,  in 
his  time  the  favorite  author  for  children, 
is  neither  adapted  to  them  by  his  language, 
nor  by  his  moral.  Our  own  Conquer,  in  a 
fit  of  small  wit,  chose  to  ridicule  this  notion 
of  Rousseau’s,  and  wrote  a  miserable  fable 
himself  to  show  his  contempt  for  the  doctrine, 
but  he  simply  showed  that  he  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  man  whom  he  condemned.  As 
it  was  Rousseau’s  principle  of  education  to 
inspire  a  series  of  wants,  and  to  communi¬ 
cate  nothing  that  the  child  himself  did  not 
desire,  it  was  necessary  that  words  corres¬ 
ponding  to  no  notions  at  all  should  be  pro¬ 
hibited  :  and  more  necessary  to  exclude 
those  to  which  wrong  notions  were  attached. 
A  word  in  a  child’s  mouth  should  only,  in 
this  system,  serve  to  mention  something  he 
cared  about ;  and  therefore  he  could  have 
no  use  for  words,  the  meanings  of  which 
were  out  of  his  mental  reach,  nor  for  figu¬ 
rative  expressions,  which  could  only  tend 
to  confuse  his  view  of  the  relation  between 
names  and  things.  ‘  Emile  ’  is  a  well  weighed, 
carefully  written  book ;  the  remarks  on  the 
disposition  of  children  are  founded  on  the 
acutest  observation  ;  and  he  who  heedlessly 
attacks  an  isolated  part,  is  likely  to  find 
he  has  chosen  an  adversary,  his  superior  in 
strength.*  The  plan  of  hindering  Emile 
from  learning  when  a  child,  and  confining 
his  earliest  years  to  bodily  exercises,  and  a 
few  rude  notions  of  the  laws  of  property,  is  not, 
however,  merely  adapted  to  prevent  him  from 
being  a  precocious  savant.  He  is  not  to  be 
a  savant  at  any  period  of  his  life,  for  Rous¬ 
seau,  still  adhering  to  the  side  he  took  years 
before,  continues  to  hold  that  character  in 
contempt.  In  due  time  the  pupil  learns  some¬ 
thing  of  the  classics,  and  of  modern  lan¬ 
guages,  but  he  is  to  consider  these  as  mere 
trivial  accomplishments,  and  is  early  taught  to 
think  that  the  mechanic  who  pursues  an 
useful  calling  is  higher  than  a  philosopher 
or  a  poet.  Though  supposed  to  be  rich,  he 
is  nevertheless  to  be  independent  of  the  freaks 
of  fortune  ;  and  he  learns  the  trade  of  a 
joiner,  is  regularly  bound  apprentice,  that  in 
all  circumstances  he  may  obtain  a  livelihood. 
Thus  he  becomes  Rousseau’s  ideal  of  a  man  ; 
a  man  depending  on  no  society,  but  capable 
of  mixing  in  any  ;  the  man  believed  in  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  which  Rousseau 

*  From  these  commendations  we  except,  as  a 
separate  work,  the  Professions  of  the  Vicaire  of  Sa¬ 
voy.’ 
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foresaw,  and  which  so  shortly  followed  ;  and 
whatever  we  may  think  of  the  means  adopt¬ 
ed  to  cultivate  this  ideal,  certainly  the 
thought  itself  was  a  great  one.  By  the 
side  of  ‘  Emile,’  the  ideal  man,  strong  of  limb, 
firm  in  his  independence,  stamped  with  all 
the  nobility  of  nature,  is  placed  the  ‘  ideal 
woman,’  whom  Rousseau  calls  Sophie.  In 
treating  of  her,  he  appears  as  the  strenuous 
opponent  of  the  ‘  rights-of-woman’  sort  of 
thinkers,  who  consider  women  capable  of 
performing  all  the  political  offices  of  a  man, 
and  as  unjustly  kept  in  a  state  of  subjection. 
He  objects  even  to  the  influence  which  ladies 
had  already  obtained  in  the  fashionable  circles 
of  Paris  ;  he  objects  to  their  presiding  over 
society ;  to  their  giving  opinions  on  matters 
of  philosophy  and  literature  ;  teaching  that 
domestic  life  is  the  proper  sphere  of  woman, 
and  that  the  secondary  position  assigned  to  j 
her,  is  the  result  not  of  prejudice,  but  of  the 
natural  order  of  things.  When  Rousseau 
thinks  calmly,  there  is  nothing  of  what  may 
be  called  the  ‘  socialist’  in  his  composition. 
Politically  he  is  an  ultra-revolutionist,  but 
with  regard  to  social  laws  he  is  strictly  con¬ 
servative. 

The  cause  of  the  storm  that  was  created  on 
the  publication  of  ‘  Emile  ’  was  the  ‘  Profes¬ 
sion  of  Faith  of  the  Vicaire  of  Savoy’  which 
appears  as  a  mere  episode  of  the  work.  This 
insidious  ‘  profession  ’  is  remarkable  for  its 
display  of  natural  piety.  The  declarations 
of  faith  in  a  supreme  Being,  and  in  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  soul,  are  made  with  the 
greatest  appearance  of  devoutness  ;  but  while 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  is  ^ proved^ 
by  arguments  singularly  unconvincing,  the 
groundwork  of  every  positive  religion  is 
assailed  with  remarkable  tact  and  acuteness 
The  evidence  by  miracles, — in  short  any 
sort  of  evidence  that  would  make  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  any  thing  but  a  mere  system  of  moral¬ 
ity, — is  assiduously  controverted  ;  and  though 
the  doctrines  of  Rousseau  are  such  as  in  the 
present  time  might  obtain  him  no  severer 
name  than  that  of  a  ‘  rationalist,’  he  was  in 
his  day  a  complete  infidel  as  far  as  regarded 
any  established  creed.  The  Catholics  of 
course  did  not  like  him :  the  Calvinistic 
Genevese,  whom  he  had  vainly  tried  to  flat¬ 
ter  by  a  few  compliments  in  this  very  ‘  pro¬ 
fession,’  joined  in  the  abhorrence  :  and  last¬ 
ly  the  material  philosophes,  disgusted  at  his 
advocacy  of  a  future  state,  loved  him  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  orthodox.  The  tempest  broke 
out  in  more  places  than  one,  the  parliament 
of  Paris  threatened  him  with  imprisonment, 
the  council  of  Geneva  caused  his  book  to  be 
burned  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 
From  Montmorenci  he  was  obliged  to  fly. 
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and  he  vainly  sought  shelter  in  several  places 
in  Switzerland.  His  ‘  Letters  from  the 
Mountain,’  which  he  wrote  as  a  sort  of  de¬ 
fence  to  the  objectionable  part  of  his  ‘  Emile,’ 
only  served  to  increase  the  violence  of  his 
enemies.  Great  polemic  talent  is  exhibited 
in  theie  ‘  letters.’  If  he  cannot  refute  the 
danger  against  himself,  he  shows  the  nicest 
skill  in  placing  his  adversaries  in  a  false  po¬ 
sition.  With  dexterity  availing  himself  of  an 
argument  long  in  vogue  among  the  Catholics, 
he  dares  his  Genevese  opponents,  who  as 
Protestants  found  their  faith  on  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  consistently  to  prevent  his 
interpreting  the  Scriptures  his  own  way. 
Then  leaving  the  abstract  theological  ground, 
he  attacks  on  constitutional  principles  the  acts 
of  the  Genevese  council,  which  was  the  exe¬ 
cutive  power,  and  was  composed  of  the  aris¬ 
tocratic  portion  of  the  republic.  In  revenge 
for  his  persecution,  he  shows  how  that  coun¬ 
cil  has  exceeded  the  limits  prescribed  by  the 
constitution,  how  it  has  encroached  on  other 
members  of  the  state :  and  to  the  arguments 
which  he  used  on  this  occasion  are  to  be  as¬ 
cribed  the  revolutions  in  favor  of  a  more 
popular  form  of  government,  which  after¬ 
wards  happened  in  Geneva.  At  the  time, 
the  position  he  took  drew  upon  him  little  else 
than  persecution,  and  if  he  occasionally 
found  an  asylum,  he  was  soon  obliged  to 
leave  it  to  avoid  personal  risk.  The  ignor¬ 
ant  populace,  excited  by  their  pastors,  be¬ 
lieved  him  to  be  Anti-Christ ;  and  he  with 
that  perverse  love  of  notoriety  which  ever 
distinguished  him,  chose  to  walk  out  in  an 
Armenian  costume,  and  thus  in  a  measure  to 
support  the  opinion  of  the  bigoted  Swiss, 
that  he  was  at  any  rate  something  not  quite 
right.  From  this  persecution,  which  he 
says  put  him  in  peril  of  being  stoned  to 
death,  but  which  some  believe  he  greatly 
exaggerated,  he  took  refuge  by  his  journey 
to  England,  in  company  with  David  Hume. 
With  his  departure  from  Switzerland  on  this 
occasion,  ends  the  book  of  ‘Confessions.’ 

Over  the  rest  of  his  life,  in  which  we  have 
no  longer  his  own  voice  to  guide  us,  we  may 
pass  very  briefly.  England  did  not  suit  him: 
there  was  no  chance  in  this  island  of  a  shout 
of  ‘  Anti-Christ,’  nor  of  his  windows  being 
demolished  with  brickbats :  but  what  was 
worse,  people  did  not  seem  to  care  much 
about  him.  His  life  was  in  perfect  safety, 

^  but  he  found  himself  an  object  of  ridicule. 
He  quarrelled  with  his  friend  Hume,  and 
with  this  country  altogether ;  and  returned 
once  more  to  France,  where  his  fame  having 
become  established,  he  was  received  in  the 
most  flattering  manner.  At  Paris  his  eccen¬ 
tricities  took  the  form  of  madness ;  he  lived 
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a  prey  to  the  most  frightful  mental  anguish  ; 
he  even  seemed  to  luxuriate  in  his  own  hor¬ 
rors,  and  loved  to  repeat  a  stanza  of  Tasso* 
which  reminded  him  of  his  own  situation, 
llis  face  was  so  distorted  by  convulsions,  that 
those  who  had  been  familiar  with  his  coun¬ 
tenance  could  reconcile  it  no  more.  On 
the  3rd  of  July,  1778,  he  died  suddenly,  at 
the  chateau  of  a  friend  at  Ermonville, — not 
without  suspicion  of  suicide. 

There  is  something  sublimely  tragic  in  this 
last  madness  of  Rousseau.  The  man  could 
not  at  last  find  any  thing  really  to  love  in  this 
world  :  it  was  a  something  to  him  mysterious 
and  unholy,  and  he  peopled  it  with  awful  phan¬ 
toms.  lie  uttered  his  imprecations  against 
it:  but  he  was  not  a  strong  man,  he  could 
not  weather  the  storm,  and  the  curses,  ‘  like 
young  chickens,  returned  home  to  roost.’ 
Probably  he  at  first  assumed  misanthropy  in  | 
a  kind  of  morbid  freak,  and  declared  himself 
the  enemy  of  civilization  for  the  sake  of  sup¬ 
porting  a  paradox :  but  he  nurtured  this  posi¬ 
tion  till  it  became  more  and  more  a  real  thing 
— to  himself  terribly  real.  To  separate  the 
acted  from  the  true  is,  as  we  have  said,  difti- 
cult  to  the  reader  of  the  ‘  Confessions  but 
we  must  have  faith  in  the  sincerity  of  that  ma¬ 
niac  misanthropy  of  which  we  hear  so  little, 
and  which  came  after  the  period  we  have  at¬ 
tentively  examined. 

In  spite  of  the  weakness  of  the  Man,  the  | 
strength  of  the  Word  was  felt.  The  young, 
the  enthusiastic,  the  dreamers  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  followed  the  dictates  of  Rousseau,  and 
his  words  became  the  gospel  of  revolutionists. 
If  his  nature  was  not  quite  natural,  it  was  nat¬ 
ural  enough  to  move  those  who  had  only  gazed 
at  the  mere  artificial.  Truly  it  is  a  great 
sight  to  see  this  Rousseau,  this  creature  of 
feeble  purpose,  constructing  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  natural  man  out  of  such  strange  ma¬ 
terials  as  society  presented  him,  and  out  of 
such  a  weak  self  The  man  of  his  imagina¬ 
tion  grew  to  maturity  in  the  ‘  Emile,’  and 
there  is  no  doubt  he  was  as  dear  a  companion 
to  his  preceptor  as  if  he  had  been  a  reality, 
lie  would  have  married  his  idol  by  a  project¬ 
ed  work,  called  ‘  Emile  and  Sophie  :’  a  work 
of  which  only  a  few  chapters  were  written,  and 
which  promised  to  be  one  of  immense  power : 
but  the  ideal  man  was  to  have  risen  triumph- 

•  “  Vivro  fra  i  mei  tormentl,  e  fra  le  cure, 

Mie  giustc  furie,  forseniiato  errante. 
Paventero  V  ombre  solinglie  e  gcure, 

Che  ’1  primo  error  mi  rccheranno  avante  ; 

E  del  sol  die  scoprl  le  mie  sventure, 

A  schivo  ed  in  orrore  avro  il  sembiante  ; 
Ternero  me  medesmo,  e  da  me  stesso 
8empre  fuggendo,  avro  me  seinpre  eppresso.” 

Gerus.  lib.  xii. 


ant  from  his  imaginary  misfortunes.  Pygma¬ 
lion — and  Jean  Jacques  wrote  a  Pygmalion 
— created  an  ideal,  saw  it  realized,  and  was 
blessed  :  Rousseau  erected  likewise  an  ideal, 
but  he  saw  the  impossibility  of  its  realization 
in  the  world,  he  gnashed  his  teeth  at  actuali¬ 
ties,  and  sunk  into  despair  and  madness. 


FAREWELL  TO  THE  FLOWERS. 

“Farewell!  farewell!  bright  children  of  the  sun, 
VV'hose  beauty  rose  around  our  path  w  here’er 
We  wandered  forth  since  vernal  days  begun  ; 

The  glory  and  the  garland  of  the  year. 

Ye  came,  the  children  of  the  Spring’s  bright  pro 
mi«e  ; 

Ye  crowned  the  Summer,  in  her  path  of  light, 

And  now',  when  Autumn’s  wealth  is  passing  from 
us,  ^ 

We  gaze  upon  our  parting  bloom,  as  bright 
And  dearer  far  than  Summer’s  richest  hue — 
j  Sweet  flow'ers,  adieu  ! 

You  will  return  again  ;  the  early  beams 
Of  Spring  will  wake  ye  from  your  wintry  sleep, 

By  the  still  fountains  and  the  shining  streams. 

That  through  the  green  and  leafy  woodlands 
sweep ; 

Ye  will  return  again,  to  cheer  the  bosoms 
Of  the  deep  valleys,  by  old  woods  o’erhung. 

With  the  fresh  fragrance  of  your  opening  blossoms  ; 
To  be  the  joy  and  treasure  of  the  young ; 

With  birds,  from  the  far  lauds  and  sunny  hours. 

Ye  will  return,  sweet  flowers  ! 

But  when  w’ill  they  return,  our  flowers  that  fell 
From  Life’s  blanched  garland  when  its  bloom  was 
new. 

And  left  but  the  dim  niemories  that  dwell 
In  silent  hearts  and  homes  ?  The  summer’s  dew 
And  summer’s  sun,  with  all  their  balm  and  bright 
ness. 

May  fall  on  deserts  or  on  graves  in  vain  ; 

But  to  the  locks  grown  dim  with  early  whiteness. 
What  spring  can  give  the  sable  look  again, 

Or  to  the  early  w’ithercd  heart  restore 

Its  perished  bloom  once  more  ? 

In  vain,  in  vain,  years  come  and  years  depart ; 
Time  hath  its  changes,  and  the  world  its  tears; 
And  we  grow  old  in  frame,  and  gray  in  heart. 
Seeking  the  grave  through  many  hopes  and  fears; 
But  still  the  ancient  earth  renews  around  us 
Her  faded  flowers,  though  Life  renews  no  more 
The  bright  but  early  broken  ties  that  bound  us, 

The  garlands  that  our  blighted  summers  wore  : 
Buds  to  the  trees,  and  blossoms  to  the  bowers, 
Return, — but  not  Life’s  flowers  !” 

Thus  sung  the  bard,  when  Autumn’s  latest  gold 
Hung  on  the  woods,  and  Summer’s  latest  bloom 
Was  fading  fast,  as  Winter  stern  and  cold 
Came  from  his  northern  home  of  clouds  and  gloom 
But  from  the  dying  flowers  a  voice  seemed  breathing 
Of  higher  hopes;  it  whispered  sweet  and  low, 
“When  Spring  again  her  sunny  smile  is  wreathing 
We  will  retiirn  to  thee  ;  but  thou  must  go 
To  seek  Life’s  blighted  blossoms  on  that  shore 
Where  flowers  can  fade  no  more  !” 

Frances  Brown. 
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AMERICAN  NOTIONS  OF  ENGLISH  PARLIA-l  seeks  for  by  the  mere  transfer  of  the  exuberance 


MENTARY  CORRUPTION. 

From  the  Spectator. 

We  have  formerly  pointed  to  the  lessons 


of  his  income  from  his  banker  to  his  election- 
agent,  Intake  the  trouble  of  thought,  to  emleav- 
or  to  cultivate  the  popularity  which  is  obtained 
by  the  benevolent  employment  of  great  wealth 
or  of  superior  intellect,  would  be  an  unprofitable 


which  may  be  gathered  from  the  strictures  of  waste  of  time  and  of  energy.  It  is  a  melan- 
intelligent  foreigners,  as  in  the  case  of  French  choly  truth,  which  every  year  confirm.s,  that 


censors  of  our  ways.  We  have  now  a  good 
lesson  to  impart  from  an  opposite  quarter.  The 


nothing  tends  so  far  to  make  men  ho'nest,  as  that 
it  should  be  their  interest  to  be  so ;  and  we  be- 


Democratic  Review,  which  reaches  us  as  'hat  nothing  has  gone  so  Atr  to  preserve 

t  1  r  M  a’  I  our  own  national  legislature  from  the  danger- 

regularly  from  New  \orkas  our  own  iiiaga-  „„„  i„fl„ences  with  which  it  is  beset,  as  "the 

zines,  opens  its  September  number  with  a  constant  rejzulating  pressure  of  a  constituency, 
paper  on  “  English  Parliamentary  Bribery,”  the  greatness  of  whose  numbers  and  the  secrecy 


which  will  be  read  with  peculiar  interest  on  j 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  begins  with  cit-| 
ingthe  case  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  whose  ten- 


of  whose  votes  guard  it  from  general  corruption.” 

The  corruption  of  the  constituency  is  seen 
reflected  in  the  legislation;  “the  self-re- 


antry,  on  the  descent  of  the  title  and  estates  which  is  lost  a?  the  hustings  is  not  re- 

to  the  heir,  were  required  to  change  their  House”— 

politics;  Mr.  Murrays  sweeping  cnarge 

aoainst  the  Wigtonshire  proprietors,  of  in-  “We  are  struck  wilh  seeing  the  increased  re- 

timidation  and  oppression  ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  during  the  last  two  Parliaments  of 

“  j  a  •  c  .  scenes  which  even  when  told  in  the  conrtlv  lan- 

Doncombe  s  unreserved  confession  of  corrupt  Governmental  reporter  [Han/ardl, 

bribery  at  Pontefract  The  modern  kind  of  prove  that  the  brute  force  which  buys  seats  too 
corruption  is  thought  more  demoralizing  than  often  continues  in  operation  when  the  seats 
the  Rotten  Borough  system —  have  been  bought.  Every  one  knows  the  story 

of  the  cat,  who,  though  exalted  to  the  human 
form,  could  not  be  checked  by  tlie  most  solemn 
restraints  from  betraying  her  original  propensi- 


“  The  tenant  who  goes  with  his  estate  may 
resolve  himself  back  into  the  days  of  feudal  vas- 


,  j  •  ^  1  1  ifsiiaiiiis  iiuiii  iituiayiiiTr  nci  ui  i^iiini  ui 

salage,  and  may  invest  the  relations  o  a  lord  _ . 

J  =  '  ,  -.r  .1  r  u*  I  •  1  ties  at  the  slightest  temptations:  and  those 

and  vassal  with  the  romance  of  chivalric  dra-  .  _ _ 

„  I  A  u  v  ua  u*  ir  u  who  pay  attention  to  the  extraordinary  scenes 

uery.”  “  He  has  not  been  bought  himself,  he  E  ,,^1,  _ 

has  received  no  bribe,  and  has  suffered  no  coc-  observe  the  means  take'n  to  buy  vSles, 

ruption  ;  and  he  may  reason  hiinse  1  into  the  ,  ..  „  „  a„ 

,  ^  .  1  -I  u-  •  A  •  A  .  and  the  exertion  used  to  cajole  voters — will 

behet,  that  not  on  y  do  his  private  interests  re-  .1  •  1  ak 

•  ’au  A  u  u  1 1  A  ii  -A  r  I  not  be  surprised  that  the  spirit  which  anima- 

niiira  that  ho  choiilri  ciir\ryr\rt  tho  r^rnnriotnr  ot  iho  »  ..  .  .  .  *  . 


quire  that  he  should  support  the  proprietor  of  the  candidate  should  animate  tlie  mem- 

soilonwhichhe  lives  bu  that  t  ie  loyalty  wliicli  of  the  more  inarticulate  noises  made 

as  a  vassal  he  should  fee  ,  should  recoiinie  him  ..ccessary 

to  a  sacrifice  of  personal  partialiiies.  But  the  notwithstanding  that  they  are  imlica- 

vo  er  who  comes  to  the  hustings  as  independ-  .ive'of  the  temper  as  well  as  of  the  demeanor 

ent,  and  when  there  se  s  his  vote  or  ns  much  n  1  .•  r.i  ^  u _ ..,.,11 

A  r  -A  •  •  V-  I  of  a  good  poriion  ot  the  House ;  because  It  woultl 

as  he  can  get  lor  it,  is  in  a  condition  be  ow  .  ,*  .  .1  „  o.-ai  ..  ,  k.,  :  4.^ 

J  „  ^  ’  be  difhcult,  except  on  the  Pytliagoiean  basis,  to 

s  avery.  trace  back  the  catcalls,  the  cr*>wing8,  the  bark- 

It  is  feared  “  that  the  decomposing  element,  of  talley  ho,  the  imitations  of 

instead  of  being  jealously  watched  and  guard-  principles  of  inlerpretalion.”  ^ 

iiig  of  the  English  politicians  as  a  necessary  Then  follow  examples  culled  from  all  ^lar- 
and  just  ingredient  in  public  economy Itamard  the  iformng  Post, 
and  since  the  Reform  Bill  there  has  been  G"ant  s /W  «/ C,«»/»o»s,  and  the  Spec- 


a  marked  change  in  Parliamentary  manage¬ 
ment — 

“  The  legislator,  from  the  habit  of  employing 
largely  the  brute  force  of  riches,  has  learned  to 
place  an  undue  and  dangerous  value  upon  a 
lever  which  he  may  have  persuaded  himself 
is  conservative  and  salutary  in  its  bearing.  The 
trouble  of  being  virtuous,  intelligent,  and  active, 
to  quote  a  high  authority,  has  been  dispensed 
W'itFi  just  in  proportion  as  intelligence,  virtue, 


Sator — of  disorderly  scenes ;  such  as  Mr. 
Roebuck’s  suggestion  that  Members  attack¬ 
ed  by  the  Times  should  horsewhip  the  suppos¬ 
ed  proprietor,  Mr.  Walter  ;  an  extraordinary 
tumult  of  interruption  to  put  down  a  Mem¬ 
ber  whose  name  is  not  given — [was  it  Mr. 
Bi.ewitt?] — barking,  caterwauling,  crowing, 
and  so  forth  ;  the  squabbles  of  the  Law  Lords  ; 
one  of  Lord  Brougham’s  hasty  interposi¬ 
tions,  and  Lord  Melboubne’s  sarcastic  re- 


and  activity,  when  unsupported  by  wealth,  have  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  would 

lost  their  power.  The  moat  matchless  abilities  have  taken  such  a  course,— ”  The  noble 
would  fail  to  weigh  a  feather  in  the  scale  against  1  r  1  ,, 

a  few  thousand  ^unds  to  be  spent  in  bcTbery,  «  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honor 

or  a  few  more  thousands  to  be  invested  in  an  **  The  tone  of  the  Upper  riouse,  says  the 
estate.  For  a  man  who  can  obtain  the  seat  he  reviewer,  “  is  by  no  means  improved  by  the 


SUGAR  IN  DIET. 
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presence  of  the  Law  Lords.”  The  report  i 
on  Sudbury  furnishes  further  instances  of  ; 
wholesale  popular  corruption ;  and  the  pa-  ( 
per  winds  up  with  a  piece  ol  advice —  I 

“  What  the  result  must  be  of  a  system  so  ex-  ^ 
tended  as  that  of  bribery  in  Great  Britain,  it  re¬ 
quires  but  slight  observation  to  determine.  No¬ 
thing  but  sturdy  and  consistent  honesty  can  se¬ 
cure  a  nation  under  debts  so  great  and  oppres¬ 
sions  so  severe,  from  those  expedients  which 
were  suggested  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  when 
he  lessened  the  interest  on  the  debt  then  exist¬ 
ing,  and  by  Mr.  Pitt  when  he  misappropriated 
the  Sinking-fund.  We  fear  that  if  the  bribery 
already  established  is  persevered  in  much  lon¬ 
ger,  the  integrity  of  the  British  constituency 
will  be  destroyed ;  and  it  is  on  such  a  ground, 
therefore,  on  the  ground  of  immediate  interest 
and  not  of  general  justice,  that  we  recommend  to 
the  rulers  of  that  great  nation,  the  only  measure 
by  which  the  progress  of  corruption  may  be 
checked.  Increase  the  elective  body ;  not  be¬ 
cause  one  man  has  as  much  right  to  vote  as  an¬ 
other — not  because  in  the  people  as  a  mass,  and 
not  in  a  fraction  of  the  people,  can  the  will  of 
the  people  be  found — not  because  all  men  are 
created  free  and  equal — for  such  maxims  you 
reject  as  visionary  and  destructive :  increase 
the  elective  body,  however,  because  by  doing 
so  you  will  adopt  the  only  method  of  secur¬ 
ing  order  to  your  legislature  and  honesty  to 
your  people.” 

When  the  fool  is  told  of  his  weakness,  he 
resents;  when  the  wise  man,  he  mends.  It 
would  be  easy  to  retort  the  accusations  con¬ 
veyed  in  the  Democratic  Review;  some  of 
the  caution  about  national  faith  comes  oddly 
from  the  land  of“  Repudiation,  ”  and  we 
might  say  that  in  our  Ilouse  of  Commons, 
for  all  the  bestial  noises,  no  Member  would 
attack  Mr.  Speaker  with  a  bowie  knife.  But 
rather  let  us  take  the  just  strictures  of  our 
American  friend  as  a  proof  at  once  that  doc¬ 
trines  of  repudiation  and  ruffianly  manners 
are  there  as  much  alien  from  classes  of  cul¬ 
tivated  understanding  as  with  us  ;  and  that 
the  most  respectable  of  our  Transatlantic 
cousins  take  a  more  earnest  solicitude  for  our 
welfare  than  is  shown  in  mere  flattery.  The 
case  with  which  political  privileges  are  bought 
and  sold  in  the  market  is  a  dangerous  sign — 
more  dangerous,  truly,  than  Chartism,  Rebec- 
caism,  or  repeal :  the  bad  manners  of  the  pop¬ 
ular  assembly  are  proof  that  the  noxious  in¬ 
fluence  of  corruption  is  fatally  active.  The 
Commons  thus  constituted  spent  last  session 
in  idle,  frivolous,  and  vexatious  opposition  to 
Government,  with  scarcely  an  attempt  to  im¬ 
prove  upon  the  measures  obstructed  ;  the  sole 
relief  to  the  ennui  being  an  occasional  resort 
to  vulgar  melodramatic  personalities,  or  the 
coarser  jests  indicated  above.  Much  of  the 
wanton  waste  of  time  was  due  to  the  demor¬ 


alized  state  of  a  House  returned  by  a  demor¬ 
alized  constituency  ;  for  Members  who  pro¬ 
cure  their  seats  by  the  mere  influence  of 
their  own  party  can  be  conscious  of  no  real 
responsibility  to  the  public,  on  whose  behalf 
they  ought  to  sit ;  or,  having  bought  the  seats 
with  their  ow’ii  money,  they  simply  “  do 
what  they  like  with  their  own”  ;  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  few  real  “  representatives”  follow¬ 
ing  the  prevalent  fashion.  The  Ilouse  of 
Commons  ought  to  make  laws  for  the 
proper  discipline  of  the  people  ;  but  hitherto 
it  has  lacked  the  vigor,  method,  and  earnest¬ 
ness  of  purpose,  to  determine  even  on  a  scheme 
for  the  instruction  of  the  country’s  children  ! 
The  House  is  so  heedless  of  the  national 
welfare,  that,  in  the  pursuit  of  paltry  fac¬ 
tious  objects,  it  will  neither  govern  nor  let 
others  govern.  Obviously,  the  way  to  mend 
the  product,  the  Legislature,  is  to  mend  the 
productive  power,  the  Constituency  ;  and  to 
that  end  there  appears  to  be  no  course  open 
but  the  admission  of  new  elements — an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  franchise.  We  may  keep 
“  muddling”  on  for  a  few  years,  but  to  that 
we  must  come  at  last. 


Sugar  in  Diet. — M.  C.  Chossat  states  that  he 
miide  seventeen  experiments  on  dogs,  and  ascer¬ 
tained  that  in  some  cases  the  sugar  tended  to  fatten 
the  animal,  and  in  others  turned  to  bile.  In  the 
first  case  there  was  in  general  a  tendency  to  consti¬ 
pation  ;  in  the  other,  the  bowels  were  relaxed. 
The  author  observes  that  milk  as  well  as  sugar  has 
the  tendency  of  fattening  or  creating  bile,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  dififerent  systems  of  tlie  persons  who  use 
it  exclusivclvt  or  make  it  the  principal  article  of 
food  ;  and  that  where  bile  is  thus  created  a  diar¬ 
rhoea  ensues,  which  causes  a  wasting  of  the  solids. 
The  value  of  his  experiments  consists  in  their  hav¬ 
ing  been  made  under  circumstances  favorable  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  question  as  to  the  degree  to  which 
this  article  may  be  used  in  diet  with  due  regard  for 
health.  Few  of  our  own  species  have  ever  made 
sugar  exclusively  their  diet ;  and  we  have  had 
comparatively  but  uncertain  evidence  as  to  its  ef¬ 
fects.  The  reporter  in  Galifrnani  observes,  that 
the  celebrated  Bolivar  had,  by  fatigue  and  priva¬ 
tions,  so  injured  the  tone  of  his  stomach,  that  he 
was  unable  at  times  to  take  any  other  food  than 
sugar,  which  in  his  case  was  easy  of  digestion.  It 
has  been  stated  by  his  personal  friends,  that  in  some 
of  his  last  campaigns  he  would  live  for  weeks  to¬ 
gether  upon  sugar  alone  as  a  solid,  with  pure  water 
as  a  li(juid  ;  but,  probably,  in  999  cases  out  of  1000, 
this  diet  would  have  soon  brought  the  person 
adopting  it  to  thp  grave  ;  for  although  the  nutritive 
powers  of  sugar  are  w’cll  known,  inasmuch  as  sac¬ 
charine  matter  forms  one  of  the  bases  of  our  suste¬ 
nance,  yet  it  is  equally  true  that  with  many  the 
excessive  use  of  sugar  brings  on  indigestion  in  its 
worst  forms.  Where  the  digestion  is  feeble,  exces.s 
of  nutriment,  instead  of  being  absorbed  generally 
in  the  system,  turns  to  bile,  and  causes  debility  and 
wasting  to  a  high  degree. 
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OX  THE  BEST  MEANS  OF  ESTABLISHING  A 

COMMERCIAL  INTERCOURSE  BETWEEN 

THE  ATLANTIC  AND  PACIFIC  OCEANS. 

Frtm  Ulackwi  od’s  Magazine. 

To  shorten  the  navigation  between  the 
eastern  and  western  divisions  of  onr  globe, 
either  by  discovering  a  north-west  passage 
into  the  Pacific,  or  opening  a  route  across 
the  American  continent,  with  European  phi- 
losophers  and  statesmen  has  for  centuries  been 
a  favorite  project,  and  yet  in  only  one  way 
has  it  been  attempted.  Large  sums  of  money 
were  successively  voted  and  expended,  in 
endeavoring  to  penetrate  through  the  Arctic 
sea ;  and  such  is  the  persevering  enterprise 
of  our  mariners,  that  in  all  likelihood  this 
gigantic  task  eventually  will  be  accomplish¬ 
ed  ;  but,  even  if  it  should,  it  is  questionable 
whether  a  navigable  opening  in  that  direction 
would  prove  beneficial  to  commerce.  The 
tloatinir  ice  with  which  those  high  latitudes 
are  encumbered ;  the  intricacy  of  the  navi¬ 
gation  ;  the  cold  and  tempestuous  weather 
generally  prevailing  there,  and  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  aid,  in  cases  of  shipwreck,  must 
continue  to  deter  the  ordinary  navigator  from 
following  that  track. 

Inquiry,  therefore,  naturally  turns  to  the 
several  points  on  the  middle  part  of  the 
American  continent,  where,  with  the  aid  of 
art,  it  is  supposed  that  a  communication 
across  may  be  effected.  These  are  five  in 
number,  and  the  facilities  for  the  undertak¬ 
ing  which  each  affords,  have  been  discussed 
by  a  few  modern  travellers,  commencing 
with  Humboldt.  On  a  close  investigation 
into  the  subject,  it  will,  however,  appear  evi¬ 
dent,  that  although  the  cutting  of  a  canal  on 
some  point  or  other,  may  be  within  the  com¬ 
pass  of  human  exertion,  still  the  undertaking 
would  require  an  enormous  outlay  of  capital, 
besides  many  years  to  accomplish  it ;  and 
even  if  it  should  be  completed,  the  result 
could  never  answer  the  expectations  formed 
upon  this  subject  in  Europe.  On  all  the 
points  proposed,  and  more  especially  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  long  lines,  the  difficulty  of 
rendering  rivers  navigable,  which  in  the  win- 
ter  are  swelled  into  impetuous  torrents  ;  the 
want  of  population  along  the  greater  part  of 
the  distances  to  be  cut;  the  differences  of  ele¬ 
vation  ;  and,  above  call,  the  shallowness  of  the 
water  on  all  the  extremities  of  the  cuts  pro¬ 
jected,  thus  only  affording  admission  to  small 
vessels,  are  among  the  impediments  which, 
for  the  time  being  at  least,  appear  almost  in¬ 
superable. 

Without  entering  further  into  the  obstacles 
which  present  themselves  to  the  formation  of 
a  canal  along  any  one  of  the  lines  alluded  to, 


[Jan. 

I  shall  at  once  come  to  the  conclusicn,  that 
for  all  the  practical  purposes  of  commercial 
intercourse  which  the  physical  circum.stunces 
of  the  country  allow,  a  railroad  is  preferable, 
and  may  be  constructed  .at  infinitely  less  ex¬ 
pense.  This  position  once  established,  the 
question  next  to  be  asked  is,  which  is  the 
most  eligible  .spot  for  the  work  proposed? 
On  a  careful  examination  of  the  relative 
merits  of  the  several  lines  pointed  out,  that 
of  the  isthmus  of  Panama  unquestionably  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  most  eligible.  From  its  cen¬ 
tral  position,  and  the  short  distance  interven¬ 
ing  between  the  two  oceans,  it  seems,  indeed, 
to  be  providentially  destined  to  become  the 
connecting  link  between  the  eastern  and 
western  worlds ;  and  hence  its  being  made  a 
thoroughfare  for  all  nations,  must  be  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  utmost  importance  to  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  commerce. 

Some  of  our  most  eminent  public  writers  of 
the  day,  anticipating  the  advantages  likely 
to  result  from  the  emancipation  of  Spanish 
America,  considered  the  opening  of  a  pas- 
sjige  acro.ss  that  isthmus  as  one  of  the  mightiest 
events  which  could  present  itself  to  the  en¬ 
terprise  of  man ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that 
during  Mr.  Pitt’s  administration  projects  on 
this  subject  were  submitted  to  him — some  of 
them  even  attempting  b.  show  the  feasibility 
of  cutting  a  canal  across,  sufficiently  deep 
and  wide  to  admit  vessels  of  the  largest  class. 
Report  says,  that  the  minister  frequently 
spoke  in  rapturous  terms  on  the  supposed 
facilities  of  this  grand  project;  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  that  the  sanguine  hopes  of  its  realiz¬ 
ation  had  great  weight  with  him  when  forming 
his  plans  for  the  independence  of  the  southern 
division  of  the  New  World.  The  same  idea  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Europe  for  the  greater  part  of  the  last 
century ;  but  yet  no  survey  was  instituted — no 
steps  taken  to  obtain  correct  data  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Humboldt  revived  it ;  and  yet  this  great 
and  beneficial  scheme  .again  remained  neglect- 
ed,  and,  to  all  appearance,  forgotten.  At 
length  the  po.ssession  of  the  Marquesas  islands 
by  the  French,  brought  the  topic  into  public 
notice,  wheil,  towards  the  close  of  last  April, 
.and  while  submitting  the  project  of  a  law  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  a  grant  of 
money  to  cover  the  expenses  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  establishment  in  the  new  settlements. 
Admiral  Roussin  expressed  himself  thus; — 
“  The  adv.antages  of  our  new  establishments, 
incontestable  as  they  are  even  at  present, 
will  assume  a  far  greater  importance  here¬ 
after.  They  will  become  of  gre.at  value, 
should  a  plan  which,  .at  tlic  present  moment, 
fixes  the  attention  of  all  maritime  n.ations,  be 
realized,  namely,  to  open,  through  the  isth¬ 
mus  of  P.anama,  a  passage  between  Europe  and 
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the  Pacific,  instead  of  going  round  by  Cape 
Horn.  When  this  great  event,  alike  interest¬ 
ing  to  all  naval  powers,  shall  have  been  ef¬ 
fected,  the  Society  and  Marquesas  islands, 
by  being  brought  so  much  nearer  to  France, 
will  take  a  prominent  place  among  the  most 
important  stations  of  the  world.  The  facility 
of  this  communication  will  necessarily  give  a 
new  activity  to  the  navigation  of  the  Pacific 
ocean ;  since  this  way  will  be,  if  not  the 
.shortest  to  the  Indian  and  Chinese  seas, 
certainly  the  safest,  and,  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  unquestionably  the  most  im¬ 
portant.” 

In  his  speech  in  support  of  the  grant,  M. 
Guizot,  in  the  sitting  of  the  lOth  inst.,  as¬ 
serted  that  the  project  of  piercing  the  isthmus 
of  Panarna  was  not  a  chimerical  one ;  and 
proceeded  to  read  a  letter  from  Professor 
Humboldt,  dated  August,  1842,  in  which 
that  learned  gentleman  observed,  that  ”  it 
was  twenty-five  years  since  a  project  for  a 
communication  between  the  two  oceans, 
either  by  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  the  lake 
of  Nicaragua,  or  by  the  isthmus  of  Ca- 
pica,  had  been  proposed  and  topographically 
discussed ;  and  yet  nothing  had  been  yet 
commenced.”  The  French  minister  also 
read  extracts  from  a  paper  addressed  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  by  an  American  gen¬ 
tleman  named  Warren,  advocating  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  a  canal,  by  means  of  the  rivers 
Vinotinto,  Beverardino,  and  Farren;  after 
which  he  enthusiastically  exclaimed,  that 
should  this  great  work  ever  be  accomplished 
— and  in  his  own  mind  he  had  no  doubt  that 
some  day  or  other  it  would — then  the  value 
of  Oceana  would  be  greatly  increased,  and 
France  would  have  many  reasons  to  congrat¬ 
ulate  herself  on  the  possession  of  them. 
This  has  thus  become  one  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  topics  in  France,  where  the  views  of  the 
minister  are  no  longer  concealed,  and  in 
England  are  we  slumbering  upon  it?  Cer¬ 
tainly  we  have  as  great  an  interest  in  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  grand  design  as  the 
French,  and  possibly  possess  more  correct 
information  on  the  subject  than  they  do. 
Why,  then,  is  it  withheld  from  the  public  ? 
What  are  our  government  doing  ? 

To  supply  this  deficiency,  as  far  as  his 
means  allow,  is  the  object  of  the  writer  of 
these  pages ;  and  in  order  to  show  the  degree 
of  credit  to  which  his  remarks  may  be  en¬ 
titled,  and  his  reasons  for  differing  from  the 
French  as  regards  the  means  by  which  the 
great  desideratum  is  to  be  achieved,  he  will 
briefly  state,  that  in  early  life  he  left  Europe 
under  the  prevailing  impression  that  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama 
was  practicable ;  but  while  in  the  West  In¬ 


dies,  some  doubts  on  the  subject  having 
arisen  in  his  mind,  he  determined  to  visit 
the  spot,  which  he  did  at  his  own  expense, 
and  at  some  personal  risk  —  the  Spaniards 
being  still  in  possession  of  the  country. 
With  this  view  he  ascended  the  river  Cha- 
gre  to  Cruces,  and  thence  proceeded  hy  land 
to  Panama,  where  he  stopped  a  fortnight.  In 
that  time  he  made  several  excursions  into  the 
interior,  and  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  hear¬ 
ing  the  sentiments  of  intelligent  natives;  but, 
although  he  then  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  canal  of  large  dimensions  was  impractica¬ 
ble,  he  saw  the  possibility  of  opening  a  rail¬ 
road,  with  which,  in  his  opinion,  European 
nations  ought  to  be  satisfied,  at  least  for  the 
present.  Why  he  assumed  this  position,  a 
description  of  the  locality  will  best  explain. 

The  river  Chagre,  which  falls  into  the 
Atlantic,  is  the  nearest  transitable  point, to 
Panama,  but  unfortunately  the  harbor  does 
not  admit  vessels  drawing  more  than  twelve 
feet  w’ater.*  There  the  traveller  embarks  in 
a  bonjoy  (a  flat-bottomed  boat,)  or  in  a  canoe, 
made  of  the  trunk  of  a  cedar-tree,  grown  on 
the  banks  to  an  enormous  size.  The  velocity 
of  the  downward  current  is  equal  to  three 
miles  an  hour,  and  greater  towards  the 
source.  The  ascent  is  consequently  tedious ; 
often  the  rowers  are  compelled  to  pole  the 
boat  along,  a  task,  under  a  burning  sun, 
which  could  only  be  performed  by  negroes. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  stream  the  naviga¬ 
tion  is  obstructed  by  shallows,  so  much  so  as 
to  render  the  operation  of  unloading  unavoid¬ 
able.  Large  trunks  of  trees,  washed  down 
by  the  rains,  and  sometimes  imbedded  in  the 
sands,  also  occasionally  choke  up  the  chan¬ 
nel,  impq^liments  which  preclude  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  steam  power  being  u.sed  beyond  a 
certain  distance  up.  No  boat  can  ^scend 
higher  than  Cruces,  a  village  in  a  direct  line 
not  more  than  twenty-two  miles  from  Cha¬ 
gre  harbor ;  but  owing  to  the  sinuosities  of 
the  river,  the  distance  to  be  performed  along 
it  is  nearly  double.  To  stem  the  current  re¬ 
quires  from  three  to  eight  days,  according  to 

*  This  is  the  first  impediment  to  an  oceanic  canal, 
and  one  equally  felt  on  the  other  proposed  lines. 
Captain  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  when  recently  sur¬ 
veying  the  western  coasts  of  America,  availed  him¬ 
self  of  the  opportunity  to  explore  the  Estero  Real, 
a  river  on  the  Pacific  side,  which  he  did  by  ascend¬ 
ing  it  to  the  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  its  mouth, 
but  he  found  that  it  only  admits  a  vessel  drawin 
ten  feet  water.  That  intelligent  officer  considered 
this  an  advant.ageous  line  for  a  canal,  which, 
by  lake  navigation,  he  concluded  might  be  connect¬ 
ed  with  San  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and 
extended  to  the  Atlantic ;  but  the  distance  is  im¬ 
mense,  the  country  thinly  inhabited,  and  besides 
unhealthy,  and,  after  all,  it  could  only  serve  for 
boats. 
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the  season,  whereas  the  descent  does  not  take 
more  than  from  eight  to  twelve  hours. 

From  Cruces  to  Panama  the  distance  is 
five  leagues,  over  a  broken  and  hilly  coun¬ 
try.  The  town  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
gulf,  on  a  neck  of  land  washed  by  the  waters 
of  the  Pacific ;  but  the  port  is  only  accessi¬ 
ble  to  flat-bottomed  boats,  owing  to  which  it 
is  called  Las  Piraguas.  The  harbor,  or 
rather  the  roadstead,  is  formed  by  a  cluster 
of  small  islands  lying  about  six  miles  from 
the  shore,  under  the  shelter  of  which  vessels 
find  safe  anchorage.  The  tides  rise  high, 
and,  falling  in  the  same  proportion,  the  slop¬ 
ing  coast  is  left  dry  to  a  considerable  distance 
out — a  circumstance  which  precludes  the 
possibility  of  forming  an  outlet  in  front  of 
Panama.  The  obstacles  above  enumerated 
at  once  convinced  the  writer  that  a  siiip 
canal  in  this  direction  was  impracticable. 
The  Spanish  plan  was  to  make  the  Chagre 
navigable  a  considerable  distance  up,  by  re¬ 
moving  the  shallows  and  deepening  the  chan¬ 
nel  ;  but  owing  to  the  great  inclination  in 
the  descent,  and  the  immense  volumes  of 
water  rushing  down  in  winter,  the  task  would 
be  a  most  herculean  one ;  and,  even  if  ac¬ 
complished,  this  part  of  the  route  could  only 
serve  for  small  craft.  A  canal  over  five 
leagues  of  hilly  ground  would  still  remain  to 
be  cut. 

Although  the  plan,  so  long  and  so  fondly 
cherished  in  Europe,  and  now  revived  in 
France,  must,  for  the  reasons  here  assigned, 
be  abandoned,  on  this  account  we  ought  not 
to  be  deterred  from  availing  ourselves  of  such 
facilities  as  the  locality  affords.  The  geo¬ 
graphical  position  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama 
is  too  interesting  to  be  any  longer  di^egarded. 
“  When  the  Spanish  discoverers  first  over¬ 
came  .the  range  of  mountains  which  divide 
the  western  from  the  Atlantic  shores  of  South 
America,”  said  a  distinguished  statesman,* 
“  they  stood  fixed  in  silent  admiration,  gaz¬ 
ing  on  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Southern 
ocean  which  lay  stretched  before  them  in 
boundless  prospect.  They  adored — even 
those  hardened  and  sanguinary  adventurers 
adored — the  gracious  providence  of  Heaven, 
which,  after  a  lapse  of  so  many  centuries, 
had  opened  to  mankind  so  wonderful  a  field 
of  untried  and  unimagined  enterprise.”  The 
very  same  point  of  land  where,  in  1515,  the 
Spaniards  first  beheld  the  Pacific,  is  the  spot 
formed  by  nature  for  the  realization  of  those 
advantages  which  their  cautious  policy  caus¬ 
ed  them  to  overlook.  The  Creator  seems 
to  have  intended  it  for  general  use — as  the 

*  Lord  Grenville  in  his  speech  on  Indian  affairs, 
April  9,  1813. 


highway  of  nations;  and  yet,  after  a  period 
of  more  than  three  centuries,  scarcely  has 
the  solitude  which  envelopes  this  interesting 
strip  of  land  been  broken.  Is  Europe  or 
America  to  blame  for  this  ? 

In  the  present  state  of  our  trade,  and  the 
increasing  competition  which  we  are  likely 
to  experience,  unquestionably  it  would  be 
advisable  for  British  subjects  to  exert  them¬ 
selves  in  securing  a  free  passage  across  the 
isthmus  above-named.  It  is  not,  however,  to 
be  imagined  that  this  is  a  new  project  in  our 
history.  T owards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  one  was  formed  in  Scotland  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  company  to  trade 
with  the  Indies  through  the  Pacific,  which 
became  so  popular  that  most  of  the  royal 
burghs  subscribed  to  it.  The  scheme  origina¬ 
ted  with  William  Patterson,  a  Scotchman,  of 
a  bold  and  enterprising  character,  who,  in 
early  life,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Buca- 
nier,  and  to  have  traversed  several  sections  of 
South  America.  At  all  events,  he  seems  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  views  of  Cap¬ 
tain,  afterwards  Sir  Henry  Morgan,  who,  in 
1670,  took  and  burned  Panama. 

In  England,  the  “  Scots  Company”  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  incorporated  trad¬ 
ers  to  the  East  Indies,  as  well  as  by  the  West 
India  merchants.  Parliament  equally  took 
the  alarm,  and  prayed  the  king  not  to  sanction 
the  scheme.  So  powerful  did  this  opposition 
at  length  become,  that  the  sums  subscribed 
were  withdrawn.  Nothing  daunted  by  this 
failure,  Patterson  resolved  to  engraft  upon 
his  original  plan  one  for  the  establishment  of 
an  emporium  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
whither  he  anticipated  that  European  giK)ds 
would  be  sent,  and  thence  conveyed  to  the 
w’estern  shores  of  America,  the  Pacific  islands, 
and  Asia  ;  and,  in  order  to  attract  notice  and 
gain  support,  he  proposed  that  the  new  settle¬ 
ment  should  be  made  a  free  port,  and  all  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  religion,  party,  and  nation  banish¬ 
ed.  The  project  w’as  much  liked  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  but  again  scouted  at  the 
English  court ;  when  the  Scotch,  indignant 
at  the  opposition  which  their  commercial  pros¬ 
pects  experienced  from  King  William’s  min¬ 
isters,  which  they  attributed  to  a  contrariety 
of  interests  on  the  part  of  the  English,  sub¬ 
scribed  among  themselves  <£400,000  for  the 
object  in  view,  and  £^300,000  more  were, 
in  the  same  manner,  raised  at  Hamburgh; 
but,  in  consequence  of  a  remonstrance  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  senate  of  that  city  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  resident,  the  latter  sum  was  called  in. 

Eventually,  in  1699,  Patterson  sailed  with 
five  larsre  vessels,  having  on  board  1200  fol- 
lowers,  all  Scotch,  and  many  of  them  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  best  families,  furnished  with  pro- 
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visions  and  merchandise  ;  and,  on  arriving 
on  the  coast  of  Darien,  took  possession  of  a 
sin:dl  peninsula  lying  between  Porto  Bello 
and  Carthagena,  where  he  built  the  Fort  of 
St.  Andrew.  The  settlement  was  called 
New  Caledonia ;  and  the  directors  having 
taken  every  precaution  for  its  security,  en¬ 
tered  into  negotiations  with  the  independent 
Indians  in  the  neighborhood,  by  whom  it  is 
believed  that  the  tenure  of  the  “  Scots  Com¬ 
pany”  was  sanctioned.  The  Spaniards  took 
offence  at  this  alleged  aggression,  and  angry 
complaints  were  forwarded  to  the  court  of 
St.  James’s.  To  these  King  William  listened 
with  something  like  complacency,  his  policy 
at  the  time  being  to  temporize  with  Spain,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
French  Bourbons.  The  new  settlement  was 
accordingly  denounced,  in  proclamations 
issued  by  the  authorities  of  Jamaica,  Barba- 
does,  and  the  American  plantations,  and  soon 
afterwards  attacked  by  a  Spanish  force. 
Pressed  on  all  sides,  the  adventurers,  for  a 
period  of  eight  months,  bore  up  against  ac¬ 
cumulated  misfortunes;  w'hen  at  length,  re¬ 
ceiving  no  succors  from  their  copartners  at 
home,  convinced  that  they  had  to  contend 
against  the  hostility  of  the  English  govern¬ 
ment,  and  their  provisions  being  exhausted, 
the  survivors  were  compelled  to  abandon 
their  enterprise  and  return  to  Scotland.  To 
add  to  their  chagrin,  a  few  days  after  their 
departure  two  vessels  arrived  with  supplies 
and  a  small  reinforcement  of  men. 

Incensed  at  the  second  failure  of  their 
favorite  scheme,  the  Scotch  endeavored  to 
obtain  from  King  William  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  national  right  to  the  territory  of 
New  Caledonia,  and  some  reparation  for  the 
loss  sustained  by  tbe  disappointed  settlers. 
Unsuccessful  in  their  application,  they  next 
presented  an  address  to  the  ruling  power, 
praying  that  their  parliament  might  be  as¬ 
sembled,  in  order  to  take  the  matter  into  con¬ 
sideration  ;  when,  at  the  first  meeting,  angry 
and  spirited  resolutions  were  passed  upon 
the  subject.  No  redress  was,  however,  ob¬ 
tained  ;  and  thus  terminated  the  Darien 
scheme  of  the  seventeenth  century,  founded, 
no  one  will  venture  to  deny,  on  an  enlarged 
view  of  onr  commercial  interests,  and  a  just 
conception  of  the  means  by  which  they  might 
have  been  promoted.  In  the  state  of  our  ex¬ 
isting  treaties  with  Spain,  the  seizure  of  ter¬ 
ritory  possibly  was  unju.st,  the  moment  un¬ 
seasonable,  and  the  plan,  in  one  respect, 
obviously  defective,  inasmuch  as  the  projec¬ 
tors  had  not  taken  into  account  the  hostility 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  could  not,  consequent¬ 
ly,  rely  on  an  outlet  for  their  merchandise  in 
the  Pacific.  Had  the  scheme  been  delayed,  | 


or  had  the  settlement  survived  some  months 
longer,  the  War  of  Succession  would,  how¬ 
ever,  have  given  to  the  adventurers  a  right  of 
tenure  stronger  than  any  they  could  have  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  English  court ;  for  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  on  the  3d  of  November 
1700,  Charles  II.  of  Spain  died,  leaving  his 
crown  to  a  French  branch  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon — an  event  which  threw  Europe  into 
a  blaze,  and,  in  the  ensuing  year,  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Grand  Alliance. 

This  short  digression  may  serve  to  show 
the  spirit  of  the  age  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  more  particularly 
the  light  in  which  the  Scotch  viewed  an  at¬ 
tempt,  made  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
to  establish  a  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  Pacific;  and,  had  they  then  succeeded, 
other  objects  of  still  mightier  import  than 
those  at  first  contemplated — other  benefits,  of 
a  more  extended  operation,  would  have  been 
included  in  the  results.  The  opportunity 
was  lost,  evidently  through  the  want  of  sup¬ 
port  from  the  ruling  power ;  but  it  must 
have  been  curious  to  see  the  English  govern¬ 
ment,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  endeavoring  to 
have  conceded  to  them  by  the  Spanish  court, 
and  in  virtue  of  the  memorable  Aziento  con¬ 
tract  of  1713,  those  very  same  advantages 
which  the  “  Scots  Company”  sought  to  se¬ 
cure,  by  their  own  private  efforts,  and  almost 
in  defiance  of  a  most  powerful  interest.  And 
when  our  prospects  in  the  same  quarter  have 
been  enlarged,  to  an  extent  far  beyond  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  our  forefathers 
— when,  through  the  independence  of  South 
America,  we  have  had  the  fairest  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  entering  into  combinations  with  the 
natives  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  grand 
design — is  it  yet  to  be  said  that  spirited  and 
enlightened  Englishmen  are  not  to  be  found, 
ready  and  willing  enough  to  support  a  scheme 
advantageous  to  the  whole  commercial  com- 
munity  of  Europe  ?  It  is  confidently  under¬ 
stood,  that  the  best  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  submitted  to  her  Maie.«ty’s 
government,  even  recently.  If  so,  is  it  then 
a  fact  that  no  one  member  of  the  Cabinet 
has  shown  a  disposition  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  ? 

But  what  have  the  South  Americans  done 
in  furtherance  of  the  scheme  in  question? 
Among  the  projects  contemplated  by  Bolivar, 
the  Liberator,  for  the  improvement  of  his  na¬ 
tive  land,  as  sexm  as  its  independence  should 
have  been  consolidated,  was  one  to  form  a 
junction  between  the  neighboring  oceans,  so 
far  as  nature  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  would  allow.  In  November  1827, 
he  accordingly  commissioned  Mr.  John  Au¬ 
gustus  Lloyd,  an  Englishman,  to  make  a  sur- 
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vey  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  “  in  order  to 
ascertain,”  as  that  gentleman  himself  tells  us, 

“  the  best  and  most  eligible  line  of  communi¬ 
cation,  whether  by  road  or  canal,  between 
the  two  seas.”  In  March  1S2S,  the  commis¬ 
sioner  arrived  at  Panama,  where  he  was  join¬ 
ed  by  a  Swedish  officer  of  engineers  in  the 
Colombian  service,  and,  provided  with  suita¬ 
ble  instruments,  they  proceeded  to  perform 
the  task  assigned  to  them.*  Their  first  care 
was  to  determine  the  relative  height  of  the 
two  oceans,  when,  from  their  observations,  it 
appeared  that  the  tides  are  regular  on  both 
sides  of  the  isthmus,  and  the  time  of  high 
water  nearly  the  same  at  Panama  and  Chagre. 
The  rise  in  the  Pacific  is,  however,  the 
greatest,  the  mean  height  at  Panama  being 
rather  more  than  three  feet  above  that  of  the 
Atlantic  at  Chagre ;  but,  as  in  every  twelve 
hours  the  Pacific  falls  six  feet  more  than  the 
Atlantic,  it  is  in  that  same  proportion  lower ; 
yet,  as  soon  as  the  tide  has  flowed  fully  in, 
the  level  assumes  its  usual  elevation.  Al¬ 
though  the  measurements  of  Bolivar’s  com- 
missioners  were  not,  perhaps,  performed  with 
all  the  exactitude  that  could  have  been  wish¬ 
ed,  sufficient  was  then  and  since  ascertained 
to  establish  the  fact,  that  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  levels  of  the  two  oceans  is  not  so 
great  as  to  cause  any  derangement,  in  case 
the  intervening  ground  could  be  pierced. 

In  the  pursuit  of  his  object,  Mr.  Lloyd 
seems  altogether  to  set  aside  the  idea  of  a 
canal,  and  leaving  his  readers  to  judge  which 
is  the  best  expedient  to  answer  the  end  pro¬ 
posed,  he  thus  describes  the  topography  and 
capabilities  of  the  country: — “  It  is  generally 
supposed  in  Europe  that  the  great  chain  of 
mountains,  which,  in  South  America,  forms 
the  Andes,  continues  nearly  unbroken  through 
the  isthmus.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
The  northern  Cordillera  breaks  into  detached 
mountains  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  province 
of  Vevagna,  which  are  of  considerable  height, 
extremely  abrupt  and  rugged,  and  frequently 
exhibit  an  almost  perpendicular  face  of  bare 
rock.  To  these  succeed  numerous  conical 
mountains,  rising  out  of  savannahs  or  plains, 
and  seldom  exceeding  from  300  to  500  feet  in 
height.  Finally,  between  Chagre  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  side,  and  Chorrera  on  the  Pacific  side, 
the  conical  mountains  are  not  so  numerous, 
having  plains  of  great  extent,  interspersed 
with  occasional  insulated  ranges  of  hills,  of' 
inconsiderable  height  and  extent.  From  this 
description,  it  will  be  seen,”  continues  Mr. 
Lloyd,  “  that  the  spot  where  the  continent  of 
America  is  reduced  to  nearly  its  narrowest 

*  Tlie  result  of  their  labors  was  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1830,  accompanied 
by  drawings. 
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limits,  is  also  distinguished  by  a  break  for  a 
few  miles  of  the  great  chain  of  mountains, 
which  otherwise  extend,  with  but  few  excep¬ 
tions,  to  its  extreme  northern  and  southern 
limits.  This  combination  of  circumstances 
points  out  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  isthmus 
of  Panama  for  the  establishment  of  a  commu¬ 
nication  across.” 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  avowal,  from  the 
best  authority  before  the  public,  and  founded 
on  a  survey  of  the  ground,  that  the  intervening 
country  is  sufficiently  open,  even  for  a  canal, 
if  skilfully  undertaken,  and  with  adequate 
funds — consequently  it  cannot  present  any 
physical  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  railroad 
which  cannot  readily  be  overcome.  The 
same  opinion  was  formed  by  the  writer  of 
these  pages,  when,  at  a  much  earlier  period, 
he  viewed  the  plains  from  the  heights  at  the 
back  of  Panama  ;  and  that  opinion  was  borne 
out  by  natives  who  had  traversed  the  ground 
as  far  as  the  forests  and  brushwood  allowed. 
In  the  sitting  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences,  held  in  Paris  on  the  26th  of  last  De¬ 
cember,  Baron  Humboldt  reported,  that  the 
preparatory  labors  for  cutting  a  canal  across 
the  isthmus  of  Panama  were  rapidly  advanc¬ 
ing  ;  to  which  he  added  that  the  commission 
appointed  by  the  government  of  New  Granada 
had  terminated  their  survey  of  the  localities, 
after  arriving  at  a  result  as  fortunate  as  it  was 

o  _ 

unexpected.  “  The  chain  of  the  Cordilleras,” 
he  observed,  “  does  not  extend,  as  it  was  for¬ 
merly  supposed,  across,  since  a  valley  favor¬ 
able  to  the  operation  had  been  discovered,  and 
the  natural  position  of  the  waters  might  also 
be  rendered  useful.  Three  rivers,”  the  Baron 
proceeded  to  say,  “  had  been  explored,  over 
which  an  easy  control  might  be  established  ; 
and  these  rivers,  there  was  every  reason  to 
think,  might  be  made  partially  navigable,  and 
afterwards  connected  with  the  proposed  canal, 
the  excavations  for  which  would  not  extend 
beyond  12  V  miles  in  length.  It  was  further 
expected  that  the  fall  might  be  regulated  by 
four  double  locks,  138  feet  in  length  ;  by 
which  means  the  total  extent  of  the  canal 
would  not  be  more  than  49  miles,  with  a  width 
of  136  feet  at  the  surface,  56  at  the  base,  and 
20  in  depth,  sufficiently  capacious  for  the 
admission  of  a  vessel  measuring  1000  to  1400 
tons.  It  was  estimated  by  M.  Morel,  a  French 
engineer,  that  the  cost  of  these  several  works 
would  not  be  more  than  fourteen  millions  of 
francs.” 

This  is  a  confirmation  of  the  fact,  that  on 
the  isthmus  facilities  exist  for  either  cutting 
a  canal,  or  constructing  a  railroad  ;  but  while 
the  French  seem  inclined  to  revive  the  primi- 
t  tive  project,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  overlook 
[the  paramount  difficulty,  which,  as  already 
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noticed,  occurs  on  both  sides,  through  the  It  therefore  only  remains  to  be  determined 
want  of  water.  Unless  admission  and  an  which  of  the  two  lines  is  the  preferable  one ; 
outlet  can  be  obtained  for  men-of-war,  and  the  and  this  depends  more  on  the  facilities  afforded 
usual  class  of  vessels  trading  to  India,  it  would  by  the  bay  of  Chorrera  for  the  admission  of 
scarcely  be  worth  while  to  attempt  a  canal,  vessels,  than  the  difference  in  the  distances, 
and  it  has  not  been  ascertained  that  both  those  However  desirable  it  might  be  to  have  Panama 
essential  requisites  can  be  found.  The  other  as  the  Pacific  station,  it  will  already  have  been 
plan  must  therefore  be  held  to  be  the  surest  noticed,  that  the  great  distance  from  the  shore 
and  most  economical.  This  also  seems  to  at  which  vessels  are  obliged  to  anchor,  is  a 
have  been  the  conclusion  at  which  Mr.  Lloyd  serious  impediment  to  loading  and  unloading 
arrived.  Having  made  up  his  mind  that  a  — operations  which  are  rendered  more  tedious 
railroad  is  best  adapted  to  the  locality,  he  by  the  heavy  swell  at  certain  seasons  setting 
proceeds  to  trace  two  lines,  starting  from  the  into  the  gulf.  The  distance  from  Chorrera 
same  terminus,  near  the  Atlantic,  and  ter-  to  Panama,  over  a  level  part  of  the  coast,  is 
minating  at  different  points  on  the  Pacific,  only  ten  miles.  Should  it  therefore  be  deemed 
respecting  which  he  expresses  himself  thus :  expedient,  these  two  places  may  afterw  ards 
— “  Two  lines  are  marked  on  the  map,  com-  be  connected  by  means  of  a  branch  line.  As 
mencing  at  a  point  near  the  junction  of  the  regards  the  difficulty  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lloyd, 
rivers  Chagre  and  Trinidad,  and  crossing  the  arising  out  of  “  the  number  of  rivulets  to  be 
plains,  the  one  to  Chorrera,  and  the  other  to  crossed,”  it  may  be  observed  that  this  section 
Panama.  These  lines  indicate  the  directions  of  the  country  remains  in  nearly  the  same 
which  I  consider  the  best  for  a  railroad  com-  state  as  that  in  which  it  Wtis  left  by  nature, 
munication.  The  principal  difficulty  in  the  No  artificial  means  have  been  adopted  for 
establishment  of  such  acommunication,  would  drainage;  but  the  assurances  of  intelligent 


arise  from  the  number  of  rivulets  to  be  crossed, 
which,  though  dry  in  summer,  become  con- 


natives  warrant  the  belief,  that  by  cross-cuts 
the  smaller  rivulets  may  be  made  to  run  into 


siderable  streams  in  the  rainy  season.  The  the  larger  ones,  whereby  the  number  to  be 
line  which  crosses  to  Chorrera  is  much  the  crossed  would  be  materially  diminished.  The 
shortest,  but  the  other  has  the  advantage  of  contiguous  lands  abound  in  superior  stone, 
terminating  in  the  city  and  harbor  of  Panama,  easily  dug,  and  well  suited  for  the  construc- 
The  country  intersected  by  these  lines  is  by  tion  of  causeways  as  well  as  arches  ;  while 
no  means  so  abundant  in  w’oods  as  in  other  the  magnificent  forests,  which  rear  their  lofty 
parts,  but  has  fine  savannahs,  and  throughout  heads  to  the  north  of  the  projected  line, 
the  whole  distance,  as  well  as  on  each  bank  would  for  sleepers  furnish  any  quantity  of  an 
of  the  Trinidad,  presents  flat,  and  some-  almost  incorruptible  and  even  incombustible 
times  swampy  country,  with  occasional  de-  woo<l,  resembling  teak.* 


tached  sugar-loaf  mountains,  interspersed  The  Honorable  P.  Campbell  Scarlett,  one 
with  streams  that  mostly  empty  themselves  of  the  last  travellers  of  note  who  crossed  the 
into  the  Chagre.”  isthmus,  and  favored  the  public  with  the  re- 

Would  it  not,  then,  be  more  advisable  to  suit  of  his  observations,  says,  “  that  for  a 
act  on  this  suggestion,  than  run  the  risk  and  ship  canal  the  locality  would  not  answer,  but 
incur  the  expense  of  a  canal  1  On  all  hands  presents  the  greatest  facilities  for  the  transfer 
it  is  agreed,  that  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  of  merchandise  by  river  and  canal,  sufficiently 
Trinidad  the  Chagre  is  navigable  for  vessels  deep  for  steam-boats,  at  acomparatively  trifling 
drawing  tw'elve  feet  water,  by  which  means  expense.”!  He  then  proceeds  to  remark,  “that 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles  of  road,  and  a  long  Mr.  Lloyd  seemingly  turned  his  attention  more 
bridge  besides,  would  be  saved.  Under  this  to  the  practicability  of  a  railroad  along  the 
supposition,  the  proposed  line  from  the  junc-  level  country  between  the  mouth  of  theTrin- 
tion  of  the  two  rivers  to  Panama  would  be  idad  and  the  town  or  river  of  Chorrera,  and 
about  thirty  miles,  and  to  Chorrera  twenty-  no  doubt  a  railroad  would  be  very  beneficial;” 
four  ;  while  on  neither  of  them  does  any  adding,  “  that  an  explicit  understanding 
other  difficulty  present  itself  than  the  one  would  be  necessary  to  prevent  interruption, 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Lloyd.  “  Should  the  time  (meaning  with  the  local  government  and 
arrive,”  says  that  gentleman,  “  when  a  project 


of  a  water  communication  across  the  isthmus  .  uii„a  (Book  iii.  cliap.  11)  remarks,  that  although 
may  be  entertained,  the  river  Trinidad  will  the  greater  part  of  the  houses  in  Panama  were  for- 
probably  appear  the  most  favorable  route,  merly  built  of  wood,  fires  very  rarely  occurred  ;  the 
That  river  is  for  some  distance  both  broad  nature  of  the  timber  being  such,  that  if  lighted  em- 
and  flppn  and  it^  hankq  arP  aUo  wpH  miitpd  “P*’" 

ana  o^eep,  ana  its  banks  are  also  wen  suited  consequence  is,  that  it  makes  a  hole  without 

lor  wharfs,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  producing  a  flame. 

the  spot  whence  the  lines  marked  for  a  rail-  t  America  and  the  Pacific,  1838. 

road  communication  commence.” 
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ruling  power  :)  and  the  subject  assuredly  is 
of  sufficient  magnitude  and  importance  to 
justify,  if  not  call  on,  the  British  government, 
or  any  other  power,  to  encourage  and  sanc¬ 
tion  the  enterprise  by  a  solemn  treaty. 

In  proportion  to  its  size,  no  town  built  by 
the  Spaniards  in  the  western  world  contains 
so  nany  good  edifices  as  Panama,  although 
many  of  them  are  now  falling  to  decay.  It 
was  rebuilt  subsequent  to  the  fire  in  1737, 
and  from  the  ornamental  parts  of  some  struc¬ 
tures,  it  is  evident  that  superior  workmen 
were  employed  in  their  erection  ;*  and  should 
notice  at  any  time  be  given  that  public  works 
were  about  to  commence  there,  accompanied 
by  an  assurance  that  artisans  would  meet  with 
due  encouragement,  thither  able-bodied  men 
would  flock,  even  from  the  West  Indies  and 
the  United  States.  Hardy  Mulattoes,  M^zti- 
zoes,  free  Negroes,  and  Indians,  may  be  as¬ 
sembled  upon  the  spot,  among  whom  are  good 
masons,  and  experienced  hewers  of  wood ; 
and,  being  intelligent  and  tractable,  European 
skill  and  example  alone  would  be  requisite  to 
direct  them.  The  existence  of  coal  along 
the  shores  of  Chili  and  Peru,  is  also  another 
encouraging  feature  in  the  scheme  ;t  and  as 
the  ground  for  a  railroad  would  cost  a  mere 
trifle,  if  any  thing,  the  whole  might  be  com¬ 
pleted  at  a  comparatively  small  expense. 

The  profits  derivable  from  the  undertaking, 
when  accomplished,  are  too  obvious  to  re- 

*  Ulloa  affirms,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  houses 
in  Panama  are  now  built  of  stone  ;  all  sorts  of  ma¬ 
terials  for  edifices  of  this  kind  being  found  there  in 
the  greatest  abundance.  Mr.  Scarlett  also  acknow¬ 
ledges  that  he  there  saw  more  specimens  of  archi¬ 
tectural  beauty  than  in  any  other  town  of  South 
America,  which  he  had  occasion  to  visit. 

In  1814  the  writer  had  coal  in  his  possession, 
in  London,  brought  from  the  vicinity  of  Lima, 
which  he  had  cooked  and  tried  in  a  variety  of  ways 
It  was  gaseous,  and  resembled  that  dug  in  the  United 
States.  Since  that  period  coal  has  been  found  near 
Talcahuano  and  at  Valdivia,  on  the  coast  of  Chili ; 
on  the  island  of  Chiloc,  and  on  that  of  San  Lorenzo, 
opposite  to  Lima;  in  the  valley  of  Tambo,  near 
Islay  ;  at  Guacho,  and  even  further  down  on  the 
coast  of  Guayaquil.  Mr.  Scarlett  quotes  a  letter 
from  the  Earl  of  Dundonald,  (Lord  Cochrane,)  in 
which  his  lordship  affirms,  “  that  there  is  plenty  of 
coal  at  Talcahuano,  in  the  province  of  Conception.” 
It  was  used  on  board  of  her  Majesty’s  ship  Blossom  ; 
and  Mr.  Mason,  of  her  Majesty’s  ship  Seringapatam, 
pronounced  it  good  w'hen  not  taken  too  near  the  sur¬ 
face.  Mr.  Wheelright,  the  American  gentleman 
who  formed  the  Steam  Navigation  Company  along 
the  western  coast,  coked  the  coal  found  there ;  and 
in  the  general  plan  for  the  formation  of  his  com¬ 
pany,  assured  the  public  that  “  coal  exists  on  various 
parts  of  the  Chili  coast  in  great  abundance,  and  will 
afford  an  ample  supply  for  steam  operations  on  the 
Pacific  at  a  very  moderate  expense.”  The  fact  is 
confirmed  by  various  other  testimonies,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  coal  will  be  hereafter 
found  at  no  great  distance  from  Panama. 
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quire  enumeration.  The  rate.s  levied  on  let¬ 
ters,  passengers,  and  merchandise,  after 
leaving  a  proportionate  revenue  to  the  local 
government,  must  produce  a  large  sum, 
which  would  progressively  increase  as  the 
route  became  more  frequented.  Mines  exist 
in  the  neighborhood,  at  present  neglected, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  smelting  process. 
It  may  hereafter  be  worth  while  for  return 
vessels  to  bring  the  rough  mineral  obtained 
from  them  to  Europe,  as  is  now  done  with 
copper  ore  from  Cuba,  Colombia,  and  Chili. 
Ship  timber,  of  the  largest  dimensions  and 
best  qualities,  may  also  be  had.  The  charges 
on  the  transit  of  merchandise  would  never  be 
so  heavy  as  even  the  rates  of  insurance  round 
Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
first  of  these  great  headlands,  mariners  know 
full  well,  is  a  fearful  barrier,  advancing  into  the 
cheerless  deep  amidst  storms,  rocks,  islands, 
and  currents,  to  avoid  which  the  navigator  is 
often  compelled  to  go  several  degrees  more  to 
the  south  than  his  track  requires ;  whereby  the 
voyage  is  not  only  lengthened,  but  his  water 
and  provisions  so  far  exhausted,  that  frequent¬ 
ly  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  making  the  first 
port  he  can  in  Chili,  or  seeking  safety  on  the 
African  coast. 

To  escape  from  the  perils  and  delays  of 
this  circuitous  route  has  long  been  the  anx¬ 
ious  wish  of  all  commercial  nations,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  this  may  be  accomplished 
in  the  manner  here  pointed  out.  In  the 
course  of  time,  and  in  case  prospects  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  encouraging — or,  in  other  words, 
should  the  surveys  required  for  a  ship  canal 
correspond  with  the  hopes  entertained  on  this 
subject  by  the  French — the  great  desideratum 
might  then  be  attempted.  The  work  done 
would  not  interfere  with  any  other  afterwards 
undertaken  on  an  increased  scale.  On  the 
contrary,  a  railroad  would  continue  its  usual 
traffic,  and  afford  great  assistance.  Fortu¬ 
nately  the  obstruction  to  the  admission  of  ves¬ 
sels  into  Chagre  harbor,  on  the  Atlantic  side, 
may  be  obviated,  as  will  appear  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  in  Mr.  Lloyd’s  report — a 
point  of  extreme  importance  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  any  ulterior  design  ;  but  even  then  the 
I  great  difficulty  remains  to  be  overcome  on 
I  the  Pacific  shore  : — 

“The  river  Chagre,”  says  the  Colombian 
commissioner,  “  its  channel,  and  the  banks 
which  in  the  dry  season  enibarrass  its  navi¬ 
gation,  are  laid  down  in  my  manuscript  plan 
I  with  great  care  and  minuteness.  It  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  one  great  inconvenience ;  viz.  that 
vessels  drawing  more  than  twelve  feet  water 
cannot  enter  the  river,  even  in  perfectly  calm 
weather,  on  account  of  a  stratum  of  slaty 
I  limestone  which  runs,  at  a  depth  at  .high 
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water  of  fifteen  feet,  from  a  point  on  the! 
mainland  to  some  rocks  in  the  middle  of  the 
entrance  into  the  harbor,  and  which  are  just 
even  with  the  water’s  edge.  This,  together  ! 
with  the  lee  current  that  sets  on  the  southern 
shore,  particularly  in  the  rainy  season,  ren¬ 
ders  the  entrance  e.xtremely  diiiicult  and  dan¬ 
gerous.  The  value  of  the  Chagre,  consider¬ 
ed  as  the  port  of  entrance  for  all  communica¬ 
tion,  whether  by  the  river  Chagre,  Trinidad, 
or  by  railroad,  across  the  plains,  is  greatly 
limited,  owing  to  the  above-mentioned  cause. 
It  would,  in  all  cases,  prove  a  serious  dis¬ 
qualification,  were  it  not  one  which  admits  of 
a  simple  and  effectual  remedy,  arising  from 
the  proximity  of  the  bay  of  Limon,  otherwise 
called  Navy  Bay,  with  which  the  river  might 
be  easily  connected.  The  coves  of  this  bay 
afford  excellent  and  secure  anchorage  in  its 
present  state,  and  the  whole  harbor  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  rendered,  by  obvious  and  not 
very  expensive  means,  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
modious  and  safe  in  the  world.” 

After  expressing  his  gratitude  for  the  good 
offices  of  her  Majesty’s  consul  at  Panama, 
and  the  services  rendered  to  him  by  the 
officers  of  her  Majesty’s  ship  Victor,  with  the 
aid  of  whose  boats,  and  the  assistance  of  the 
master,  he  made  his  survey  of  the  bay  of  Li¬ 
mon,  obtained  soundings,  and  constructed 
his  plan,  (the  shores  of  which  bay,  he  says, 
are  therein  laid  dowm  trigonometrically  from 
a  base  of  5*220  yards) — Mr.  Lloyd  remarks 
thus :  “  It  will  be  seen  by  this  plan  that  the 
distance  from  one  of  the  best  coves,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  anchorage,  across  the  separating 
country  from  the  Chagre,  and  in  the  most 
convenient  track,  is  something  less  ihan  three 
miles  to  a  point  in  the  river  about  three  miles 
from  its  mouth.  I  have  traversed  the  inter¬ 
vening  land,  which  is  perfectly  level,  and  in 
all  respects  suitable  for  a  canal,  which,  being  j 
required  for  so  short  a  distance,  might  well 
be  made  of  a  sufficient  depth  to  admit  vessels 
of  any  reasonably  draught  of  water,  and  would 
obviate  the  inconvenience  of  the  shallow's  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Chagre.” 

Granting,  how'ever,  that  the  admission  from 
the  Atlantic  into  the  Chagre  of  a  larger  class 
of  vessels  than  those  drawing  twelve  feet 
might  be  thus  facilitated,  according  to  Mr. 
Lloyd’s  own  avowal,  a  breakwater  would 
still  be  necessary  at  the  entrance  of  Limon 
Bay,  which  is  situated  round  Point  Brujas, 
about  eight  geographical  miles  higher  up  to¬ 
wards  Porto  Bello  than  the  mouth  of  that 
river,  as  the  heavy  sea  setting  into  the  bay 
would  render  the  anchorage  of  vessels  inse¬ 
cure.  An  immense  deal  of  work  would  con¬ 
sequently  still  remain  to  be  performed  before 
a  corresponding  outlet  into  the  Pacific  could 


be  obtained  ;  and  whether  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  is  yet  problematical.  In  the  interval, 
a  railroad,  on  the  plan  above  suggested, 
would  answer  many,  although  not  all  the  pur¬ 
poses  desired  by  the  commercial  community, 
and  serve  as  a  preparatory  step  for  a  canal, 
should  it  be  deemed  feasible.  After  the  coun¬ 
try  has  been  cleared  of  wood,  and  properly 
explored — after  the  population  has  been  more 
concentrated,  and  the  opinions  of  experienced 
men  obtained — a  project  of  oceanic  naviga¬ 
tion  may  succeed  ;  but,  for  the  present,  we 
ought  to  be  content  w  ith  the  best  and  cheap¬ 
est  expedient  that  can  be  devised  ;  and  the 
distance  is  so  short,  and  the  facilities  for  the 
enterprise  so  palpable,  that  a  few  previous 
combinations,  and  a  small  capital  only,  are 
required  to  carry  it  into  effect.  By  using  the 
waters  of  the  Chagre  and  Trinidad,  a  mate2 
rial  part  of  the  distance  across  is  saved  ;* 
and  as,  as  before  explained,  the  ground  will 
cost  nothing,  and  excellent  and  cheap  mate¬ 
rials  exist,  the  work  might  be  performed  at  a 
comparatively  trifling  expense.  When  com¬ 
pleted,  the  trip  from  sea  to  sea  would  not 
take  more  than  from  six  to  eight  hours. 

Avowedly,  no  ocean  is  so  w’ell  adapted  for 
steam  navigation,  as  the  Pacific.  Except 
near  Cape  Horn,  and  in  the  higher  latitudes 
to  the  north-west,  on  its  glassy  surface  storms 
are  seldom  encountered.  With  their  heavy 
ships,  the  Spaniards  often  made  voyages 
from  Manilla  to  Acapulco  in  sixty-five  days, 
without  having  once  had  occasion  to  take  in 
their  light  sails.  The  ulterior  consequences, 
therefore,  of  a  more  general  introduction  of 
steam  power  into  that  new  region,  connected 
with  a  higlnvay  across  the  isihnjus  of  Panama, 
no  one  can  calculate.  The  experiment  along 
the  shores  of  Chili  and  Peru  has  already 

*  Mr.  Scarlett  says,  that  the  depth  of  water  at 
Chagre  is  sufficient  for  steamers  and  large  schoon¬ 
ers,  which  can  be  navigated  without  obstruction  as 
far  up  as  the  mouth  of  the  Trinidad.  By  descend¬ 
ing  that  river,  he  himself  crossed  the  isthmus  in  sev¬ 
enteen  hours — viz.  from  Panama  to  Cruces,  eight ; 
and  thence  to  Chagre,  nine.  Mr.  Wheelright,  the 
American  gentleman  above  quoted,  says  that  the 
transit  of  the  isthmus  during  the  dry  season,  (from 
November  to  June — and  wet  from  June  to  Novem¬ 
ber,)  is  neither  inconvenient  nor  unpleasant.  The 
canoes  are  covered,  provisions  and  fruits  cheap 
along  the  banks  of  the  Chagre,  and  there  is  always 
personal  security.  The  temperature,  although 
warm,  is  healthy.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  that  in  the  rainy  season  a.  traveller  is  subject 
to  great  exposure  and  consequent  illness  ;  but  if  the 
railroad  was  roofed,  this  objection  might  be  remov¬ 
ed.  It  is  on  all  hands  agreed,  that  the  climate  of 
the  isthmus  would  be  greatly  improved  by  drainage, 
and  clearing  tbe  country  of  the  immense  quantities 
of  vegetable  matter  left  rotting  on  the  ground.  The 
beds  of  seaweed,  in  a  constant  state  of  decomposi¬ 
tion  on  the  Pacific  shore,  create  miasmata  unques¬ 
tionably  injurious  to  health. 
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commenced  ;  and  the  cheap  rate  at  which  from  New  Holland  and  New  Zealand  with 
fossil  fuel  can  be  had,  has  proved  a  great  fa-  only  half  the  delay  we  now  do. 
cility.  Under  circumstances  so  peculiarly  The  mere  recurrence  to  a  map  will  at  once 
propitious,  to  what  an  extent,  then,  may  not  show  that  the  isthmus  of  Panama  is  destined 
steam  navigation  be  carried  on  the  smooth  to  become  a  great  commercial  thoroughfare, 
expanse  of  the  Southern  ocean  ?  If  there  and,  at  a  moderate  expense,  might  be  made 
are  two  sections  of  the  globe  more  pre-emi-  the  seat  of  an  extensive  trade.  By  the  fucili- 
nently  suited  for  commercial  intercourse  than  ties  of  communication  across,  new  wants 
others,  they  are  the  western  shores  of  Amer-  would  be  created  ;  and,  as  fresh  markets 
ica  and  Southern  Asia.  To  these  two  markets,  open  to  European  enterprise,  a  proportionate 
consequently,  will  the  attention  of  manufac-  share  of  the  supplies  would  fall  to  our  lot.  In 
turing  nations  be  turned ;  and,  should  the  the  present  depressed  state  of  our  comrner- 
project  here  proposed  be  carried  into  effect,  cial  relations,  some  effort  must  be  made  to 
depots  of  merchandise  will  be  formed  on  and  apply  the  industry  of  the  country  to  a  larger 
near  the  isthmus,  when  the  riches  of  Europe  range  of  objects.  A  century  of  experiments 
and  America  will  move  more  easily  towards  and  labor  has  changed  the  face  of  nature  in 
Asia ;  while,  in  return,  the  productions  of  our  own  country,  quadrupled  the  produce  of 
Asia  will  be  wafted  towards  America  and  our  lands,  and  extended  a  green  mantle  over 
Europe.  If  we  entertain  the  expectation,  districts  which  once  wore  the  appearance  of 
that  at  no  distant  period  of  time  our  West  barren  wastes;  but  the  consumption  of  our 
India  possessions  will  become  advanced  posts,  manufactures  abroad  has  not  risen  in  the 
and  aid  in  the  development  of  the  resources  same  proportion.  It  behoves  us,  then,  to  ex- 
abounding  in  that  extended  and  varied  region  plore  and  secure  new  markets,  which  can 
at  the  entrance  of  which  they  are  stationed —  best  be  done  by  connecting  ourselves  with 
if  the  several  islands  there  which  hoist  the  those  regions  to  which  the  isthmus  of  Pana- 
British  flag  are  destined  to  be  resting  places  ma  is  the  readiest  avenue.  In  a  mercantile 
for  that  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  the  point  of  view,  the  importance  of  the  western 
Southern  sea,  now  opening  to  European  in-  coasts  of  America  is  oidy  partially  known  to 
dustry — these  two  great  interests  cannot  be  us.  With  the  exception  of  Valparaiso  and 
so  effectually  advanced  as  by  the  means  above  Lima,  our  merchants  seldom  visit  the  various 
suggested.  ports  along  that  extended  line,  to  which  the 

It  has  generally  been  thought  that  the  establishment  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
long-neglected  isthmus  of  Suez  is  the  short-  on  the  Columbia  river  gives  a  new  feature, 
est  road  to  India;  but  besides  being  precari-  Although  abounding  in  the  elements  of  wealth, 
ous,  and  suited  only  for  the  conveyance  of  in  many  of  these  secluded  regions  the  spark 
light  weights,  th.at  line  only  embraces  one  of  commercial  life  has  scarcely  been  awaken- 
object;  whereas  the  establishment  of  a  com-  ed  by  foreign  intercourse.  Our  whale  fish- 
munication  across  that  of  Panama,  w'ould  be  eries  in  the  Pacific  may  also  re([uire  more 
like  the  creation  of  a  new  geographical  and  protection  than  they  have  hitherto  done ;  and 
commercial  world — it  would  bring  two  ex-  if  we  ever  hope  to  have  it  in  our  power  to 
tremities  of  the  earth  closer  together,  and  be-  obtain  live  alpacas  from  Peru,  as  a  new  stock 
sides,  connect  many  intermediate  points.  It  in  this  country,  and  at  a  rate  cheap  enough 
would  open  to  European  nations  the  portals  for  the  farmer  to  purchase  and  naturalize 
to  a  new  field  of  enterprise,  and  complete  the  them,  it  must  be  by  the  way  of  Panama,  by 
series  of  combinations  forming  to  develope  which  route  guano  manur#  may  also  be 
the  riches  with  which  the  Pacific  abounds,  brought  over  to  us  at  one  half  of  the  present 
by  presenting  to  European  industry  a  new  charges.  We  are  now  sending  bone-dust  and 
group  of  producers  and  consumers.  The  other  artificial  composts  to  Jamaica  and  our 
remotest  regions  of  the  East  would  thus  come  other  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  in  order  to 
more  under  the  influence  of  European  civili-  restore  the  soil,  impoverished  by  successive 
zation  ;  while,  by  a  quicker  and  safer  inter-  sugar-cane  crops,  while  the  most  valuable 
course,  our  Indian  possessions  would  be  ren-  fertilizer,  providentially  provided  on  the  other 
dered  more  secure,  and  our  new  connexion  side  of  the  isthmus,  remains  entirely  ne- 
with  China  strengthened.  Besides  the  wealth  glected. 

arriving  from  Asia  and  the  islands  in  the  The  establishment  of  a  more  direct  inter- 
wide  Pacific,  the  produce  of  Acapulco,  San  course  with  the  Pacific,  it  will  therefore  read- 
Blas,  California,  Nootka  Sound,  and  the  Co-  ily  be  acknowledged,  is  an  undertaking  wor- 
lumbia  river,  on  the  one  side,  and  of  Guaya-  thy  of  a  great  nation,  and  conformable  to  the 
quil,  Peru,  and  Chili,  on  the  other,  would  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  we  are  living — an 
come  to  the  Atlantic  by  a  shorter  route,  at  undertaking  which  would  do  more  honor  to 
the  same  time  that  we  might  receive  advices  Great  Britain,  and  ultimately  prove  more 
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beneficial  to  our  merchants,  than  any  other 
that  possibly  could  be  devised.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  imagined  that  other  nations  are  insensible 
to  the  advantages  which  they  would  derive 
from  an  opening  of  this  kind.  The  feelings 
and  sentiments  of  the  French  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  have  already  been  briefly  noticed.  The 
King  of  Holland  has  expressed  himself  favor¬ 
able  to  the  undertaking,  nor  are  the  Belgians 
behindhand  in  their  good  wishes  for  its  ac¬ 
complishment.  If  possible,  the  North  Amer¬ 
icans  have  a  larger  and  more  immediate  in¬ 
terest  in  its  success  than  the  commercial  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe.  Ever  since  their  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Louisiana,  a  general  spirit  of  enterprise 
has  directed  a  large  portion  of  their  popula¬ 
tion  towards  the  head  waters  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Missouri — a  spirit  which  impels  a 
daring  and  thrifty  race  of  men  gradually  to 
advance  towards  the  north-west.  Captain 
Clark’s  excursion  in  1805,  had  for  its  object 
the  discovery  of  a  route  to  the  Pacific  by 
connecting  the  Missouri  and  Columbia  rivers, 
a  subject  on  which,  even  at  that  early  period, 
he  expressed  himself  thus : — “  I  consider 
this  track  across  the  continent  of  immense 
advantage  to  the  fur  trade,  as  all  the  furs 
collected  in  nine-tenths  of  the  most  valuable 
fur  country  in  America,  may  be  conveyed  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  thence 
shipped  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  15th  of 
August  in  each  year,  and  will,  of  course, 
reach  Canton  earlier  than  the  furs  which  are 
annually  exported  from  Montreal  arrive  in 
Great  Britain.” 

This  extract  will  suffice  to  show  the  spirit 
of  emulation  by  which  the  citizens  of  the 
Union  were,  even  at  so  remote  a  period,  ac¬ 
tuated  in  reference  to  the  north-west  coast  of 
America — a  spirit  which  has  since  manifested 
itself  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  in  much 
stronger  terms.  The  distance  overland  is, 
however,  too  great,  and  the  population  too 
scanty,  for  this  route  to  be  rendered  availa¬ 
ble  for  the  general  purposes  of  traffic,  at 
least  for  many  years  to  come.  The  North 
Americans  have,  therefore,  turned  their  at¬ 
tention  to  other  points  offering  facilities  of 
communication  with  the  Pacific ;  and  the 
line  to  which  they  have  usually  given  the 
preference  is  the  Mexican,  or  more  northern 
one,  across  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec, 
situated  partly  in  the  province  of  Oaxaca  and 
partly  in  that  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  facilities 
afforded  by  this  locality  have  been  described 
by  several  tourists ;  but  supposing  that  the 
river  Guassacualco,  on  the  Atlantic,  is,  or 
can  be  made  navigable  for  large  vessels  as 
high  up  as  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  (as 
to  deep  water  at  the  entrance,  there  is  no 
doubt,)  still  a  carriage  road  for  at  least  six- 
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teen  leagues  would  be  necessary.  The  inter¬ 
vening  land,  although  it  may  contain  some 
favorable  breaks,  is  nevertheless  avowedly  so 
high,  that  from  some  of  the  mountain  sum¬ 
mits  the  two  oceans  may  be  easily  seen. 
The  obstacles  to  a  ro.ad,  and  much  more  so 
to  a  canal,  are  therefore  very  considerable; 
and  a  suitable  and  corresponding  outlet  into 
the  Pacific,  besides,  has  not  yet  been  dis¬ 
covered. 

This,  then,  is  by  no  means  so  eligible  a 
spot  as  the  isthmus  of  Panama.  From  its 
situation,  the  Tehuantepec  route  would, 
nevertheless,  be  extremely  valuable  to  the 
North  Americans ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten  that,  in  this  stirring  age,  there  is  scarcely 
an  undertaking  that  baffles  the  ingenuity  of 
man.  Owing  to  their  position,  the  North 
Americans  would  gain  mere  by  shortening 
the  passage  to  the  Pacific  than  ourselves; 
and  Tehuantepec  being  the  nearest  point  to 
them  suited  for  that  object,  and  also  the  one 
which  they  could  most  effectually  control,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that,  at  some  future 
period,  they  will  use  every  effort  to  have  it 
opened.  The  country  through  which  the 
line  would  pass  is  confessedly  richer,  health¬ 
ier,  and  more  populous,  than  that  contiguous 
to  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  or  across  the  isth¬ 
mus  of  Panama ;  but  should  the  work  pro¬ 
jected  ever  be  carried  into  execution,  event¬ 
ually  this  route  must  become  an  American 
monopoly. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States,  it  will 
therefore  readily  be  believed,  are  keenly 
alive  to  the  subject,  and  calculate  thus  : — A 
steamer  leaving  the  Mississippi  can  reach 
Guassacualco  in  six  days  ;  in  seven,  her  cargo 
might  be  transferred  across  the  isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec  to  the  Pacific,  and  in  fifty  more 
reach  China — total,  sixty-three  days.  As  an 
elucidation,  let  us  suppose  that  the  usual 
route  to  the  same  destination,  round  Cape 
Horn,  from  a  more  central  part  of  the  Union 
— Philadelphia,  for  example — is  16,150 
miles ;  in  that  case  the  distance  saved,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  less  sea  risk,  would  be  as  follows: 
— From  the  Delaware  to  Guassacualco,  2100 
miles;  across  Tehuantepec  to  the  Pacific, 
120 ;  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  3835 ;  to  the 
Ladrone  do.,  3900 ;  and  to  Canton,  2080 — 
total,  12,035  miles  ;  whereby  the  saving 
would  be  4115,  besides  affording  greater  fa¬ 
cilities  for  the  application  of  steam.  Their 
estimate  of  the  saving  to  the  Columbia  river 
is  still  more  encouraging.  From  one  of  their 
central  ports  the  distance  round  Cape  Horn 
is  estimated  at  18,261  miles;  whereas  by  the 
Mexican  route  it  would  be,  to  Guassacualco 
and  overland  to  the  Pacific,  2220  miles,  and 
thence  to  the  Columbia  river,  2760 — total. 
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4980 ;  thus  leaving  the  enormous  difference  affording  to  the  projectors  every  aid  and  pro¬ 
of  18,281  miles — two  thirds  of  the  distance,  tection.  Provisions  and  rents  are  cheap,  and 
besides  the  advantage  of  a  safer  navigation,  under  all  circumstances,  the  work  might  be 
By  the  new  route,  and  the  aid  of  steam,  a  completed  at  half  the  expense  it  would  cost 
voyage  to  the  destination  above  named  may  in  Europe. 

be  performed  in  thirty  instead  of  a  hundred  At  various  periods  foreign  individuals  have 
and  forty  days;  and  as  the  population  extends  obtained  grants  to  carry  the  project  into  exe- 
towards  the  north-west,  the  Columbia  river  cution ;  but  time  proved  that  they  were  mere 
must  become  a  place  of  importance.  Hitherto  speculators,  unprovided  with  capital,  and  un- 
the  Pacific  ports  of  Mexico  and  California  fortunately  death  prevented  Bolivar  from 
have  chiefly  been  supplied  with  goods  carried  realizing  his  favorite  scheme.  For  the  same 
overland  from  Vera  Cruz,  surcharged  with  object,  attempts  have  also  been  made  to  form 
heavy  duties  and  expenses.  More  need  not  companies ;  but,  owing  to  the  hitherto  un- 
be  said  to  show  that  the  United  States  are  on  settled  state  of  the  government  in  whose  ter- 
the  alert ;  nor  can  it  be  imagined  that  they  ritory  the  isthmus  is  situated,  the  unpopular- 
will  allow  any  favorable  opportunity  of  secur-  ity  of  South  American  enterprises,  and  the 
ing  to  themselves  an  easier  access  to  the  Pa-  fact  that  no  grant  made  to  private  individuals 
cific  to  escape  them.  On  finding  another  could  afford  sufficient  security  for  the  outlay 
road  open,  they  would,  however,  be  inclined  of  capital,  these  schemes  fell  to  the  ground, 
to  desist  from  seeking  a  line  of  communica-  The  non-performance  of  the  promises  made 
tion  for  themselves.  There  is,  indeed,  every  by  the  grantees,  at  length  induced  the  Con- 
reason  to  expect  that  they  would  cheerfully  gress  of  New  Granada  to  annul  all  privileges 
concur  in  a  work,  the  completion  of  which  conferred  on  individuals  for  the  purpose  of 
would  so  materially  redound  to  their  advan-  opening  a  canal,  or  constructing  a  railroad 
tage.  across  the  isthmus,  and  notifying  that  the 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  evident  than  project  should  be  left  open  for  general  com- 
the  fact,  that  not  only  Great  Britain  and  the  petition.  This  determination,  and  the  ulte- 
United  States,  but  also  all  the  commercial  na-  rior  views  of  the  French  in  that  quarter,  have 
tions  of  Europe,  are  deeply  interested  in  se-  again  brought  the  subject  under  discussion  ; 
curing  for  themselves  a  shorter  and  safer  and  it  is  thought  that  a  fresh  attempt  will, 
passage  into  the  great  Pacific,  on  terms  the  ere  long,  be  made  to  organize  a  company, 
most  prompt  and  economical  that  circum-  It  must,  however,  be  evident  to  every  reflect- 
stances  will  allow  ;  and  the  success  which  ing  mind,  that  although  the  scheme  has  a 
has  attended  civilization  within  the  present  claim  on  the  best  energies  of  our  country- 
century  demands  that  this  effort  should  be  men,  and  is  entitled  to  the  efficient  patronage 
made,  in  which,  from  her  position.  Great  of  government,  yet,  even  if  the  funds  were 
Britain  is  peculiarly  called  upon  to  take  the  for  this  purpose  raised  through  private  agen- 
initiative.  For  the  last  twenty  years  the  cy,  the  works  never  could  be  carried  into  ex- 
Panamese  have  been  buoyed  up  with  the  ecution  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  mag- 
hope,  that  an  attempt,  of  some  kind  or  other,  nitude  of  the  object  in  view,  or  the  concern 
would  be  made  to  open  a  communication  administered  on  a  plan  calculated  to  produce 
across  their  isthmus,  calculated  to  compen-  the  results  anticipated.  No  body  of  individ- 
sate  them  for  all  their  losses  ;  and  hence  they  uals  ought,  indeed,  to  receive  and  hold  such  a 
have  always  been  disposed  to  second  the  ex-  grant  as  would  secure  to  them  the  tenure  of 
ertions  of  any  respectable  party  prepared  to  the  lands  required  for  the  undertaking.  If 
undertake  a  work  which  they  cannot  them-  such  a  privilege  could  be  rendered  valid,  it 
selves  accomplish.  They  have  heard  of  the  would  place  in  their  hands  a  monopoly  liable 
time  of  the  Galeonrs,  when  the  fleet,  annu-  to  abuses. 

ally  arriving  from  Peru,  landed  its  treasures  The  best  expedient  would  be  for  the  seve- 
in  their  port,  which  were  exultingly  carried  ral  maritime  and  commercial  nations  inter¬ 
overland  to  Porto  Bello,  where  the  fair  was  ested  in  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  to  unite 
held.  On  that  occasion,”  says  Ulloa,  “  the  and  enter  into  combinations,  so  as  to  secure 
road  was  covered  with  droves  of  mules,  each  for  themselves  a  safe  and  permanent  transit 
consisting  of  above  a  hundred,  laden  wdth  for  the  benefit  of  all ;  and  then  let  the  work 
boxes  of  gold  and  silver,”  &.C.  Panama  then  be  undertaken  with  no  selfish  or  ambitious 
rose  into  consequence,  attaining  a  state  of  views,  but  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  fellowship  ; 
wealth  and  prosperity  which  ceased  when  the  and,  when  completed,  let  this  be  a  highway 
trade  from  the  western  shores  took  another  for  each  party  contributing  to  the  expense, 
direction.  The  natives  and  local  authorities  enjoyed  and  protected  by  all.  At  first  sight 
would  ^consequently  rejoice  at  an  event  so  this  idea  may  appear  romantic — the  comb  in  a- 
favorable  to  them,  and  vie  with  each  other  in  j  tions  required  may  be  thought  difficult ;  but 
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everywhere  the  extension  of  commerce  is  connexions  at  home — in  a  word,  all  those 
now  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  good  un-  who  are  desirous  of  shortening  the  tedious 
derstanding  which  prevails  among  the  parties  and  perilous  navigation  round  Cape  Horn  and 
who  might  be  invited  to  concur  in  the  work,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — would  be  benefited 
warrants  the  belief  that  at  a  moment  so  pecu-  by  the  construction  of  a  railroad  ;  which,  by 
liarly  auspicious,  little  diplomatic  ingenuity  making  Panama  an  entrepot  of  supplies  for 
would  be  required  to  procure  their  assent  the  western  shores  of  America  and  the  islands 
and  co-operation.  By  means  of  negotiations  of  the  Pacific,  either  in  direct  communication 
undertaken  by  Great  Britain,  and  conducted  with  Great  Britain  or  the  West  India  colo¬ 
in  a  right  spirit,  trading  nations  would  be  in-  nies,  our  manufacturers  would  participate  in 
duced  to  agree  and  contribute  to  the  ex-  the  profits  of  an  increased  demand  for  Euro- 
penses  of  the  enterprise  in  proportion  to  the  pean  commodities,  which  necessarily  must 
advantages  which  they  may  hope  to  derive  follow  the  accomplishment  of  so  grand  a  de- 


from  Its  completion.  If,  for  example,  the  es- 1  sign, 
timate  of  the  cost  amounted  to  half  a  million 
sterling.  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  might  contribute  <£100,000  each, 
and  the  remainder  be  divided  among  the  mi¬ 
nor  European  states — each  having  a  common 
right  to  the  property  thereby  created,  and 
each  a  commissioner  on  the  spot,  to  watch 
over  their  respective  interests. 

This  would  be  the  most  honorable  and 
effectual  mode  of  improving  facilities  to 
which  the  commerce  and  civilization  of  Eu¬ 
rope  have  a  claim.  It  is  the  settled  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  most  intelligent  persons  who  have 
traversed  the  isthmus,  that  these  facilities 
exist  to  the  extent  herein  described ;  and 
unity  of  purpose  is  therefore  all  that  is  want¬ 
ing  for  the  attainment  of  the  end  proposed. 
Jealousies  would  be  thus  obviated ;  and  to 
such  a  concession  as  the  one  suggested,  the 
local  government  could  have  no  objection, 
as  its  own  people  w’ould  participate  in  the 
benefits  flowing  from  it.  This  is  indeed  a 
tribute  due  from  the  New  to  the  Old  World  ; 
nor  could  the  other  South  American  states 
hesitate  to  sanction  a  grant  made  for  a  com¬ 
mercial  purpose,  and  for  the  general  advan¬ 
tage  of  mankind.  The  isthmus  of  Panama, 
that  interesting  portion  of  their  continent, 
has  remained  neglected  for  ages;  and  so  it 
must  continue,  at  least  as  regards  any  great 
and  useful  purpose,  unless  called  into  notice 
by  extraordinary  combinations.  With  so 
many  prospective  advantages  before  us,  it  is 
therefore  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  has  arrired 
when  Great  Britain  will  take  the  initiative, 
and  promote  the  combinations  necessary  to 
establish  a  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  an  event 
that  would  widen  the  scope  for  maritime  en¬ 
terprises  more  than  any  that  has  happened 
within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation, 
and  connect  us  more  closely  with  those  coun¬ 
tries  which  have  lately  been  the  theatre  of 
our  triumphs.  The  East  India  and  Hudson’s 
Bay  Companies,  the  traders  to  China  and  the 
Indian  archipelago,  the  Australian  and  the 
New  Zealand  colonists,  together  with  their 
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From  the  Atheneum. 

’Twas  the  twilight  hour.  “  Tuwhit-tuwhoo  !” 
Said  the  Owl,  as  he  peered  the  branches  through. 
Of  the  grim  old  churchyard  tree. 
“Tuwhit-tuwhoo  !” — and  he  plumed  his  wing ; — 

“  They  are  silent  now — they  shall  hear  me  sing — 
That  will  gladden  their  hearts,”  quoth  he. 

“  I’m  the  king  of  birds,  and  t’would  ill  agree 
With  my  royal  state  and  my  dignity. 

To  mix  with  the  vulgar  throng; 

So  I  wait  till  the  shades  begin  to  fall. 

And  the  earth  is  hushed— then  I  charm  them  all 
With  ray  soft  melodious  song. 

If  I  were  to  sing  in  the  broad  daylight,  • 

I’ve  not  the  least  doubt  they  would  all  be  quite 
As  pleased  and  as  mute  as  now  ; 

But  I’ve  often  been  told — and  I  think  they’re  right, 
That  my  toice  has  a  grander  sound  by  night, 

And  roy  notes  a  richer  flow. 

_ Aha  !  there's  that  silly  young  bird  again — 

That  nightingale,  with  his  tedious  strain — 

Now  really  it’s  very  wrong  ; — 

He  listened  to  me,  one  summer’s  eve. 

And  ever  since  then,  without  my  leave, 

He  has  tried  to  learn  my  song. 

Tuwhit-tuwhoo,  tuwhoo,  tuwhoo— 

He’ll  be  sensible  soon,  what  a  vain  to-do 
He  has  made,  with  his  rivalry  ; 

Indeed,  I’ve  a  mind  myself  to  teach 
The  bird,  how  completely  beyond  his  reach 
Is  the  tone  of  my  minstrelsy. 

So  now  for  a  stave  ! — tuwhit-tuwhoo !” 

Said  the  Owl,  as  he  fluttered  the  branches  through. 
Of  the  grim,  dark  churchyard  tree ; 

And  a  proud  old  fellow  was  he,  that  hour. 

As,  perched  on  the  top  of  the  belfry  tower, 

He  hooted  right  dismally. 

T.  Westwood. 
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THE  ATMOSPHERIC  RAILWAY.  ir.eter-^age  at  Kingstown  rising  from  zero  to 

fifteen  inches  in  two  minutes,  by  the  action  of 
From  the  Literary  Gazette.  air-pump  at  Dalkey,  1  3-4  miles  distant,  are 

Of  two  evils  choose  tlie  least :  unsightly  inclined  to  assume  that  they  may  be  placed  ten 
straight  lines  and  high  level  embankments,  or  fifteen  miles  apart. 

or  curves  and  undulations  with  an  engine-house  The  chief  hindrance  to  this  increase  of  distance 
at  from  every  three  to  five  miles.  These  latter,  is  the  leakage ;  or  a  stationary  engine  would 
however  varied  in  form,  must  present  to  the  eye  draw  the  same  load,  and  at  the  same  velocity, 
a  wearying  repetition ;  and  yet  w’e  would  pre-  from  a  distance  of  six  miles,  that  it  would  be 
fer  the  country  studded  with  stacks  than  intersec-  able  to  draw  from  a  distance  of  but  one  mile, 
ted  with  deep  cuttings  and  barriered  with  walls  In  the  former  case,  however,  the  engine  must 
of  earth  :  and  so  would  the  fox-hunter  ;  for  the  work  six  times  as  long  to  produce  the  required 
atmospheric  railway  would  be  but  a  leap,  and  vacuum  to  start  the  train,  and  it  is  manifest  that 
no  obstacle  to  his  gallop.  We  do  not  mean,  it  must  also  work  six  times  as  long  whilst  the 
however,  to  say  that  this  line  can  be  carried  over  journey  is  being  performed.  The  leakage  is 
hill  and  dale  on  the  surface-level  of  the  land,  proportionate  both  to  the  length  of  the  valve  and 
only  that  the  necessity  for  easy  gradients  is  the  time  taken  to  exhaust  the  pipe  of  the  entire 
greatly  diminished,  and  inasmuch  the  obligation  of  the  air  it  contains  ;  one  portion  being  wiih- 
for  sunken  and  raised  roads.  But  it  is  not  to  drawn  before  the  train  starts,  the  remainder  dur- 
discusB  the  picturesque,  or  the  convenience  of  ing  the  prosecution  of  the  journey.  From  this 
the  cross-country  gentlemen,  that  we  give  jpace  itmllows,  that  if  it  be  requiretl  to  double  the  dis- 
to  an  article  on  the  atmospheric  railway,  com-  tance  betw’een  the  stationary  engines,  their  pow- 
piled  from  the  Dublin  papers ;  it  is  to  shoiv  the  er  need  only  be  increased  in  the  proportion  that 
results  of  nearly  a  month’s  practical  working,  is  necessary  to  overcome  the  additional  leakage  ; 
and  to  recount  new  facts  of  experience.  During  but  that  they  must  be  kept  at  work  double  the 
a  recent  visit  in  August  last  to  Kingstown,  the  time,  both  in  producing  the  vacuum  and  in  per- 
prepaiation  and  the  progress  of  the  work  were  forming  the  journey. 

objects  to  us  of  great  attraction  ;  and  we  admired  It  is  considered  that  in  practice  a  distance  of 
the  spirit,  although  unable  to  discover  the  wis-  from  three  to  five  miles  w’ill  be  found  convenient, 
dom,  of  the  projectors.  An  old  tram-road,  run-  and  that  within  these  limits  there  is  no  doubt 
ning  from  Kingstown  to  Dalkey,  appeared  to  that  if  any  one  engine  should  meet  with  an  ac- 
point  out  the  line  ;  the  course  of  this  was  nearly  cident,  or  require  repair  from  ordinary  causes, 
followed,  but  at  a  much  low^er  level,  and  the  both  its  immediate  neighbors  will  be  well  able 
cutting,  for  the  most  part,  was  through  hard  rock,  to  perform  the  additional  work, 
requiring  blasting.  A  very  little  alteration  of  From  the  leakage  being  proportionate  to  the 
tlie  tram-road  seemed  wanting  for  the  atmos-  time  taken  to  exhaust  the  pipe  of  the  air  it  con- 
pheric  way,  and  yet  considerable  cost  was  in-  tains,  it  follows,  and  as  a  striking  result  to  those 
curred.  we  presume  that  reasons  good  and  conversant  w’ith  the  additional  cost  at  w’hich  an 
sufficient  can  be  given  in  explanation  other  than  increase  of  speed  in  a  locomotive  is  attained,  that 
the  steepness  of  the  old  incline.  The  ascent,  how-  in  the  atmospheric  system  “  there  is  little  or  no 
ever,  of  the  new  experimental  line  is  considera-  economy  in  working  slowly.” 
ble ;  and  in  other  respects,  in  its  short  lengtli  of  Another  unexpected  result  of  the  atmospheric 
a  mile  and  three  quarters,  it  pr*^ents  some  rather  system  is,  that  no  delay  takes  place  in  the  time 
formidable  difficulties.  Starling  from  Kings-  of  performing  any  given  journey  by  making  a 
town,  for  more  than  half  the  distance  it  is  a  sue-  moderate  number  ol  stops  for  a  short  time  each 
cession  of  sharp  curves,  three  of  whlrh  are  lit-  — such,  for  instance,  as  are  usual  on  English 
lie  more  than  500  feet  radius,  whilst  the  ascent  railways,  when  conveying  the  mails.  Because 
to  Dalkey  in  that  short  distance  is  71  1-2  feet  after  the  train  has  overcome  its  vis  inertitr,  it 
perpendicular.  These,  we  find,  are  easily  will  move  forw’ard  at  whatever  rate  the  air  in 
overcome  in  the  working;  the  small  portion  of  the  pipe  is  being  withdrawn  by  the  pump;  and 
the  distance  ivhich  is  unaffected  by  stopping  or  although  the  motion  of  the  train  must  be  retard¬ 
starting  is  uniformly  passed  over  at  a  rate  ex-  ed  in  approaching  a  station,  stopped  altogether 
ceeding  40  miles  per  hour,  the  inclination  being  there  for  a  short  time,  and  again  only  slowly  re- 
1  in  115.  The  train  of  six  carriages,  crammed  sumed,  yet  all  this  time  the  action  of  the  air- 
with  passengers,  has  been  occasionally  permit-  pump  continues,  and  the  result  is,  a  greater  rare- 
ted  to  travel  at  between  50  and  60  miles  per  faction  in  the  pipes  which  gives  a  corresponding 
hour ;  and  on  one  occasion  a  single  carriage  increased  velocity  to  the  train,  until  the  power 
was  sent  at  the  rate  of  upwards  of  80  miles  per  and  the  load  mutually  counterbalance  each  other, 
hour ;  and  at  this  speed  the  re-sealing  of  the  The  relative  cost  of  the  construction  and  of 
long  valve  was  perfectly  effected.  Several  limes  the  working  of  the  atmospheric  and  locomotive 
within  the  last  week  the  train  has  been  stopped  systems  are  given  in  favor  of  the  former,  but  es- 
by  the  brakes  within  200  yards,  the  full  power  of  pecially  in  the  expense  of  traffic.  It  appears 
the  engine  being  still  applied ;  and  after  re-  that  the  consumption  of  steam  by  the  huge  sta- 
rnaining  at  rest  for  about  half  a  minute,  a  velo-  tionary  engine  at  Dalkey  is  not  greater  than 
city  of  35  miles  per  hour  was  obtained  within  that  of  one  of  the  small  locomotive  engines  mov- 
halfa  mile  up  the  same  incline  of  1  in  115.  This  ing  along  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  line  at 
is  indeed  success,  and  we  think  exceeding  ex-  thirty  miles  an  hour ;  and  a  calculation  has  been 
pectation.  made  to  prove  that  the  combustion  of  five  pounds 

In  regard  to  the  distance  of  the  fixed  engines  weight  of  coal — cost,  one-halfpenny — would,  on 
from  each  other,  many  who  have  seen  the  baro-  this  system,  convey  a  passenger  from  Dublin 
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to  Cork — upwards  of  150  miles — allowing  six 
passengers  and  carriages  to  the  ton.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  one  thing  is  certain,  and  a  recommen¬ 
dation  for  the  adoption  of  the  atmospheric  sys¬ 
tem,  namely,  increased  security.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  that  collision  can  occur,  and  next  to  impossi¬ 
ble  the  going  off’  the  line.  It  is  chieffy  at  sta¬ 
tions  that  such  accidents  may  take  place,  and 
there  proper  precaution  is  most  easy.  There 
is,  however,  yet  one  essential  component  of  suc¬ 
cess  to  be  practically  accomplished, — the  pass¬ 
ing  from  one  tube  to  the  other.  Hitherto  only 
a  distance  of  a  single  tube  has  been  in  operation ; 
but  in  a  line  of  miles,  numerous  tri-milestone 
breaks  must  occur ;  and  here  we  think  a  nicely 
of  adjustment  will  be  requisite.  We  do  not, 
however,  in  the  least  degree  anticipate  an  insur¬ 
mountable  obstacle. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  point  out  a  minor  evil 
of  a  carious  kind,  to  which  the  atmospheric  line 
is  subject,  mentioned  to  us  by  a  resident  of  Dal- 
key,  and  to  which  increased  leakage  may  be.  at¬ 
tributable  and  requiring  frequent  repairs  :  it  is 
the  constant  injury  to  the  valve  by  the  attacks 
of  rats  and  other  vermin,  attracted  by  the  greased 
leather,  wadding,  Jcc.  But  this  may  be  readily 
remedied,  perhaps,  by  rendering  the  resinous 
compound  unpalatable  or  poisonous. 


VERISIMILITUDES. 

From  the  AtheDaeuin. 

If  you  like  my  '*  VerUimilitudei,**  perhaps  you  will  iniert 
them. — Yours,  dtc.  1)a»id  Dht. 

Those  who  talk  much  should  think  a  little. 

A  skull  without  a  tongue  oAcn  preaches  better 
than  a  skull  that  has  one. 

There  are  many  people,  whose  whole  wisdom 
consists  in  hiding  their  want  of  it. 

A  witty  man  can  make  a  jest,  a  wise  man  take 
one. 

The  most  sensible  people  arc  generally  the  least 
sensitive. 

Laurels  grow  best  in  grave-yards. 

God  is  like  the  air,  never  seen,  yet  always  about 
us. 

A  wit  and  a  fool  in  company,  are  like  a  crab  and 
an  oyster — the  one  watches  till  the  other  opens  his 
mouth  that  he  may  catch  him  up. 

If  the  Man-in-the-Moon  could  speak  to  men  upon 
earth,  how  many  would  blush  to  hear  him  ! 

There  are  more  men  like  women,  than  women 
like  men. 

Silence  is  the  deep  fountain  of  Eloquence. 

A  man’s  favorite  prejudice  is  the  nost  of  his  mind^ 
which  he  follows  into  whatsoever  predicament  it 
may  lead  him. 

Our  weakest  years  engender  passions  which  our 
strongest  are  unable  to  eradicate. 

Friends  should  have  the  same  tastes  but  different 
talents. 

Time  is  a  tell-tale,  who,  like  other  tell-tales,  em¬ 
bellishes  the  truth  as  offen  as  he  disfigures  it. 

Words  hurt  more  than  blows,  and  heal  more  than 
balsams. 

Distinctions  of  words  are  determinations  of  ideas. 

The  greatest  effects  oAen  flow  from  the  slightest 
causes. — A  History  of  Remarkable  Events  might 


have  for  its  frontispiece  father  Peneus  or  Eridanus 
pouring  a  river  out  of  a  pitcher. 

Better  to  be  brought  up  at  a  good  mother’s  knee 
than  at  the  feet  of  a  Gamaliel. 

When  Prometheus  stole  fire  from  heaven  he  burnt 
his  fingers. 

Ignorance  makes  some  men  bold  and  others 
timid. 

Death  is  often  less  painful  than  the  thought  of  it. 

Presume  a  virtue  though  you  see  it  not. 

The  chief  pleasures  of  knowledge  are  derived 
from  our  own  previous  ignorance  and  the  existing 
ignorance  of  others  ;  that  is,  in  the  attainment  and 
the  display. 

Prayer  is  not  so  much  “  the  gate  of  heaven”  as 
the  knocker  of  the  gate. 

An  injury  committed  with  a  good  grace  will  often 
be  more  tolerable  than  a  benefit  conferred  with  an 
ill  one. 

Maxims  should  seldom  be  stated  absolutely. 

Johnson  says  of  Pope  ('what  had  been  said  of 
Pindar)  that  the  bees  swarmed  about  his  mouth 
in  the  cradle  if  so,  they  left  their  stings  as  well 
as  their  sweetness. 

Nobility  and  Mobility  only  differ  by  a  pothook. 

The  greatest  conquerors  are  but  the  lieutenants 
of  Death. 

What  a  deal  of  trouble  the  gunsmith  saves  the 
gallows-maker  ! 

One  foe  has  the  sincerity  of  a  dozen  friends.  Our 
acts  will  be  sure  to  make  us  enemies  enough,  let  our 
manners  at  least  make  us  partisans  ;  for  every  inju¬ 
rious  deed  we  do  we  should  at  least  say  a  dozen  civil 
things. 

Fear  is  often  mistaken  for  conscience. 

Was  the  spectre  which  Brutus  saw  his  “  evil 
genius”  or  his  evil  conscience  ? 

Ill-temper  puts  as  many  briefs  into  the  lawyer’s 
bag  as  injustice. 

Our  very  virtues  cannot  be  with  safety  left  to 
themselves. 

Refined  taste  often  makes  us  appear  insensible, 
as  want  of  refined  taste  often  makes  us  enthusiastic. 

The  heart  of  man  has  often  wept  blood  because 
the  eye  of  childhood  has  been  spared  a  tear. 

Maxims  suggested  are  sounder  than  maxims  in¬ 
vented. 

How  many  histories  beside  Raleigh’s  have  been 
written  in  a  dungeon — in  darkness  and  narrowness 
of  mind  ! 

Knowledge  of  other  countries  will  teach  you  to 
1  know  your  own. 


Emsellishzd  Typographv. — This  art  has  re¬ 
cently  been  advancing  to  great  beauty  in  England, 
so  as  to  rival  the  finest  continental  specimens  of 
France  and  Germany.*  The  Prism  of  Thought^  of 
last  Christmas,  by  the  Baroness  de  Calabrella,  was 
an  elegant  example  ;  the  title  and  initial  pages  of 
the  Eucharistica,  published  by  Mr.  Burns,  another 
rich  specimen  ;  and  The  Prism  of  Imagination^ 
by  the  above-named  lady,  now  forthcoming  at 
Messrs.  Longmans,  still  more  gorgeous  and  admira¬ 
ble.  But  our  present  notice  has  been  challenged 
by  the  issue  of  a  circular  by  Messrs.  H.  Southgate 
and  Co.,  the  celebrated  auctioneers  of  literary  pro¬ 
perty,  in  which  their  claims  to  public  patronage  are 
stated  in  plain  terms,  but  accompanied  with  orna¬ 
ments  of  singular  grace  in  colors  and  gold.  The 
whole  is  on  a  page  and  a  half  of  the  size  of  letter- 
paper;  but  the  production  is  a  literary  curiosity 
well  worth  preservation  in  the  portfolios  of  biblio- 
polists. — Lit.  Gaz. 
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ODE  TO  THE  BRAIN. 

From  the  Literary  Gazette. 

Busy  brain  !  thy  work  is  ever 
On  !  on  !  on  ! 

What  hast  thou  with  rest  to  do ! 

Rest  shall  still  thy  throbbings  never ; 
On  !  on  !  on  ! 

Yet  thy  ceaseless  work  pursue. 

And  thy  reign, 

For  evil  or  for  good,  shall  last 
Till  the  dream  of  life  is  past. 

Busy  brain  ! 

Busy  brain  !  with  wonders  teeming, 
On  !  on  !  on  ! 

Arts  and  sciences  combined — 

Like  a  constellation  beaming. 

On  !  on  !  on  ! 

In  th’  eternal  heaven  of  Mind 
Shine  amain  ! 

And  within  thy  cells  revolve. 

To  the  world  their  mysteries  solve. 
Busy  brain  ! 

Busy  brain  !  there’s  music  stealing. 

On  !  on  !  on  ! 

Garlands  deck  thy  spreading  halls  ; 
Lo!  th’  impassion’d  voice  of  Feeling, 
On  !  on  !  on  ! 

To  Imagination  calls — 

Loose  her  chain  ; 

Shut  the  factories  of  the  real. 

Welcome  to  the  bright  ideal. 

Busy  brain  ! 

Busy  brain  !  the  poet  woos  thee — 

On  !  on  !  on ! 

His  thy  depths  and  heights  must  be ; 
He  shall  to  the  heart  transfuse  thee — 
On  !  on  !  on  ! 

Transmute  thee  by  his  alchemy  : 

He  may  feign. 

But  what  diamond-truths  redeem 
The  fictions  of  the  poet’s  dream. 

Busy  brain ! 

Busy  brain  !  thy  chambers  darken — 
On  !  on  !  on  ! 

Working  but  to  curse  thy  toil : 

List  a  voice  ! — thou  wilt  not  hearken — 
On  !  on  !  on  ! 

Undo,  undo  that  specious  coil  ! 

Mortal  bane 

Is  in  thy  labor — on,  still  on  ! 

Thou  shalt  wish  thy  work  undone. 
Busy  brain  1 

Bu^  brain  !  thy  work  is  treason — 

On  !  on  '  on  ! 

Guilt  the  fabric  of  thy  loom  ; 

Traitor  to  thy  master.  Reason, 

On  !  on  !  on  ! 

Mighty  shadows  round  thee  gloom ; 
Pleasure,  pain. 

Soul  and  body,  hell  and  heaven. 

Are  to  thee  in  keeping  given. 

Busy  brain  ! 

Busy  brain  !  now  angel  voices — 

On  !  on  !  on  ! 

Whisper  plans  of  virtuous  deed — 

O’er  thy  work  the  heart  rejoices ; 

On  !  on  !  on 

Schemes  that  shall  the  hungry  feed 


Thou’lt  ordain  : 

The  slave  unchain,  the  unlearn’d  teach. 
The  naked  clothe,  the  Gospel  preach. 

Busy  brain  ! 

Busy  brain  !  thou  hast  no  slumber — 

On  !  on  !  on  ! 

Night-watch  with  the  heart  to  keep. 

Time  cannot  thy  beatings  number. 

On  !  on  1  on  ! 

Man  may  lay  him  down  to  sleep. 

But  in  vain 

He  may  hope  to  still  thy  throes. 

Haply  wrestling  with  his  woes. 

Busy  brain  ! 

Busy  brain  !  ’tis  then  thou  playest. 

On  !  on  !  on  ! 

Sleep  to  thee  is  holyday  ; 

Thou  no  waking  law  obeyest. 

On  !  on  !  on  ! 

Still  thou  workest  in  thy  play 
To  attain 

Ubiquity,  while  time  and  space 
Thou  dost,  in  very  sport,  displace, 

Busy  brain  ! 

Busy  brain  !  loud  thunder  crashes. 

On  !  on  !  on  ! 

O’er  thy  nerves,  a  stormy  sea, 

Lit  up  by  wild  lightning-flashes. 

On  !  on  !  on  ! 

Hideous  forms  encompass  thee  ; 

Mercy  deign 

To  look  down  healing  on  thy  malady, 
O’erwrought,  yet  working  in  thine  agony, 
Busy  brain  ! 

Busy  brain  !  life’s  sun  is  setting — 

On  !  on  !  on  ! 

Comes  that  night  when  thou  must  rest : 
Thine  shall  be  one  long  forgetting; 

On  !  on  !  on  ! 

Passes  thine  immortal  guest ; 

Yet  again 

It  shall  revisit  thee,  in  life  and  light. 

When  thou  shalt  wake  to  work  in  deathless 
might. 

Busy  brain  ! 

Richard  Johns. 


The  Prince  of  Hayti. — Prince  Christophe,  the 
brother  of  the  late  King  of  Hayti,  came  to  the  jus¬ 
tice-room  at  the  Mansion  House,  on  Tuesday,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Mr.  Hobler,  jun.,  and  two  gentlemen, 
for  the  purpose  of  applying  to  the  Lord  Mayor  for 
his  interposition  in  the  adverse  circumstances  by 
which  he  was  embarrassed.  The  Prince,  it  would 
seem  from  a  statement  published  in  the  TimtSy  has 
been  the  victim  of  a  series  of  misfortunes,  commen¬ 
cing  with  the  revolution  which  proved  fatal  to  his 
dynasty,  and  increasing  in  severity  until,  in  the 
last  extremity  of  distress,  he  was  compelled  to 
make  the  present  application  to  the  Lord  Mayor  to 
rescue  his  wife  and  child  from  positive  starvation. 
Mr.  Hobler,  jun.,  said  that  he  did  not  know  that 
his  Lordship  could,  ex  qfficioy  do  any  thing  for  the 
Prince,  except  compassionate  his  unhappy  position, 
and  recommend  him  to  the  active  commiseration 
of  the  public.  This  his  Lordship  did,  most  feeling¬ 
ly  expressing  a  confident  hope  that  the  unfortunate 
Prince  would  in  all  probability  not  remain  long 
without  such  assistance  as  he  might  require. —  Court 
Journal. 
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SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON  AND  HIS  CONTEM¬ 
PORARIES. 

From  tho  Edinburgh  Review. 

1.  Historical  Essay  on  the  jirst  Publication 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton^ s  Principia.  liy  Ste~ 
phen  Peter  Itigaud^  M.  yl.,  1\  R.  S  ,  F.  R. 
yl.  rS.,  Hon.  Mem.  R.  /.  yl.,  Savilian  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Astronomy.  8vo.  Oxford  :  1838. 

2.  Correspondence  of  Scientific  Men  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century ;  including  Letters  of 
BarroWy  Flamstead,  W'allis,  and  Newton. 
Printed  from  the  Originals  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Mac¬ 
clesfield.  Two  volumes.  8vo.  Oxford  : 
1841. 

The  want  of  a  life  of  Newton ‘  on  a  scale 
and  of  a  character  commensurate  with  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  the  subject,  cannot 
but  be  regarded  as  a  reproach  to  our  national 
literature.  For  a  century  after  his  death  there 
were  no  other  accounts  of  his  life  and  pur¬ 
suits  than  those  supplied  by  the  Elogc  of  Fon- 
tenelle,*  and  the  few  details  given  by  the 
friend  of  his  later  years,  Dr.  Pemberton,  in 
his  ‘  Account  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  Discov¬ 
eries.’  Not  to  mention  similar  articles  in  the 
‘  Biographia  Britannica,’  and  other  collections, 
in  our  times,  it  was  left  to  an  eminent  foreign 
philosopher,  M.  Biot,  to  give  the  first  detailed 
life  of  Newton  in  the  Biographic  Universelle. 
This  w’as  followed,  in  1831,  by  the  small 
volume  of  Sir  David  Brewster  in  the  ‘  Family 
Library;’  which,  written  professedly  for  popu¬ 
lar  perusal,  and  well  adapted  as  it  is  to  its 
special  purpose,  may  fairly  be  said  not  to  be 
designed  as  a  standard  production  of  scientific 
biography — especially  since  the  author  him¬ 
self  long  ago  held  out  a  promise  of  producing 
a  more  complete  and  enlarged  work,  which, 
w’e  cannot  doubt,  will  be  every  w’ay  w'orthy 
both  of  the  illustrious  subject  of  the  narrative, 
and  of  the  distinguished  reputation  of  the 
writer.f 

*  Hist,  del' Acad,  des  Scieneesy  1727. 
t  We  have  reason  to  know,  that  Sir  David  Brew¬ 
ster’s  intention  to  publish  an  enlarged,  or  rather 
entirely  new,  history  of  the  life  and  diseoverif  s  of 
Newton,  was  owing  to  his  liaving  been  furnished, 
subsequently  to  the  appearance  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  volume,  with  a  large  stock  of  additional  man¬ 
uscript  materials,  of  very  grejit  interest  and  impor¬ 
tance,  both  personally  and  phiiosophicailv,  and  em¬ 
bracing,  probably, almost  all  the  existing  unpublished 
documents  required  fur  such  a  purpose,  and  to  the 
new  views  thence  arising,  joined  with  others  result¬ 
ing  from  further  researches  and  reflections  of  various 
kinds  ;  moreover,  that  the  work  has,  for  some  time, 
been  ready  for  the  Press.  Why  it  has  not  been  given 
to  tho  world,  we  have  some  difliculty  in  conjec¬ 
turing  ;  for  surely  the  literary  enterprise  of  Britain 
has  not  sunk  to  so  low  an  ebb  that  an  eminent  writer 
and  philosopher,  endowed  with  the  requisite  attain¬ 
ments,  and  possessing  much  new  and  valuable 


We  cannot,  however,  help  observing  as 
somewhat  singular,  that  in  Newton’s  own 
university,  where  his  name  is,  not  unjustly, 
idolized,  and  his  works  have  long  furnished 
the  established  studies  of  the  place — where, 
moreover,  there  exist  valuable  materials  and 
a  multitude  of  local  traditions  and  associations 
— and  where  there  have  not  been  wanting  a 
succession  of  men,  since  his  death,  possessed 
of  the  highest  qualifications  for  the  task,  not 
one  should  have  been  found  to  pay  this  tribute 
to  his  memory.  In  Trinity  College  we  are 
shown  the  rooms  he  occupied — the  study 
w'ithin  whose  narrow  precincts  he  was  able  to 
weigh  the  planets  in  a  balance — the  chamber 
which  he  darkened  in  order  to  unravel  the 
texture  of  light.  Its  library  boasts,  besides 
minor  relics,  the  possession  of  the  whole  of 
his  correspondence,  never  yet  published,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  second  edition  of  the  ‘  Principia,’ 
together  with  much  of  the  original  MS.  of 
that  most  important  revision  of  his  great  w'ork. 
In  the  possession  of  a  Professor  of  that  uni¬ 
versity  is  preserved  the  contemporary  journal 
of  A.  de  la  Pryme,  which  throw's  light  on 
some  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  New¬ 
ton’s  personal  history;  and,  in  the  immediate 
j  vicinity,  the  collection  of  Lord  Braybroke 
contains  the  correspondence  of  Newton, 
Pepys,  and  Millington. 

These  last  tw'o  sources  of  information 
have,  indeed,  been  made  use  of  by  Sir  David 
Brewster  ;  as  also  the  large  collection  of 
Newton’s  papers  which  passed  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Portsmouth  family,  through  his 
niece.  Lady  Lymington.  But  there  is  much 
still  remaining  to  be  elicited  from  these  and 
other  sources,  promising  a  rich  return  to  the 
diligent  and  judicious  inquirer ;  and  matter 
of  the  greatest  interest  to  all  w'ho  pursue  the 
subject  of  scientific  history. 

Meanwhile,  it  gives  us  much  pleasure  to 
state,  that  the  attention  of  several  eminent 
persons  has  been  more  closely  than  heretofore 
directed  to  the  details  of  our  scientific  history 
in  general,  and  more  especially  of  the  event¬ 
ful  period  of  which  Newton  formed  the 
brightest  ornament.  Without  here  adverting 
particularly  to  the  more  extended  philosophical 
histories  with  w’hich  our  literature  has  of  late 
years  been  enriched,  we  may  allude,  as  a 
striking  in.'^tance— of  w'hich  our  readers  will 
hardly  need  to  be  reminded* — to  the  curious 
details  brought  to  light  by  the  labors  of  Mr. 
Baily  in  editing  the  ‘  Memoirs  of  Flamstead,’ 
a  few  years  since  ;t  in  which  was  published 

information,  cannot  find  a  publiidier  for  such  a  work 
as  we  have,  on  good  grounds,  described. 

*  See  No.  CXXVl.  of  this  Journal 

t  *  Account  of  J.  Flamsteady  ^c.  By  F.  Baily, 
Esq.’  London,  1835. 
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his  correspondence  with  Newton,  from  the 
MSS.  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford  ;  and  much  more  of  very  peculiar 
interest,  not  merely  in  a  scientific  point  of 
view.  It  will  not,  probably,  have  been  for¬ 
gotten  what  a  singular  tale  of  jealousies  and 
animosities  those  Memoirs  disclosed ;  of  dis¬ 
putes  and  contentions,  from  which  it  might 
have  been  imagined,  by  the  dwellers  in  a 
grosser  atmosphere,  the  calm  regions  of  the 
observatory  would  have  been  exempt ; — the 
‘  anims  ccdcstibus  ircB,^  the  outbreak  of  the 
‘  odium  philosophicum.’  Nor  can  it  fail  to  be 
remembered  with  what  singular  warmth  the 
spirit  of  those  disputes  was  revived  among 
ourselves,  and  how  fiercely  the  controversy 
raged  anew,  as  if  it  had  been  a  personal  affair 
of  the  present  day. 

Without  pretensions  to  such  racy  records, 
or  such  exciting  attractions,  much  has  been 
since  brought  before  the  public  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  draw  attention  to  the  scientific  history 
of  that  period ;  but,  perhaps,  nothing  more 
valuable  of  the  kind  than  those  illustrations 
which  have  been  the  fruit  of  that  spirit  of 
indefatigable  research,  on  all  points  con¬ 
nected  with  the  history  of  science,  which  so 
eminently  characterized  the  late  Professor 
Rigaud.  To  such  inquiries  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  life  was  devoted  ;  and  besides 
a  number  of  detached  elucidations  of  the 
biography  and  labors  of  individuals  distin¬ 
guished  in  those  pursuits,  which  have  appeared 
in  different  journals  and  collections,  his  more 
important  productions,  the  ‘  Memoir  and  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Works  of  the  Astronomer-Royal, 
Bradley,’  with  a  ‘  Supplement  on  the  MS. 
Remains  of  Harriott,’  were  the  precursors  of 
the  volumes  now  before  us  ; — namely,  the 
dissertation  on  the  history  of  the  first  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Principia,  which  has  been 
hitherto  involved  in  obscurity  and  inaccuracy ; 
and  the  collection  of  the  correspondence  of 
the  scientific  men  of  that  age.  In  the  latter 
task  he  had  proceeded  nearly  to  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  first  volume,  when  he  was  unhap¬ 
pily  interrupted  by  a  somewhat  sudden  death. 
The  materials,  however,  were  mostly  in  a  state 
of  preparation,  and  the  duties  of  editor  were 
continued  by  his  son,  whom  he  had  lived  to  see 
fulfil  his  hopes  in  attaining  the  highest  aca¬ 
demical  distinctions.  All  these  works  have 
been  published  at  the  expense  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  at  its  press,  in  a  very  creditable 
manner.  We  must,  however,  notice  one  great 
defect — the  total  w’ant  of  an  index,  or  even  a 
table  of  contents. 

These  volumes  furnish  an  ample  and  inval¬ 
uable  collection  of  materials  for  illustrating 
any  life  of  Newton  that  may  be  given  to  the 
world.  •  In  the  course  of  what  they  have 
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brought  forward  (as  might  be  expected)  much 
new  light  is  thrown  on  points  hitherto  doubt¬ 
ful  or  obscure,  and  numerous  mistakes  and 
inaccuracies  in  former  accounts  have  been 
pointed  out. 

The  sources  of  information  of  which  Mr. 
Rigaud  has  availed  himself  in  illustrating  the 
history  of  the  Principia,  are  chiefly  the  numer¬ 
ous  original  letters  and  papers  of  Newton  in  the 
archives  of  the  Royal  Society — entries  in  the 
minute-books  of  its  Council — and  notices  in 
the  journals  of  its  proceedings.  Besides 
these,  he  had  access  to  certain  MS.  papers  of 
Dr.  Gregory,  one  of  the  earliest  students  and 
teachers  of  the  Newtonian  system,  in  the 
possession  of  his  descendants ;  and  he  deriv-? 
ed  additional  documents  from  the  same  col¬ 
lection  which  form  the  contents  of  the  other 
work  before  us. 

This  larae  and  miscellaneous  collection 

o 

of  letters  on  scientific  subjects,  e.xtending 
over  the  period  from  1616  to  1742,  was  orig¬ 
inally  formed  by  John  Collins,  a  mathema¬ 
tician  of  some  note,  who  himself  bore  a  con¬ 
spicuous  share  in  the  correspondence,  and 
was  a  very  remarkable  person.  Without  any 
very  high  or  original  philosophical  preten¬ 
sions,  and  tapparently  in  but  a  subordinate 
sphere  of  life,  he  yet  maintained  an  almost 
universal  communication  w'ith  men  of  sci¬ 
ence,  and  was  generally  referred  to  as  a 
central  source  of  information  by  all  those 
engaged  in  scientific  pursuits,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  How  he  obtained  so  much  of 
the  remains  of  a  preceding  generation, 
does  not  distinctly  appear  ;  but  the  letters  of 
his  own  time,  (comprising  a  great  number 
beyond  his  own  very  extensive  correspond¬ 
ence,)  must  have  required  no  small  diligence 
and  widely  spread  connexions  to  collect. 

With  a  defective  education,  (as  he  men¬ 
tions,*)  he  appears,  after  some  vicissitudes  in 
early  life,  to  have  followed  the  profession  of 
an  accountant.  He  acted  in  that  capacity  to 
the  Excise  till  the  office  was  abolished  in 
1670 ;  and,  in  1672,  he  speaks  of  his  being 
employed  in  ‘  the  Council  of  Plantations 
but,  as  there  was  a  prospect  of  his  not  con¬ 
tinuing  there,  he  set  up  a  stationer’s  shop, 
and  became  a  publisher  of  mathematical 
books.  From  some  incidental  expressions, 
it  would  seem  likely  that  he  was  employed 
by  different  individuals  and  bodies  as  a  sort 
of  agent  to  procure  books  and  information  on 
science,  both  domestic  and  foreign.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  have  been,  the  extent,  variety, 
and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  of  every  work 
and  investigation,  published  or  carried  on 
throughout  Europe,  is  remarkably  evinced  in 

*  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  481. 
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his  numerous  letters,  to  most  of  which  is  an¬ 
nexed,  as  a  P.S.,  a  catalogue  raisonee  of  new 
philosophical  productions,  often  accompanied 
with  acute  critiques,  and  not  unfrequently 
including  original  mathematical  investiga¬ 
tions  of  considerable  merit.  He  seems,  in  a 
word,  to  have  been  one  of  that  valuable  spe¬ 
cies  of  minds,  sometimes  met  with,  gifted 
with  an  extraordinary  faculty  of  collecting 
and  retaining  the  most  multifarious  informa¬ 
tion — who  seem  to  know,  as  if  by  intuition, 
every  thing  which  is  going  on,  and  are  never 
at  a  loss  for  a  fact,  a  name,  a  date ;  and  who 
become  invaluable  sources  of  reference,  under 
the  popular  and  expressive  appellation  of 
‘  walking  cyclopedias.'  Such  was  John  Col¬ 
lins,  who  occupies  so  conspicuous  a  place  in 
these  memorials,  besides  being  the  individual 
to  whom  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  their 
preservation. 

On  his  death,  this  valuable  collection  pass¬ 
ed  into  the  possession  of  his  friend  and  cor¬ 
respondent,  William  Jones — father  to  Sir 
William  Jones — who,  having  been  mathe¬ 
matical  tutor  to  the  son  of  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  Macclesfield,  for  this  and  other  services 
was  appointed  his  secretary,  and  one  of  the 
deputy  tellers  of  the  Exchequer.  He  wrote 
on  several  mathematical  subjects,  became  a 
fellow  and  V.P.  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and 
on  his  death,  in  1749,  he  bequeathed  the 
whole  of  Collins’s  collection  and  his  own,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  extensive  mathematical  library, 
to  his  former  pupil,  George,  second  Earl  of 
Macclesfield,  P.R.S.,  himself  an  active  culti¬ 
vator,  as  well  as  patron,  of  science. 

Dr.  Hutton,  with  a  want  of  accuracy  but 
too  common  in  his  Dictionary,  states  that  the 
collection  was  dispersed  at  Jones’s  death ; 
and  Nicholls,  still  more  unaccountably,  says 
that  it  was  kept  together  till  1801,  and  then 
sold  by  auction.  The  whole,  however,  is 
carefully  preserved  in  the  library  at  Shirburn 
Castle,  Oxfordshire,  and  was  by  the  late  Earl 
(chiefly,  it  is  believed,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Professor  Rigaud)  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  delegates  of  the  University  Press,  for 
publication,  in  1836. 

Besides  the  epistolary  correspondence,  this 
collection  includes  a  few  other  documents, 
especially  certain  autograph  memoranda  of 
Newton,  together  with  a  MS.  outline  of  the 
chief  propositions  in  the  Prlnrtpia,  which  is, 
however,  only  a  copy  of  that  which  he  drew 
up  for  the  Royal  Society,  the  original  of 
which  is  in  their  records. 

Some  portion  of  these  various  remains 
have  formerly  been  printed,  on  different  oc¬ 
casions.  They  furnished  materials  for  the 
Commcrcium  Epistolicum^  drawn  up  by  a 
committee  of  the  Royal  Society,  with  a  view 


to  settle  the  dispute  about  the  discovery  of 
Fluxions,  in  1712.  Much  use  has  also  been 
made  of  them  by  Birch  in  his  history  of  the 
Royal  Society ;  but  he  mostly  quotes  them 
merely  in  an  abridged  form.  Other  portions 
have  been  inserted  in  the  Biographia  Britan- 
nica,  and  in  the  notes  to  the  ‘  General  Dic¬ 
tionary,’  by  Bernard,  Birch,  and  Lockman, 
though  in  many  instances  in  a  partial  and  in¬ 
accurate  manner.  But  the  larger  portion 
was  never  before  published.  The  present 
volumes  embrace  the  whole  collection,  with 
some  few  omissions,  the  reasons  for  which 
are  stated  and  are  generally  obvious. 

The  office  of  chronicler  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  philosophers,  and  the  task  of  editing 
their  remains,  could  not  have  been  under¬ 
taken  by  an  individual  more  capable  of  doing 
justice  to  it  than  the  late  Savilian  Professor 
— as  had,  indeed,  been  evinced  in  his  former 
labors  of  the  same  kind.  His  discharge  of 
the  duty  of  editor  has  been  by  no  means  con¬ 
fined  to  the  mere  exactness  in  presenting  the 
materials — though  this  was  a  matter  demand¬ 
ing  some  attention,  from  the  inaccuracies  in 
many  of  those  extracts  already  before  the 
public ; — but  he  has  throughout  been  careful 
to  add  every  requisite  illustration  of  persons, 
books,  and  circumstances  referred  to,  which 
are  often  necessary  for  rendering  the  text  in¬ 
telligible.  It  is  curious  and  often  amusing 
to  observe  how,  in  his  hands,  circumstances 
apparently  insignificant  are  brought  together 
from  the  most  remote  sources  to  bear  on  some 
question  of  personal  biography,  or  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  discovery — how  from  a  memorandum- 
book,  a  tombstone,  a  parish  register,  a  post¬ 
mark,  testimony  in  point  is  ingeniously  ex¬ 
torted. 

Such  accurate  research  is,  in  fact,  by  no 
means  superfluous  with  respect  to  several 
points  of  scientific  history  of  the  period  un¬ 
der  review.  Of  some  slighter  incidents,  ac¬ 
counts  of  a  very  apocryphal  character  have 
been  currently  received :  while,  on  other 
topics  of  graver  interest,  much  misapprehen¬ 
sion  has  prevailed.  To  many,  perhaps,  the 
settlement  of  these  questions  may  appear  of 
little  moment.  Yet  we  are  disposed  to  think 
that,  at  the  present  time,  a  more  exact  survey 
of  the  history  of  the  progress  of  science,  es¬ 
pecially  in  its  more  striking  phases,  is  likely 
to  be  better  appreciated  than,  perhaps,  it 
would  have  been  a  few  years  since ;  and  that 
there  exists  an  increasing  sense  of  the  value 
of  correct  information,  and  a  close  scrutiny 
of  original  authorities :  in  a  word,  of  study¬ 
ing  any  history  accurately,  which  is  worth 
studying  at  all. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to  weary 
our  readers  with  going  into  critical  minuti®. 
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Our  object  will  be  best  answered  by  collect-]  losophers,  but  little  evidence  of  scientific  re- 
ing  into  a  summary  narrative  the  leading  par-  search  had  displayed  itself  in  England  till 
ticulars  now  so  fully  elucidated,  referring  to  the  age  of  Francis  Bacon  and  his  contem- 
one  of  the  main  events  of  the  scientific  history  poraries — Harriott,  who,  besides  bringing 
of  the  world ;  and  those  readers  who  may  be  algebra  into  its  modern  form,  was  perhaps 
more  curious,  we  refer  to  Mr.  Rigaud’s  vol-  the  first  English  follower  of  Galileo,  in  the 
umes,  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  new  infor-  cultivation  of  astronomy  ;  Gilbert,  who  made 
mation,  or  correction  of  the  old  accounts  now  advances  in  magnetism  and  electricity;  Na- 
introduced,  as  well  as  of  the  elaborate  nature  pier,  Briggs,  and  others,  who  combined  to 
of  the  evidence  adduced.  furnish  the  mathematical  means  and  instru- 

The  points  to  which  we  refer  are  by  no  ments  of  physical  investigation, 
means  ^ways  the  mere  dry  details  of  dates  Copernicus  had  pointed  out  that  the  apH 
and  technicalities ;  they  involve  much  which  parently  complex  motions  of  the  planets  could 
is  eminently  instructive  to  those  who  delight  be  most  simply  represented  by  a  system  of 
to  contemplate  the  character  of  genius  under  orbits  about  the  sun.  Kepler  had  gone  fur- 
all  diversities  of  circumstances  and  appear-  ther  to  determine  the  elliptic  form  of  their 
ances ;  and  the  peculiarities  of  those  gifted  orbits,  which  alone  would  agree  with  the  ac- 
minds  which,  in  their  varied  forms  of  intelli-  curate  determination  of  their  motions ;  and 
gence,  afford  in  themselves  so  profoundly  in-  had  discovered  in  those  motions  these  re- 
teresting  a  problem  in  the  study  of  human  markable  relations — an  uniform  description, 
nature.  But  whether  in  this  point  of  view,  not  of  arcs,  but  of  areas — and  the  propor- 
or  whether  in  respect  to  the  direct  influence  tionality  of  the  squares  of  the  times  to  the 
which  the  master-minds  of  science,  even  in  cubes  of  the  distances.  Galileo  had  divested 
its  most  remote  abstractions,  have  exercised  the  laws  of  mechanics  of  the  mysticism  in 
on  the  advance,  both  intellectual  and  physi-  which  the  Peripatetic  system  had  involved 
cal,  of  mankind,  few  will  fail  to  attach  some  them,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the 
interest  to  the  familiar  details  which  bring  novel  doctrine,  that  the  same  laws  of  motion 
before  us  more  vividly  the  actual  condition  would  apply  to  the  celestial  bodies  as  to 
of  science  and  its  cultivators  in  other  times,  those  on  the  earth ;  while,  by  the  invention 
in  all  the  characteristic  distinctness  of  outline  of  the  telescope,  he  had  enabled  us  to  trace 
as  they  then  actually  existed.  And  the  period  with  accuracy  the  actual  motions  and  ap- 
to  which  our  observations  refer,  was,  beyond  pearances  of  the  planets, 
dispute,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  Such  advances  had  begun  to  stir  up  the 
intellectual  development  of  the  human  race,  spirit  of  investigation,  as  well  as  to  point 
The  discovery  of  the  system  of  universal  out  the  main  directions,  at  least,  in  which 
gravitation,  when  carefully  considered,  must,  it  was  to  be  pursued;  and  to  astronomical 
we  think,  be  regarded,  as  it  were,  the  turn-  observation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  im- 
ing-point  of  the  great  revolution  which  human  provement  of  mathematical  methods  on  the 
knowledge  has  undergone  in  modern  times,  other,  the  attention  of  those  who  felt  the 
As  it  directly  opened  the  way  for  all  our  in-  promptings  of  a  taste  and  a  vocation  for  the 
sight  into  the  grander  features  and  phenomena  pursuits  of  science,  was  now  more  diligently 
of  the  system  of  the  world,  so  did  it  indirectly  directed,  in  the  hope,  more  or  less  present  to 
suggest  and  encourage  the  application  of  that  them  all,  of  at  least  doing  something  towards 
free  and  unfettered  examination  of  all  other  penetrating  the  great  secret  of  the  mechan- 
classes  of  physical  phenomena,  by  the  aid  of  ism  of  the  heavens.  But  the  state  of  things 
the  same  great  maxims  of  inductive  investi-  in  England  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
gation,  and  those  universal  analogies  and  teenth  century  was  by  no  means  favorable 
principles  of  uniformity,  the  existence  of  to  scientific  pursuits;  and  towards  the  mid- 
which  is  the  sole  security  of  induction,  and  die  of  it,  the  great  commotion,  which  con- 
the  main  evidence  of  order,  arrangement,  and  vulsed  the  frame  of  civil  society,  threatened 
design,  throughout  the  material  creation.  the  extinction  of  science  altogether.  Yet, 
But  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  led  under  circumstances  so  unpropitious,  it  is 
into  any  speculations  on  the  consequences  of  instructive  to  contemplate  the  picture  pre¬ 
discovery,  when  we  ought  rather  to  be  tracing  sented  to  us,  of  a  small  band  of  philosophers 
its  history  and  the  progressive  stages  by  struggling  against  every  disadvantage,  pursu- 
which  it  was  brought  about.  ing  their  researches  in  seclusion,  obscurity, 

Notwithstanding  the  early  suggestion  of  and  neglect :  of  whose  characters  and  pur- 
physical  views,  startling  to  the  age  from  their  suits  some  striking  illustrations  are  supplied 
boldness  and  novelty,  by  Roger  Bacon,  and  in  the  collections  before  us,  and  who  were 
the  knowledge  which  had  begun  to  spread  of  among  the  foremost  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  discoveries  of  the  great  continental  phi- 1  the  advances  soon  after  to  be  made. 
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In  these  inauspicious  times,  we  find,  in 
the  remote  village  of  Brancepeth,  in  Dur¬ 
ham,  one  William  Milbourne  dividing  his 
time  between  his  duties  as  curate  of  the 
parish  and  the  prosecution  of  astronomical 
observations  ;  which,  even  with  imperfect 
means,  he  carried  to  such  exactness  as  to 
detect  errors  in  the  best  existing  tables,  and 
to  verify  to  greater  accuracy  the  laws  of 
Kepler — a  matter  of  no  small  moment,  when 
as  yet  no  physical  demonstration  of  the  solar 
system  had  been  obtained.  A  stop,  however, 
was  put  to  his  labors  by  the  civil  war ;  and 
much  of  the  records  of  them  was  destroyed 
by  the  Scottish  army  in  1639.  The  results, 
however,  were  not  wholly  lost,  as  he  had 
contrived  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  (a 
difficult  matter  at  best  in  those  times)  with 
others  engaged  in  kindred  pursuits  ;  among 
whom  was  W.  Gascoyne,  a  young  country 
gentleman  of  Middleton,  in  Yorkshire,  who 
devoted  himself  to  astronomy,  and  construct¬ 
ed  telescopes  with  his  own  hands ;  but  is 
more  especially  distinguished  as  the  inventor 
of  the  micrometer,  a  contrivance  which  has 
conferred  all  their  accuracy  upon  modern  ob¬ 
servations.  His  original  description  of  it  is 
preserved  in  one  of  his  letters  in  the  collection 
before  us  though  the  rest  of  his  papers  were 
destroyed,  and  himself  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Marston  Moor. 

Two  other  individuals,  not  less  unfortu¬ 
nate,  distinguished  this  small  fraternity.  W. 
Crabtree  was  a  clothier  at  Broughton,  near 
Manchester,  who  entered  largely  into  the 
scientific  pursuits  of  his  friends,  and  whose 
correspondence  attests  his  zeal  and  labors. 
He  suffered  much  in  the  disorders  of  the 
times,  but  survived  till  1652,t  contrary  to 
some  accounts,  according  to  which  he  is  said 
to  have  been  killed  in  1641.  But  by  far  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  party  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Crabtree,  Jeremiah  Horrox,  whose 
history  has  been  involved  in  some  doubt  and 
obscurity,  but  whose  name  has  been  deserv¬ 
edly  recorded  as  among  the  most  honored  of 
those  who,  under  every  disadvantage,  labored 
in  the  ill-requited  task  of  advancing  human 
knowledge. 

Born  in  the  rural  hamlet  of  Toxteth,  near  a 
small  sea-port  town  in  Lancashire  called  Liv¬ 
erpool,  and  brought  up  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hoo<i,  struggling  with  poverty  and  want  of  as¬ 
sistance,  his  native  genius  rose  superior  to  all 
discouragements  ;  and  though  he  pathetical¬ 
ly  laments  his  want  of  aid  and  books,  he  yet 
pursued  his  academical  course  at  Emanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  and  returned  to  prose¬ 
cute,  in  his  native  county,  those  astronomical 


labors  of  which  he  intuitively  saw  the  future 
importance,  and  which,  little  regarded  at  the 
time,  came  to  be  afterwards  held  in  deserved 
honor,  as  w’e  shall  see  in  the  sequel.  One  of  the 
most  striking  incidents,  perhaps,  connected 
with  them,  was  the  observation,  for  the  first 
time,  of  that  rare  phenomenon,  a  transit  of  Ve¬ 
nus  over  the  sun’s  disc,  which  he  had  calculat¬ 
ed  would  take  place  contrary  to  the  indications 
of  the  received  tables,  and  which  was  at  that 
time  of  great  importance,  as  a  verification  of 
the  improved  views  of  the  planetary  system. 
It  was  seen  only  by  himself  and  his  friend 
Crabtree.  Of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  this  remarkable  observation  w’as 
effected,  some  elucidation  is  afforded  by  the 
documents  now  published.  The  transit  was 
predicted  to  happen  on  Sunday,  November 
24,  1639 — and  it  has  been  stated  by  some 
that  Horrox  was  led  to  forego  the  observation 
from  conscientious  motives,  during  at  least 
a  considerable  part  of  the  day  ;  but  that  after 
due  attendance  on  his  religious  duties,  in 
the  afternoon  he  w'as  rew^arded  for  his  con¬ 
scientiousness  with  a  distinct  view  of  the 
phenomenon. 

We  remember  to  have  read  this  narrative 
enlarged  upon  (we  believe)  by  more  than 
one  popular  religious  writer,  with  much  elo¬ 
quence  ;  and  Horrox  held  up  as  a  sublime 
example  of  devoted  piety,  in  thus  making 
secular  studies  of  the  greatest  moment  and 
pressing  interest  give  way,  rather  than  vio¬ 
late  the  sanctity  which,  possibly  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  then  prevalent  puritanical  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Sabbath,  he  ascribed  to  the  day. 
Without  going  into  such  topics,  we  should 
be  sorry  to  divest  him  of  the  pious  character 
thus  assigned  to  him ;  but  truth  obliges  us  to 
put  the  matter  in  its  real  light,  and,  we  fear, 
to  deprive  it  of  some  of  the  interest  in  which 
it  has  been  thus  invested.  According  to  the 
authentic  account,  the  simple  facts  of  the 
case  were  briefly  these :  —  On  the  day  in 
question  Horrox  observed  the  sun  during  the 
morning,  and  twice  again  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  ; — ascertaining  satisfactorily,  in  each 
instance,  that  the  planet  was  not  then  to  be 
seen  on  the  sun’s  disc.  He  did  not  again 
resume  his  observations  till  the  afternoon, 
when  he  distinctly  saw  the  planet  as  a  dark 
spot  just  entered  upon  and  traversing  the 
sun’s  face.  But  the  reason  for  these  inter¬ 
ruptions  has  been  somewhat  gratuitously  as¬ 
signed.  The  whole,  however,  is  now  ex¬ 
plained.  Mr.  Rigaud  has  discovered  an  old 
memorandum,*  from  which  it  incidentally 
appears  that  Horrox  was,  at  this  time,  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  hard-working  curate,  on 
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‘  a  very  poor  pittance,’  at  Hool,  near  Pres¬ 
ton.  On  the  Sunday  in  question,  however 
urgent  and  precious  the  opportunity,  he  had 
no  help  or  resource,  but  was  obliged  to  quit 
his  telescope  and  attend  his  usual  duty  at  the 
church.  In  the  interval,  however,  he  was 
able  to  return  and  assure  himself  that  the 
event  had  not  yet  occurred  ;  and  at  length, 
when  the  services  were  over,  he  resumed  and 
completed  his  observation  in  the  manner 
above  mentioned. 

To  Horrox’s  other  investigations  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  in  the  sequel.  They 
are  all  stamped  with  the  clear  indications 
of  a  genius  of  the  highest  order  :  and  he 
doubtless  would  have  achieved  far  greater 
discoveries  had  not  his  privations  and  suc¬ 
cesses,  his  toils  and  triumphs,  been  together 
cut  short  by  his  premature  death  in  1641 ; 
soon  after  which,  it  has  been  stated  by  some 
writers  of  high  authority,  his  papers  were 
destroyed  by  a  party  of  marauding  soldiers. 
Happily  we  shall  find  that  they  escaped  such 
a  fate  ; — most  probably  through  the  care  of 
his  friends  Townley  and  Crabtree.  The 
account  of  the  transit  was  published  by  He- 
velius,  along  with  his  own  account  of  one  of 
Mercury. 

Even  in  such  distracted  times,  however, 
we  are  not  without  instances  of  a  less  melan¬ 
choly  character,  of  laborers  in  the  cause  of 
science  who  were  permitted  to  carry  on  their ! 
pursuits  in  comparative  ease  and  tranquillity. 
William  Oughtred,  Fellow  of  King’s  Col- 

O  7  O 

lege,  became  rector  of  Albury,  in  Surrey,  in 
1693,  and  remained  in  that  situation  through 
his  long  life,  which  did  not  terminate  till  just 
after  the  Restoration.  He  here  pursued  his 
mathematical  researches,  and  effected  con¬ 
siderable  improvements — to  which  the  vol¬ 
umes  before  us  bear  abundant  testimony; 
at  the  same  time  attending  with  exemplary 
diligence  to  his  parochial  duties.  But  this 
did  not  exempt  him  from  suspicion  and  cen¬ 
sure,  which,  in  the  minds  of  the  ignorant 
and  prejudiced,  is  too  commonly  excited 
against  philosophical  pursuits.  He  speaks 
of  such  ill-will  called  forth  against  him,  by 
some  who  “  reckon  so  much  wanting  unto 
me  in  my  proper  calling,  as  they  think  I  have 
acquired  in  other  sciences  ;  by  which  opinion 
(not  of  the  vulgar  only)  I  have  suffered  both 
disrespect,  and  also  hinder ance  in  some  small 
preferments  I  have  aimed  at.”*  We  readily 
trace  in  such  cavils  the  then  dominant  spirit 
of  fanatical  ignorance  and  moroseness — and 
from  the  same  quarter  he  was  even  at  one 
time  threatened  with  a  sequestration  of  his 
living ;  but  his  high  reputation  brought  for- 
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ward  so  powerful  a  body  of  friends  that  he 
escaped  without  molestation.  Besides  being 
tutor  in  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
who  had  been  so  liberal  a  patron  of  science, 
he  appears  to  have  had  numerous  other  du- 
pils,  whose  letters  display,  often  in  no  limited 
terms,  the  respect  with  which  they  looked 
up  to  him— of  which  we  have  some  amusing 
instances  in  the  letters  of  Austin  (p.  73)  and 
Shuttle  worth,  (p.  88.) 

Oughtred  appears  to  have  been  universally 
resorted  to  as  a  sort  of  mathematical  oracle. 
We  find  in  this  collection  a  great  number  of 
letters  addressed  to  him,  for  the  most  part 
containing  problems  or  questions  of  various 
kinds — many  referring  to  difficulties  which 
the  writers  had  encountered  in  reading  his 
works :  and  to  which  it  seems  to  have  been 
his  habit  to  write  somewhat  laconic  answers 
on  the  back  of  the  letter — which  all  bear  the 
impress  of  a  master  of  his  subject  completely 
prepared  to  answer  and  solve  off-hand,  and 
often  in  a  ^tone  almost  contemptuous,  the 
difficulties  which  to  inferior  minds  appeared 
so  perplexing.  To  some  particular  friends, 
however,  he  is  more  explanatory,  and  con¬ 
cludes  some  elucidations  vouchsafed  to  his 
friend  Robinson,  with  this  pithy  advice  re¬ 
specting  the  perusal  of  his  celebrated  work 
the  Clavis  Mathematical  ‘  which,  if  any  one 
of  a  mathematical  genius  will  carefully  study, 
(and  indeed  it  must  be  carefully  studied,) 
he  will  not  admire  others^  but  himself  dio 
wonders.'*  A  characteristic  hint,  suggest¬ 
ive  of  the  difference  between  the  spirit  of  the 
old  system  of  authority,  and  the  new  school 
of  induction  and  independent  inquiry. 

Considerable  advances  had  been  made  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  heavens  before  any  ac¬ 
curate  determinations  had  been  attempted  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  earth.  Yet  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  important  element  forms  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  all  astronomical  computations — it  is  in 
fact,  by  a  slight  transference  of  the  metaphor, 
the  veryjrou  (TTwof  Archimedes.  The  length 
of  a  degree  of  latitude,  or  the  360th  part  of 
the  circumference  of  the  globe,  is  assigned 
by  astronomical  observations  at  its  two  ex¬ 
tremities  ;  and,  by  consequence,  that  of  the 
circumference,  and  thence  of  the  diameter, 
of  the  earth.  The  rough  estimate  of  the  old 
geographers,  currently  received,  gave  for  the 
degree  about  sixty  miles.  The  more  accu¬ 
rate  measurement  of  Snell,  published  in  the 
Eratosthenes  Batavus  (1617),  gave  it  69  1-2 
miles. 

In  the  correspondence  of  Oughtred  and 
Robinson  the  date  of  the  year  is  wanting ; 
but  from  collateral  circumstances  Mr.  Rigaud 
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fixes  it  in  1630.  It  is  remarkable  as  con¬ 
taining  discussions  of  Snell’s,  and  other  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  length  of  the  degree :  proving 
therefore  that  this  result  was  known  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  also  incidentally  mentioning  that 
‘  one  Mr.  Milbourne,  a  minister  (before  men¬ 
tioned),  had  said  it  would  not  contain  hardly 
sixty-three  miles.’*  On  what  grounds  this 
assertion  was  made  does  not  appear  ;  but  it 
shows  that  even  the  secluded  astronomers  of 
that  day  had  begun  to  see  that  the  vulgar  es¬ 
timate  was  erroneous.  This  circumstance, 
as  we  shall  see,  bears  upon  a  point  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Newton’s  discoveries. 

Our  scientific  readers  will  not  require  to 
be  informed,  that  it  was  during  the  unhappy 
period  of  the  civil  war,  and  in  some  measure 
arising  from  the  reaction  of  the  violent  politi¬ 
cal  feeling  then  excited,  that  a  few  contem¬ 
plative  minds  were  leu  to  retire  from  the  tur¬ 
moils  which  surrounded  them,  and  to  devote 
themselves  to  experimental  pursuits.  "Wil¬ 
kins,  Boyle,  Wallis,  Seth  Ward,  and  others, 
began  in  1645  to  form  themselves  into  a  sort 
of  philosophical  society,  evidently  suggested 
by  a  noted  proposal  of  Lord  Bacon’s,  called 
‘  the  Invisible  College which  held  meet¬ 
ings,  where  all  kinds  of  physical  subjects  were 
discussed,  in  Gresham  College. 

But  in  the  troubles  of  1648,  the  College 
being  seized  by  the  military,  the  society  re¬ 
tired  to  Oxford,  where  their  pursuits  could 
be  carried  on  under  more  favorable  auspices. 
In  fact,  it  should  rather  be  said,  that  it  had 
now  a  local  settlement  there,  since  all  its  lead¬ 
ing  members,  were  appointed  to  situations  in 
the  university.  Wilkins  was  now  warden  of 
Wadham  college — Seth  Ward,  ejected  from 
a  fellowship  at  Cambridge,  was  made  Savi- 
lian  Professor  of  Astronomy;  while  Wallis, 
also  transplanted  from  Cambridge,  filled  the 
chair  of  Geometry. 

Wallis  was  a  man  of  singularly  original 
powers  of  mind,  and  distinguished  in  many 
other  departments  besides  that  of  mathemat¬ 
ics.  In  this  science,  however,  from  the  mere 
elementary  knowledge  which  he  admits,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  was  all  he  could  boast  at 
the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the  Savilian 
chair,  he  soon  advanced,  unaided,  to  the 
highest  limits  of  the  science  as  then  known, 
and  largely  extended  its  boundaries.  It  was 
his  peculiar  glory  to  have  made  a  very  near 
approach  to  the  principle  of  the  fluxional  cal¬ 
culus  ;  while 'about  the  same  time  Isaac  Bar- 
row,  then  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  had  also  advanced  to  the  suggestion 
of  a  principle  equivalent  to  its  application  in 
the  theory  of  curves. 
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Among  the  rising  auxiliaries  of  the  Oxford 
society,  we  now  find  an  under-graduate  of 
Wadham  College,  Christopher  Wren,  who 
displayed  an  extraordinary  genius  for  mathe¬ 
matics  ;  but  this  was  somewhat  repressed  by 
a  yet  stronger  passion  for  anatomy  ;  and  full 
of  the  then  recent  discovery  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blocd,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
experiments,  at  that  time  so  full  of  interest, 
of  transfusion  into  the  living  system. 

Somewhat  later,  another  junior  member  of 
the  university,  Robert  Hooke  of  Christ 
Church,  evinced  a  high  mechanical  genius, 
and  was  in  consequence  employed  in  prose¬ 
cuting  experiments  under  the  directicn  and 
patronage  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Philosophical  Society. 

About  the  same  time,  in  the  town  of  Der¬ 
by,  there  was  residing  with  his  parents,  in¬ 
terrupted  in  his  school  studies,  and  disquali¬ 
fied  from  all  active  pursuits,  by  a  disorder 
which  for  years  deprived  him  of  the  use  of 
his  limbs,  a  youth  who  devoted  this  forced 
leisure  to  study,  as  far  as  his  health  would 
allow  ;  and  who,  without  assistance,  acquired 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  mathematics  and 
astronomy,  and  even  began  to  pursue  origi¬ 
nal  investigations  and  calculations  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  science,  with  such  imperfect  means  as  he 
could  command — but  whose  name,  John 
Flamstead,  was  destined  to  be  known  as  far 
over  the  globe  as  stars  are  observed,  or  ships 
navigate ;  and  his  labors  to  supply  the  first 
materials  for  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
Newtonian  theory,  and  thence  again  for  those 
practical  applications  in  the  nautical  art, 
which  are  of  such  inestimable  value  to  a  coun¬ 
try  like  Britain. 

A  vague  notion  of  some  kind  of  attractive 
force  or  virtue  emanating  from  the  sun,  by 
which  it  acts  upon  all  the  planets,  and  the 
earth  upon  the  moon,  seems  to  have  been  en¬ 
tertained  from  an  early  period.  Such  ideas 
(chiefly  upon  a  fanciful  analogy  with  magnet¬ 
ism)  were  broached  by  Gilbert  in  his  work 
De  Magnete,  1600  ;  and  were,  not  obscurely, 
hinted  at  by  Bacon.  A  similar  view,  in  a 
more  definite  form,  was  advanced  by  Borelli 
in  1666,  in  a  great  measure  derived  from  the 
very  just  and  philosophical  contemplation  of 
the  system  of  Jupiter  and  his  Satellites. 

The  mathematical  analysisof  central  forces, 
however,  had  as  yet  been  little  attended  to. 
In  one  instance,  indeed,  an  investigation  of 
this  kind  had  been  made  by  Galileo,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  by  others — the  curvilinear  motion  of 
projectiles  under  the  influence  of  gravity, 
which,  for  the  trifling  differences  of  distance 
from  the  earth’s  centre  within  the  range  of  ex¬ 
periment,  is  sensibly  invariable.  That  such 
a  force  should,  however,  be  variable,  and  di- 
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minish  as  we  go  to  greater  distances,  was  a 
natural  conjecture.  And  if  we  consider  ab¬ 
stractedly  an  emanation  of  any  kind  spread¬ 
ing  uniformly  from  a  centre,  it  would,  on 
mere  geometrical  principles,  decrease  in  in¬ 
tensity  in  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  dis¬ 
tance.  This  analogy,  though  vague  in  its 
application,  seems  to  have  suggested  conjec¬ 
tures  as  to  the  law  of  gravitation.  It  was 
from  thus  viewing  the  matter,  perhaps,  that 
Bulliald,  in  1645,  asserted  that  the  force  by 
which  the  sun  *  prehemlit  et  harpagaty  takes 
hold  of  and  grapples  with  the  planets,  must 
be  as  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance.  At 
the  same  time  he  held  the  doctrine  of  elliptic 
orbits,  though  quite  unable  to  connect  the 
two  truths  with  each  other. 

In  any  investigation  of  curvilinear  orbits, 
the  main  idea  is  that  of  a  motion  compound¬ 
ed  of  two — one,  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
body  to  move  off  in  a  straight  line,  owing 
to  its  original  projection — the  other,  its  ten¬ 
dency  towards  a  centre  ;  so  that  between  the 
two  it  takes  a  curvilinear  course  round  that 
centre.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  science,  this 
idea  was  by  no  means  at  once  grasped.  The 
original  and  inventive  genius  of  Ilorrox, 
however,  had  not  only  clearly  conceived  it, 
but  suggested  a  familiar  yet  most  satisfactory 
illustration  of  it ;  in  the  motion  of  a  ball  sus¬ 
pended  by  a  long  string,  which  is  easily  made 
to  vibrate,  not  merely  like  an  ordinary  pen¬ 
dulum  in  one  plane,  but  in  an  elliptic  or  cir¬ 
cular  course,  or  orbit,  which  results  from  the 
projectile  force  given  it  by  the  hand,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  tendency  to  fall  into  its  orig¬ 
inal  position  of  rest  at  the  centre.  And  in 
describing  this,  he  expressly  adds  a  query, 
whether  the  cause  of  the  planetary  motions 
be  not  similar.  But  besides  this  general  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  case  in  nature,  this  exper¬ 
iment  is  remarkable  for  exhibiting  another 
effect ;  viz.  that  the  ellipse  itself  is  continually 
shifting  the  position  of  its  long  diameter, 
(whose  two  ends  are  termed  by  astronomers 
apsides).  This  was  not  only  noticed  by 
Horrox,  but  he  directly  applied  it  to  illus¬ 
trate  a  very  remarkable  conclusion  he  had 
been  the  first  to  deduce  with  respect  to  a  pe¬ 
culiarity  in  the  observed  motions  of  the  moon. 

That  the  moon  does  not  describe  an  exact 
orbit  uniformly  about  the  earth,  was  known 
to  the  ancients.  Ptolemy  had  discovered  one 
of  its  irregularities.  The  four  principal  in¬ 
equalities  (as  they  are  termed)  were  all  which 
could  be  detected  by  observation  before  the 
time  of  Newton.  Cycles  and  epicycles,  of 
course,  to  an  endless  extent  and  complexity, 
were  necessary  to  give  even  the  semblance  of 
a  representation  of  them. 

The  first  to  clear  up  these  difficulties  by 
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any  simple  theory  was  the  poor  curate  of 
Ilool,  who  suggested  the  novel  idea  that  the 
moon  moved  in  an  ellipse,  with  a  varying  ec¬ 
centricity,  and  whose  apsides  were  perpetu¬ 
ally  changing  their  position.  He  expounded 
this  theory  in  two  letters  to  Crabtree,  in 
September  and  December  1638 ; — a  view 
which  all  subsequent  discoveries  have  com¬ 
bined  to  verify  and  extend. 

Meanwhile  the  phalanx  of  philosophers  was 
strengthening  itself  and  preparing  for  greater 
achievements.  Wren  l^came  Professor  of 
Astronomy  at  Gresham  College  in  1657,  and 
of  the  same  science  at  Oxford  in  1670.  In 
1658  his  mathematical  tracts  were  published, 
and  established  his  reputation  in  a  science  in 
which  he  might  have  risen  to  far  greater  emi¬ 
nence,  had  not  his  attention  been  called  away 
to  other  pursuits.  He  was,  however,  an  ac¬ 
tive  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  which  had 
now  been  founded  on  the  basis  of  the  small 
society  already  spoken  of,  and  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  by  Charles  H.  in  166*2 — one  of  the  very 
few  redeeming  good  acts  of  his  profligate  life 
and  degrading  reign. 

Hooke  was  now  rising  in  celebrity,  and 
was  known  by  the  variety  of  mechanical  in¬ 
ventions,  as  well  as  astronomical  and  optical 
researches,  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He 
was  in  many  respects  a  very  remarkable  man, 
and  at  a  later  period  stood  in  a  more  promi¬ 
nent  relation  to  the  great  discoveries  of  his 
age.  But  some  of  his  peculiarities  soon  be¬ 
gan  to  show  themselves.  The  misfortune  of 
a  deformed  person  was  not  relieved  by  amia¬ 
bility  of  disposition,  or  moral  elevation  of 
character.  His  high  talents  were  tarnished 
by  arrogance  and  envy,  and  an  inordinate 
vanity  and  love  of  fame,  which  led  him  to 
boast  of  vast  discoveries  and  invaluable 
secrets,  which,  at  least,  he  never  brought  to 
completion ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  decry 
the  inventions  of  others,  or  deny  their  origin¬ 
ality,  and  lay  claim  to  priority  for  himself — 
while  it  suited  better  his  desire  of  immedi<ate 
celebrity  to  pursue  minor  but  striking  pro¬ 
jects,  than  to  concentrate  his  powers  on 
higher  objects  of  more  distant  attainment. 
His  value,  however,  could  not  but  be  felt, 
even  when  his  character  could  not  be  admir¬ 
ed  ;  and  having  settled  in  London,  he  was 
appointed  curator  of  experiments  to  the 
Royal  Society,  at  its  first  establishment,  and 
soon  after  Professor  of  Geometry  in  Gresham 
College,  where  the  Society  then  held  its 
meetings. 

In  1664  Horrox’s  researches  on  the  orbits 
of  the  planets,  and  especially  on  that  of  the 
moon,  were  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  by  Dr.  Wallis,  and  subsequently 
published  by  him  in  1673,  along  with  the 
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other  remains  of  the  author,  under  the  title 
of  Opera  Posthuma,  or  in  a  part  of  the  im¬ 
pression,  Opusrula  Astrunomica.  Flam- 
stead,  on  learning  the  nature  of  these  specu¬ 
lations,  was  among  the  first  to  perceive  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  suggestions 
they  contained ;  which  he  followed  out  by 
calculating,  on  this  hypothesis,  more  enlarg¬ 
ed  tables  of  the  moon’s  motion,  compared 
with  observation,  which  formed  the  basis  of 
his  subsequent  labors  on  the  lunar  theory. 

Among  those  to  whose  aid  the  cause  of 
science  was,  at  this  period,  much  indebted, 
occurs  the  name  of  Francis  Vernon,  who,  in 
1G69,  went  to  Paris  as  secretary  to  the 
British  Ambassador,  where  he  exerted  all 
the  influence  belonging  to  his  position  for 
the  advancement  of  knowledge,  and  facilitat¬ 
ing  scientific  intercourse  between  England 
and  the  Continent.  With  this  view  he  kept 
up  a  correspondence  (which  appears  in  this 
collection)  with  several  of  those  engaged  in 
these  studies,  but  particularly  with  Collins. 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  Vernon,  Collins  re¬ 
ports,  among  a  variety  of  other  matters,*  that 
*  the  Royal  Society  desire  Mr.  Flamstead  of 
Derby,  a  young  man  aged  twenty-one  years, 
eminent  for  his  skill  and  pains  in  astronomy, 
should  correspond  with  some  good  astronomer 
remote,  as  M.  Mouton  of  Lyons,  and  who 
should  be  desired  to  observe  the  appulses  of 
the  moon.’  This  notice  shows  as  well  the 
rising  reputation  of  Flamstead,  as  the  inter¬ 
est  then  beginning  to  be  felt  in  the  exact 
determination  of  the  moon’s  motion ;  which, 
it  seems  to  have  been  instinctively  perceived, 
would  become  the  most  critical  test  of  any 
theory  which  might  be  proposed  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  world.  Indeed,  having  now  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Royal  Society  some  of  his 
researches,  under  the  patronage  of  Sir  Jonas 
Moore,  Flamstead  shortly  after  came  to  Lon¬ 
don,  (in  1671  ;)  and  on  the  foundation  of 
the  National  Observatory  at  Greenwich,  he 
was  named  first  Astronomer  in  1675,  with  a 
salary  of  c£100  per  annum,  always  in  arrear, 
and  abundant  promises  of  assistance  and  in¬ 
struments,  never  fulfilled  ;  and,  as  the  only  ! 
substantial  remuneration — the  living  of  Bur- 
stow,  in  Surrey,  for  which  he  then  took  or¬ 
ders  ; — a  proceeding  of  which  it  can  only  be 
said,  it  would  have  been  well  if  Church 
patronage  had  never  been  diverted  to  worse 
objects. 

But  another  character  of  far  greater  emi¬ 
nence  was  now  about  to  appear  on  the  stage. 
Born  on  Christmas  day  1642,  at  the  small 
farm,  though  it  boasted  the  honors  of  a 
manor-house,  of  Woolsthorpe,  near  Grant- 
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ham,  the  hereditary  possession  of  his  family, 
— and  in  delicate  health  from  his  birth — 
there  was  now  growing  up  ‘  a  sober,  silent, 
thinking  lad,’  who  devoted  his  time  to  prac¬ 
tical  mechanics,  making  models  of  machine¬ 
ry,  dials,  contrivances  of  all  sorts,  with  sur¬ 
prising  ingenuity,  without  any  extraordinary 
proficiency  at  school ;  but  who,  entering  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1660,  aston¬ 
ished  Ins  tutor.  Dr.  I.  Barrow,  by  taking  in 
the  whole  of  Euclid  as  if  by  intuition,  and 
proceeding  at  once  to  the  geometry  of  Des 
Cartes,  the  highest  then  known  ; — and  who, 
proceeding  rather  as  an  inventor  than  a 
student,  in  1664  made  the  capital  discovery 
of  the  principle  of  fluxions,  to  which  (as  we 
have  observed)  several  of  his  contemporaries 
had  been  making  such  near  but  incomplete 
approaches.  During  the  next  year  or  two 
his  attention  was  absorbed  in  optics,  and  pro¬ 
bably  the  germ  of  the  theory  of  colors  was 
developed ;  but  in  1666  the  plague  drove 
him  from  Cambridge  to  the  retirement  of 
Woolsthorpe. 

Who  does  not  know  that  the  name  of  New¬ 
ton  is  imperishably  associated  with - an 

apple  ?  The  story  has  been  often  repeated 
and  often  rejected.  Those  who  are  attached 
to  it,  however,  will  learn  to  their  satisfaction 
that  Professor  Rigaud  thinks  it  derived  from 
unquestionable  authority ;  and,  moreover, 
(like  Jack  Cade’s  bricks,)  the  apple-tree 
(now  converted  into  a  chair)  is  preserved  at 
Woolsthorpe  to  testify  it  to  this  day. 

That  apples  fall  from  trees  is  a  general 
fact  which  it  certainly  did  not  need  a  New¬ 
ton  to  discover ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  rea¬ 
son  why  they  fall  was  as  certainly  not  dis¬ 
covered  by  Newton,  nor,  perhaps,  will  it  be 
by  any  other  philosopher.  But  the  great  law 
of  nature  according  to  which  they  fall,  though 
partly  guessed  at  by  others,  and  that  this  law 
is  the  same,  and  the  unknown  cause  (what¬ 
ever  it  be)  the  same,  for  apples  as  for  planets, 
it  is  the  exclusive  claim  of  Newton  to  have 
disclosed  and  demonstrated.  Yet,  somewhat 
perplexed  and  mystified  statements  of  the 
matter  are  occasionally  made.  In  point  of 
fact,  Newton  simply  reasoned  thus  : — If  gra¬ 
vitation  extend  from  apples  to  the  moon,  it  is 
perpetually  drawing  the  moon  to  the  earth  by 
the  momentary  deflexion  of  its  curvilinear 
orbit  from  the  direct  line  of  the  tangent ; 
and  if  it  decrease  as  the  square  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  increases,  then,  at  the  distance  of  60 
times  the  earth’s  radius,  it  ought  to  be  the 
3600th  part  of  the  force  of  gravity  near  the 
earth’s  surface,  where  it  makes  bodies  fall  16 
feet  in  one  second.  But,  from  the  known 
period  of  the  moon,  and  dimensions  of  her 
orbit,  the  actual  deflexion  can  be  calculated, 
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dependent  on  the  value  assigned  to  the  earth’s 
radius.  Employing  the  value  derived  from 
the  commonly  received  estimate  of  GO  miles 
to  the  degree,  he  found  the  resulting  actual 
deflexion  considerably  less  than  that  which 
the  theory  required.  He,  consequently,  de¬ 
sisted  from  the  inquiry,  and  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  other  subjects. 

But  other  eminent  persons  were,  about  the 
same  time,  incessantly  attempting  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  questions  closely  allied  to  this.  Hooke 
in  the  same  year  read  a  paper  to  the  Royal 
Society,  in  which  the  combination  of  a  pro¬ 
jectile  and  a  central  force  was  clearly  ex¬ 
plained  as  producing  revolution  in  an  orbit, 
accompanied  by  an  experimental  illustration, 
the  very  same  in  principle  as  that  of  Horrox, 
whose  claims  he  altogether  omits  to  mention. 
He,  indeed,  slightly  improved  the  form  ©f  the 
experiment,  and  enlarged  it  by  attaching  a 
smaller  ball,  which  was  made  to  circulate 
round  the  larger  so  as  to  represent  the  earth 
and  moon ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  at  all  aware  of  the  whole  force  of  Hor- 
rox’s  illustration  as  regards  the  motion  of  the 
apsides. 

A  few  years  later,  Hooke  exemplified  in  a 
more  detailed  manner  the  nature  of  motion 
in  an  orbit,  in  a  paper  entitled  ‘  An  Attempt 
to  Prove  the  Motion  of  the  Earth,’  dLC., 
which  appears  in  the  Philosophical  Transac¬ 
tions  for  1674.  Here,  though  he  lays  down 
very  clearly  some  of  the  dynamical  princi¬ 
ples,  yet,  with  respect  to  the  law  by  which 
the  central  force  varies  with  the  distance,  he 
distinctly  says  he  has  not  yet  experimentally 
verified  it. 

In  1678,  in  his  work  Dc  Cometa^  he,  how¬ 
ever,  states  the  law  to  be  the  inverse  square. 

In  1679,  Hooke  wrote  to  Newton,  most 
probably,  we  may  suspect,  with  the  view  of  i 
sounding  him,  requesting  him  to  furnish  a  | 
demonstration  of  the  motion  of  the  earth,  (as  j 
he  observes  in  a  letter  written  some  years  af¬ 
terwards,)  ‘  not  telling  him  at  first  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  gravity  to  the  distance,  nor  what  i 
was  the  curved  line  that  was  thereby  made.’  j 

Newton,  however,  unwilling  to  be  drawn  | 
into  this  discussion,  excused  himself  as  being 
engaged  on  other  studies,  and  added  (as  he 
says)  ‘  in  compliment,  to  sweeten  his  answer,’ 
the  suggestion  of  a  problem — In  what  line 
will  a  body  fall  from  a  great  height  to  the 
earth,  taking  into  account  the  earth’s  rota¬ 
tion  1  This  not  only  referred  to  a  practical 
proof  (then  important)  of  the  earth’s  rotation ; 
but  the  accurate  solution  of  it  would  imply  a 
knowledge  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  In  De¬ 
cember  4,  1679,  Hooke  read  a  paper  to  the 
Royal  Society  on  this  subject,  in  which  he 
maintained  that  the  path  of  the  falling  body 


would  be  an  ‘  elliptical  curve  or  eccentric 
ellipsoid  ;’  terms  too  vague  and  indefinite  to 
show  that  he  had  any  distinct  idea  of  elliptic 
orbits,  while  he  did  not  even  pretend  to  give 
a  demonstration. 

In  1673,  Huyghens  had  applied  the  laws 
of  dynamics  to  the  motion  of  bodies  in  circu¬ 
lar  orbits.  Such  an  investigation  would  hold 
good  in  the  celestial  motions  if  the  planetary 
orbits  w'ere  circles,  and  this  was  clearly  seen 
by  several  of  those  engaged  in  the  subject  at 
that  time.  But  this  would  not  be  exact.  And 
the  difficulty  was  to- apply  the  same  principles 
to  elliptic  orbits,  and  connect,  by  a  physical 
relation,  the  other  laws  of  Kepler. 

In  1673  Edmund  Halley,  then  an  under¬ 
graduate  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  trans¬ 
mitted  some  mathematical  papers  to  the 
Royal  Society,  which  at  once  established  his 
pre-eminent  ability  in  those  sciences.  The 
most  important  of  them  was  the  calculation 
of  the  place  of  a  body  revolving  in  an  elliptic 
orbit,  according  to  Kepler’s  laws ; — a  prob¬ 
lem  proposed  by  Kepler  himself,  not  admit¬ 
ting  of  exact  geometrical  solution,  and  to 
which  Seth  Ward*  had  previously  proposed 
a  useful  practical  approximation,  ’riiis  in¬ 
troduced  him  to  the  scientific  world,  and  led 
to  his  expedition,  in  1676,  to  St.  Helena,  to 
observe  the  southern  stars.  Returning  in 
the  following  year,  he  settled  near  London, 
in  the  rural  retirement  of  Islington,  and  soon 
after  became  assistant-secretary  to  the  Royal 
Society.  At  a  much  later  period  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  at 
Oxford. 

Halley  anxiously  directed  his  attention  to 
the  great  problem  of  the  solar  system ;  and 
expressly  mentions  (in  a  letter  to  Newton  at 
a  later  period)  that  in  January  1684,  he  con¬ 
cluded,  “  from  the  sesquialter  proportion  of 
Kepler,  that  the  centripetal  force  decreased 
in  proportion  to  the  squares  of  the  distances.” 
But  he  was  unable  to  proceed  further  in  the 
application  of  this  law  of  force  to  the  elliptic 
orbits  of  the  planets.  Full  of  the  subject, 
and  anxious  to  obtain  any  help  in  the  solution, 
he  journeyed  to  London  from  Islington  on  a 
Wednesday,  to  be  ready  to  attend  the  Royal 
Society’s  meeting  on  Thursday ;  and  there 
meeting  with  Wren  and  Hooke,  an  interest¬ 
ing  discussion  ensued,  in  the  course  of  w  hich 
Wren  candidly  mentioned  that  he  had,  some 
years  before,  attempted  the  problem  of  ellip¬ 
tic  orbits,  but  had  failed,  while  Hooke  boasted 
that  he  had  a  solution  of  it,  which  he  kept  a 
secret ;  but  which  he  neither  then,  nor  ever 
afterwards,  produced,  though  urgently  press¬ 
ed  to  do  so,  and  with  the  temptation,  to  him 
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SO  potent,  before  him  of  present  distinction, 
and  the  security  of  an  indisputable  claim  to 
priority  for  the  future. 

These  various  points,  settled  in  detail  as  to 
all  their  particulars,  with  the  utmost  care,  by 
our  author,  we  have  here  collected  in  the 
order  of  the.  narrative  in  a  brief  sketch  ;  be¬ 
cause  they  distinctly  determine  the  precise 
position  in  which  the  investigation  of  the  law 
of  gravity  stood  before  the  final  step  was  taken 
by  Newton  ;  and  the  exact  share  which  each 
of  his  predecessors  in  the  attempt  could  fairly 
claim — points  on  which  much  misapprehen¬ 
sion  has  prevailed. 

Newton’s  first  calculation,  as  we  have  seen, 
failed,  from  not  having  adopted  the  common 
but  erroneous  estimate  of  the  earth’s  radius. 
We  have -already  noticed  that  better  determi¬ 
nations  had  been  made  long  before,  and  it 
seems  hardly  possible  that  they  could  have 
been  unknown  to  him.  In  particular,  the 
measurement  of  Snell  is  fully  stated  in  a  work 
of  Varenius  on  geography  ;  of  which,  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  one  of  Newton’s  own  letters  to 
Collins,*  an  edition  was  published  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  1G7’2,  to  which  he  himself  contri¬ 
buted,  by  superintending  the  drawing  of  the 
diagrams. 

It  is,  then,  difficult  to  understand  why  fie 
sfiould  not  fiave  at  once  repeated  fiis  calcula¬ 
tion  witfi  a  more  correct  datum  ;  or  ratfier 
wfiy  fie  sfiould  fiave  calculated,  even  in  tfie 
first  instance,  upon  so  obviously  faulty  a  basis. 
It  is  true  that,  by  an  accidental  coincidence, 
the  chief  numbers  concerned  were,  on  that 
estimate,  all  multiples  of  GO,  which  of  course 
greatly  facilitated  the  computation  ;  but  this 
can  hardly  afford  a  sufficient  explanation. 

The  far  more  precise  determination  made 
by  Picard  (giving  the  length  of  the  degree  69  ,o 
miles)  w’as  described  in  detail  in  a  work  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  splendid  form  at  the  press  of  the 
Louvre,  in  IG71,  (and  not,  as  stated,  in  the 
‘  Biographia  Britaiinica,’  1679.)  Few  copies, 
indeed,  were  printed,  and  the  work  was  little 
known  ;  but  the  results  were  circulated — a 
communication  of  them  being  made  to  the 
Royal  Society  on  January  II,  1672,  and  dis¬ 
cussions  of  tfie  subject  taking  place  there  in 
1675,  recorded  in  the  ‘  Philosophical  Trans¬ 
actions’  for  I67f),  and  again  in  1682,  besides 
being  referred  to  by  Flamstead  in  1677. 

Nevertheless,  Newton,  from  the  time  of  the 
failure  of  his  first  very  rough  trial,  seems  to 
have  discontinued  all  inquiry  on  the  subject ; 
and  the  received  history  of  his  resumption  of 
it  is  w'ell  known  to  be  briefly  this : — Being 
present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1682,  and  hearing  the  discussion  of  Picard’s 


measuremejit,  it  immediately  struck  him  that 
the  value  of  the  earth’s  radius  was  the  errone¬ 
ous  element  in  his  first  calculation.  With  a 
feverish  interest  in  this  result  little  imagined 
by  those  present,  hastily  noting  down  the 
value  thus  assigned,  he  hurried  home,  resum¬ 
ed  his  calculation  with  the  new  value,  and 
having  proceeded  some  way  in  it,  was  so  over¬ 
powered  by  nervous  agitation  at  its  anticipated 
result,  that  he  was  unable  to  go  on,  and  re¬ 
quested  a  friend  to  finish  it  for  him — when  it 
came  out,  exactly  establishing  the  inverse 
square  as  the  true  measure  of  the  moon’s  gra¬ 
vitation,  and  thus  furnishing  the  key  to  the 
whole  system. 

Stirring  as  this  incident  no  doubt  is,  we 
fear  the  dry  facts  now  brought  together,  must 
somewhat  (jualify  our  acceptance  of  it.  'Phose 
of  our  readers  who  have  visited  the  Royal 
Society’s  apartments,  have  of  course  seen  a 
large  antique  volume  bound  in  velvet  with 
gilt  clasps,  in  whose  vellum  pages  members 
on  their  admission  sign  the  obligation — and 
they  have  doubtless  been  shown,  in  a  page  be¬ 
longing  to  the  year  1675,  among  other  sig¬ 
natures,  in  a  clear  upright  hand,  the  name 
of  Isaac  Newton.  lie  was  then  personally 
present  on  that  occasion.  But  from  a  variety 
of  circumstances  alluded  to  by  our  author,  it  is 
almost  a  matter  of  certainty,  that  he  did  not 
attend  any  meeting  of  the  society  for  some 
years  afterwards,  especially  in  the  year  1682. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  on  the  day  of  his  admission  he  did  not 
hear  something  of  Picard’s  measurement,  so 
much  discussed  at  the  time.  Though  con¬ 
stantly  resident  at  Cambridge  after  this,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  he  duly  received  the  ‘  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Transactions,’  and  therefore  must  have 
known  it  in  1676.  In  every  way,  therefore, 
it  is  almost  impossible  that  he  should  have 
first  learnt  it,  as  stated,  in  1682. 

But  w'e  have  more  positive  testimony,  in 
his  own  statements,  that  he  had  used  some 
more  correct  value,  and  obtained  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  considerably  before  this  period. 

After  the  memorable  discussion  with  Wren 
and  Hooke,  in  August  1684,  Halley  visited 
Newton  at  Cambridge  w’ith  the  hope  of  ob 
taining  some  help  in  the  grand  problem.  It 
was  then  that  Newton  informed  him  of  his 
original  attempt ; — which  he  again  described 
in  a  letter,  (a  few  years  later,*)  by  saying 
that  he  had  (about  1666)  made  an  investiga¬ 
tion,  on  the  assumption  of  the  law  of  the 
inverse  square,  of  the  moon’s  gravity,  which 
he  had  calculated,  ‘  though  not  accurately 
enough.’  But  in  his  conversation  with  Hal¬ 
ley,  he  further  stated  that  he  afterwards  suc^ 
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cessfuUy  renewed  his  calculation ;  expressly 
adding,  that  it  was  the  inquiry  of  Hooke  with 
respect  to  falling  bodies,  in  1G79,  which  led 
him  to  do  so,  but  that  he  thought  no  further 
on  the  subject,  being  then  engaged  in  other 
pursuits,  and  threw  aside  the  papers. 

But  further,  we  must  recollect  that  his  first 
rough  calculation  with  regard  to  the  moon, 
involved  only  the  consideration  of  a  circular 
orbit,  whereas  the  main  difficulty  was  in  the 
general  case  of  elliptic  motion.  Now,  in  a 
subsequent  letter  to  Halley,  Newton  expressly 
says  that  Hooke’s  letters  to  him  were  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  his  ‘  finding  the  method  of  determin¬ 
ing  figures,’  (the  forms  of  the  orbits  of  revolv¬ 
ing  bodies,)  ^  which,  when  I  had  tried  in  the 
ellipsis,  I  threw  the  calculation  by,  being 
upon  other  studies,  and  so  it  rested  for  about 
five  years,  till  upon  your  request  I  sougjit  for 
the  papers.’*  Being,  however,  unable  to  find 
these  precious  documents,  he  soon  after  sup¬ 
plied  the  deficiency  from  his  own  original 
resources,  by  working  out  the  whole  anew  ; 
that  is,  both  the  calculation  of  the  moon’s 
gravity  and  the  whole  theory  of  elliptic  mo¬ 
tion.  *  He  composed  near  a  dozen  propo¬ 
sitions,’  says  Dr.  Pemberton,  (Essay,  app. 
51,)  containing  the  outline  of  these  investiga¬ 
tions.  It  was  on  this  occasion,  as  far  as  ap¬ 
pears,  that  he  for  the  first  time  employed 
Picard’s  value  of  the  earth’s  radius  ;  and 
thus  established  a  more  perfect  coincidence 
of  theory  and  observation.  The  result  was 
communicated  to  Halley  in  November  1684. 

This  account  of  the  case  displays  in  a  sin¬ 
gular  degree  the  peculiarities  of  Newton’s 
character,  in  the  indifference  with  which  he 
seemed  to  regard  the  most  important  results 
of  his  greatest  intellectual  efforts  ; — doubtless 
from  the  unconscious  ease  with  which  he 
made  them.  It  is  further  remarkable,  that 
in  a  letter  to  Halley  some  time  after,!  New¬ 
ton  expressly  says,  that  he  had  collected  the 
law  of  the  inverse  squares  from  Kepler's 
theorems,  in  1661  ;  which  shows  that  even  at  a 
much  earlier  period  he  was  in  possession  of 
at  least  some  general  apprehension  of  the 
theory  of  central  forces. 

When  afterwards  he  had  demonstrated  it 
in  detail,  and  had  also  established  its  physical 
application  with  perfect  success — so  far  from 
betraying  a  nervous  anxiety  on  the  subject, 
he  thought  so  little  of  it  as  to  throw  aside  the 
investigation  and  mislay  the  papers  :  though 
he  readily  recalled  the  whole  when  pressed 
to  do  so  by  Halley. 

The  origin  of  the  received  story  is  easily 
traced  :  Dr.  Pemberton  gives  merely  a  gen¬ 
eral  statement,  which,  in  fact,  he  derived 
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from  his  conversations  with  Newton.  He  says 
merely,  that  in  1684,  at  Halley’s  request, 
Newton  resumed  his  calculations,  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  successful  result,  now  using  Picard’s 
measure.  This  was  somewhat  enlarged  upon 
by  Dr.  Robison,  (though  it  does  not  appear 
from  what  authority,)  who  describes  Newton 
as  learning  Picard’s  value  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Society :  when,  on  his  return  home, 
follow’s  the  calculation  scene  before  given. 

To  this  M.  Biot  adds  conjecturally,*  that 
it  probably  took  place  in  l(k?2.  And  lastly, 
in  the  translation  of  M.  Biot’s  Article  for  the 
Society  of  Useful  Knowledge,  the  probabili¬ 
ty  is  converted  into  certainty.  On  such  au¬ 
thority,  however,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
later  writers  should  have  repeated  the  narra¬ 
tive. 

This  capital  result  formed  the  clue  to  the 
whole  system  ;  but  there  was  still  much  to 
be  done  in  w  ork  in  jr  it  out.  Later  in  the 
same  year,  (1684,)  Halley  paid  Newton  a 
second  visit,  and  on  December  10,  he  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Royal  Society  the  result  of 
his  application,  but  without  going  into  any 
detail  of  the  discoveries. 

In  February  1685,  a  short  statement  of  the 
main  propositions,  including  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  elliptic  motion,  was  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society  by  Newton,  and  entered 
upon  their  Register.  This  valuable  record 
has,  for  the  first  time,  been  printed  in  the 
essay  before  us,t  and  it  is  remarkable  that  its 
contents  exactly  accord  with  the  description 
of  ‘  about  a  dozen  propositions,’  which  he 
composed  on  a  former  occasion. 

Now,  several  writers  have  assigned  1683 
as  the  date  of  this  communication,  most  pro¬ 
bably  on  the  authority  of  a  passage  in  the 
Commercium  Epistolicum,  in  which  this  date 
is  assigned,  though  from  what  w<  have  already 
seen  of  the  progress  of  the  business,  it  mani¬ 
festly  cannot  be  correct :  moreover,  Mr. 
Rigaud  has  carefully  ascertained  that  no 
such  notice  occurs  in  the  records  of  the  Royal 
Society,  while  there  is  a  distinct  minute  on 
December  10, 1684,  of  Halley’s  representation 
of  Newton’s  results,  in  which  a  request  is 
made  to  him  to  send  the  full  account  of 
them. 

But  there  is  a  further  circumstance  con¬ 
nected  with  this  point.  There  are  now,  first 
published,  two  memoranda,  which  exist  in 
Newton's  handwriting  in  the  Macclesfield 
collection — not  exactly  copies,  but  to  the  same 
purport — in  w  hich  he  speaks  generally  of  his 
first  communication  of  his  discoveries ;  in 
one  copy,  with  a  date  1683 ;  in  the  other  it 
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was  evidently  originally  the  same,  but  the  3 
has  been  altered  to  a  4.  The  document  is 
without  a  date,  but  most  probably  is  of  a 
much  later  period,  when  Newton  may  not 
have  accurately  remembered  the  year.*  Still 
the  error  is  remarkable,  and  we  shall  see  that 
unwarrantable  use  (at  least)  was  made  of  it. 

On  the  28th  of  April  1G8C,  the  complete 
Memoir  (equivalent  to  the  first  book  of  the 
Principiu)  was  presented,  and,  in  part,  read 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society.  The 
second  book  appears  to  have  been  sent  in 
March  1687,  though  no  formal  notice  of  it  is 
found.  The  third,  which  completes  the 
whole,  was  communicated  April  6,  1()87. 

In  a  letter  in  the  Macclesfield  collection ,t 
Newton  says — ‘  The  book  of  the  Principles 
was  writ  in  about  seventeen  or  eighteen 
months,  whereof  about  two  were  taken  up 
with  journeys,  and  the  MS.  was  sent  to  the 
Royal  Society  in  spring  1686  ;  and  the 
shortness  of  the  time  in  which  I  wrote  it, 
makes  me  not  ashamed  of  having  committed 
some  faults.’ 

And  when  we  consider  the  actual  nature 
and  contents  of  the  work,  our  surprise  is  ex¬ 
cited  rather  that  it  should  have  been  produc¬ 
ed  at  all  in  so  marvellously  short  a  time,  than 
that  it  should  have  imperfections.  The  mere 
composition,  arrangement,  transcription.,  and 
revision,  would  have  occupied  the  time,  in 
the  case  of  most  writers,  supposing  the  mate¬ 
rials  collected.  In  a  word,  we  can  only  re¬ 
gard  the  fact  of  the  singularly  rapid  produc¬ 
tion  of  such  a  work  as  a  palpable  proof,  that 
the  author  must  have  had  at  least  all  its 
main  doctrines  fully  developed  in  his  mind  a 
long  time  before,  though  they  very  probably 
may  have  lain  there  dormant  and  neglected; 
and  appearing  to  himself  obvious  truths,  he 
was  indifferent  to  drawing  them  out  in  form, 
or  putting  them  on  record,  until  urged  by  the 
importunities  of  his  friends. 

Anxiously  as  all  philosophers  had  been 
seeking  for  the  truths  disclosed  in  the  Prin- 
cipia,  yet  the  novelty  of  the  whole  train  of 
thought  by  which  they  were  there  developed, 
was  startling  to  their  apprehensions.  The 
complete  investigation  of  the  elliptic  theory 
involved  several  material  steps  of  a  kind  en¬ 
tirely  foreign  to  the  conceptions  even  of  the 
best  mathematicians.  The  demonstration  of 
Kepler’s  empirical  laws  as  necessary  dynami¬ 
cal  truths,  involved  ideas  entirely  novel.  The 
proof  of  the  equable  description  of  areas,  not 
merely  as  applying  to  the  planets,  but  as  an 
universal  theorem,  astonished  the  tardy  geo¬ 
metricians  by  the  rapidity  with  which  it  was 
educed  from  the  simple  composition  of  forces, 
and  an  elementary  theorem  of  Euclid  applied 

*  Essay,  Appendix,  p.  66.  t  Essay,  p.  92. 


to  the  analyzed  elements  of  the  motion  ;  and 
these  elements  again  recombined  by  the  aid 
of  that  refined  idea,  the  basis  of  the  fluxional 
calculus,  but  which,  in  its  geometrical  form, 
was  called  by  Newton  ‘  prime  and  ultimate 
ratios.’ 

It  was  by  nothing  more  than  a  happy  adap¬ 
tation  of  these  elementary  combinations,  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  conic  geometry  of  the  ancients, 
that  Newton  proved  the  path  of  a  body  mov¬ 
ing  under  the  influence  of  a  projectile  and  a 
central  force  (the  latter  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance)  to  be  always  one  of 
the  conic  sections,  and  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  an  ellipse.  Thence  immediately  re¬ 
sulted  the  necessary  truth  of  the  other  law  of 
Kepler,  (in  the  language  of  the  old  geometers,) 
the  sesquialter  proportion  of  the  times  ami 
distances.  A  vast  multitude  of  mathematical 
consequences  from  these  principles  now 
crowded  upon  Newton’s  mind,  which  he 
I  poured  forth  in  rich  profusion  on  the  pages 
of  the  Principia;  applying  to  a  vast  number 
of  truths  in  physico-mathematical  science, 
and  more  or  less  referring  to  cases  occurring 
in  the  system  of  the  world.  But  the  most 
material  were  those  relating  to  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  bodies,  and  the  motions  of  a  system 
I  subject  to  mutual  attractions. 

In  immediate  connection  with  the  last- 
named  views  it  w’as,  that  Ilorrox’s  theory  of 
the  moon,  and  his  experiment  showing  the 
motion  of  the  apsides^  were  now  to  receive 
their  physical  demonstration,  and  to  be  prov¬ 
ed  real  representations  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
When  Newton  began  to  apply  the  theory  of 
universal  gravitation  to  the  motion  of  the 
moon,  he  stx)n  perceived  that  the  cause  of  its 
inequalities  was  to  be  found  in  the  same 
principle  which  occasioned  the  general  ellip¬ 
tic  revolution  ;  in  other  words,  that  gravita¬ 
tion  which  influenced  it  with  respect  to  the 
earth,  also  affected  it  by  the  action  of  the  sun. 
In  a  word,  that  as  every  part  of  the  planetary 
w'orld  attracts  every  other  part,  so  every  por¬ 
tion  of  the  planetary  motions  is  more  or  less 
modified  by  every  other  portion.  In  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  moon,  more  particularly,  the 
motion  of  the  apsides  was  shown  to  be  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  same  general  principle. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  it  is  more 
surprising  that  Newton  should  have  carried 
the  investigation  so  far  as  he  did,  than  that  he 
should  have  failed,  from  a  remarkable  over¬ 
sight,  in  establishing  one  portion  of  the  truth 
in  the  lunar  theory  ;  in  which  the  error  after¬ 
wards  became  so  manifest,  that  the  fate  of  the 
whole  theory  of  gravitation  was  vibrating  in 
the  balance,  which  was  only  at  length  turned 
in  its  favor  by  the  happy  suggestions  of 
Clairault. 
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It  should  also  be  remarked,  as  was  pointed 
out  by  Flamstead,  that  in  one  passage  in  the 
Principia*  Newton  has  inadvertently  as¬ 
cribed  to  Halley  a  great  part  of  what  is  due 
to  Horrox.  It  is,  however,  a  manifest  mistake 
to  say,  (as  Martin,  the  compiler  of  the  ‘  Biogra- 
phia  Philosophica,’  does,)  that  Newton  ‘  made 
Ilorrox’s  theory  the  groundwork  of  all  his 
astronomy.'  He  is,  however,  confessedly  a 
writer  of  no  authority,  and  we  should  not  have 
noticed  this  remark,  had  it  not  been  unac¬ 
countably  adopted  by  Dr.  Hutton  in  his 
‘  Mathematical  Dictionary.’ 

In  our  sketch  of  the  preceding  history,  we 
have  clearly  enough  pointed  out  what  real 
approaches  towards  Newton’s  discovery  had 
been  made  by  others,  and  the  precise  point  at 
which  they  had  failed.  The  reading  of  his 
paper  at  the  Royal  Society  was  followed  by 
high  and  just  encomiums.  And  from  what 
we  have  seen  of  the  character  of  Hooke,  we 
shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  him,  after  the 
meeting,  loudly  disparaging  its  merits ;  setting 
up  a  claim  to  priority  on  his  own  part ;  and 
in  no  measured  terms  demanding  justice,  and 
even  insinuating  a  charge  of  plagiarism. 
After  what  we  have  stated,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  go  into  those  claims,  or  Newton’s 
reply  to  them.  Nor  need  we  remark  the 
candid  manner  in  w  hich,  in  the  Principia,  he 
acknowledges  the  claims  of  Wren,  Hooke, 
and  Halley,  in  regard  to  circular  orbits  ;  un¬ 
less  it  be  to  point  out  the  extraordinary  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  passage  given  by  Dr.  Thomson,  in 
his  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  where  he 
observes,  ‘  Newton,  in  his  “  Principia,”  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  the  doctrine  of  gravitation  had 
occurred  to  Hooke  and  Halley  about  the  same 
time  that  it  did  to  himself.’ — (P.  B40.) 

Hooke,  how'ever,  w^as  not  to  be  satisfied. 
Some  years  later  we  meet  with  a  curious  in¬ 
stance  of  the  pertinacity  of  his  mortified 
vanity  in  still  urging  his  already  refuted  pre¬ 
tensions. 

In  1813  there  w'as  printed  a  collection  of 
letters  from  originals  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
together  with  some  other  documents  from  the 
MSS.  of  Aubrey  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum. 
Among  these  is  a  letter  from  Aubrey  to  An¬ 
thony  Wood,  relative  to  Hooke’s  pretensions, 
which,  as  there  printed,  is  nearly  unintelli- 
•  gible.  But  Mr.  Rigaud  has  elicited  the  whole 
state  of  the  case,  at  once  explaining  the  ob¬ 
scurity  of  the  letter,  and  putting  in  an  amusing 
light  both  Hooke’s  egregious  vanity  and  insa¬ 
tiable  desire  of  celebrity  at  the  expense  of 
others,  and  his  friend  Aubrey’s  simplicity. 
The  fact  was  simply  this — Hooke  hearing  that 
Wood  was  engaged  on  iheAthenoi  Oxonienses, 

*  Book  iii.  p.  35,  schol, 


[Jan. 

w'as  in  a  fever  of  anxiety  to  be  immortalized 
in  that  chronicle.  He  accordingly  persuaded 
Aubrey  to  write  to  Wood,  suggesting,  as  if 
from  himself,  the  propriety  of  blazoning 
Hooke’s  achievements.  Aubrey,  however, 
being  unacquainted  with  science,  Hooke  in¬ 
serted  a  detailed  statement  of  his  claims,  and 
also  made  some  other  alterations  in  the  letter 
which  Aubrey  had  drawn  up.  The  original 
having  been  examined,  the  different  hand- 
w'ritings  fully  explain  the  mode  of  its  compo¬ 
sition.  As  an  amusing  specimen  we  will  give 
it — the  w'ords  in  brackets  marking  Hooke’s 
erasures,  and  the  italics  his  aelditions : — 

Sejttember  15,  16S9. 

‘Mr.  Wood  ! — Mr.  R.  Hooke,  R.S.S.,  did,  in 
Ano  1670,  write  a  discourse,  called  an  attempt 
to  prove  the  motion  of  the  earth,  w’hich  he  then 
read  to  the  Royal  Society,  hut  printed  it  in  the 

beginning  of  the  year  1674* . to  Sir  Jolm 

Cutler,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  wherein  he  has 
delivered  the.  theory  of  explaining  the  celestial 
j  motions  mechanically.  Ilis  words  are  these, 
pages  27,  28,  viz : — 

(Here  a  space  is  left.) 

‘About  nine  or  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Hooke  wTotc 
to  Mr.  Isaac  New’ton  of  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  to  make  a  demonstration  of  [if]  this 
theory,  not  telling  him  at  first  the  proportion  of 
the  gravity  to  tlie  distance,  [and]  nor  uhat  was 
the  curved  line  that  was  thereby  made. 

‘  Mr.  Newton,  [did  express,]  in  his  answ’cr  to 
the  letter,  did  express  that  he  had  not  thought  of 
it ;  and,  in  his  first  attempt  about  it,  he  calculated 
the  curve  by  supposing  the  attraction  to  he  the 
same  at  all  distances ;  upon  which  Mr.  Hooke 
told  him  in  his  next  letter  the  whole  of  his  hy¬ 
pothesis  ;  said  that  the  gravitation  w’as  reciprocal 
to  the  square  ol'tJie  distance,  which  would  make 
the  motion  in  an  ellipsis,  in  one  of  whose  foci  the 
sun  being  placed,  the  aphelion  and  perihelion  of 
the  planet  would  be  opposite  to  each  other  in  the 
same  line,  which  is  the  whole  celestial  theory  con¬ 
cerning  which  .Mr.  Newton  had  made  a  demon¬ 
stration,  not  at  all  owming  that  he  received  the 
first  intimation  of  it  from  Mr.  Hooke.  Likewise, 
Mr.  Newton  has,  in  the  same  book,  printed  some 
other  theories  and  experiments  of  Mr.  Hooke’s, 
as  that  about  the  oval  figure  of  the  earth  and  sea, 
without  acknowledging  from  w'hom  he  had  [it] 
them,  though  he  had  not  sent  it  up  with  the  other 
parts  of  his  book  till  near  a  montkjafler  this  th  eory 
was  read  to  the  Society  by  R  II.,  [Mr.  Hooke,] 
when  it  served  to  help  to  answer  Dr.  Wallis  his 
arguments  produced  in  the  It.  S.  against  it. 

‘  In  the  attempt  to  prove  the  motion  of  the  earth, 
d^c.,  printed  1674  ;  md  read  to  the  Royal  Society 
1671,  page  27,  line  31. 

(Here  follows  a  long  quotation  from  the  paper.) 

‘Mr.  Wood! — This  is  the  greatest  discovery 
in  nature  that  ever  was  since  the  world’s  creation. 
It  never  was  so  much  as  hinted  by  any  man  be¬ 
fore.  I  know  you  will  do  him  right.  I  hope  you 

*  The  words  arc  here  illegible. 
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may  read  his  hand.  I  wish  he  had  writ  plainer, 
and  atforded  a  little  more  paper. — Yours, 

‘  J.  Aubrey. 

‘Before  1  leave  this  town  1  will  get  of  him  a 
catalogue  of  what  he  hath  wrote,  and  as  mucli 
of  his  inventions  as  I  can;  but  they  are  many 
hundreds :  he  believes  not  fewer  than  a  thou¬ 
sand.  ’Tis  such  a  hard  matter  to  get  people  to 
do  themselves  right.’ 

Grievous  to  tell,  however,  this  powerful 
application  produced  no  effect.  Two  other 
more  moving  appeals  were  therefore  des¬ 
patched  as  follows : — 

‘  Lomloti,  September  15,  1691. 

‘Mr.  Hooke  told  me  (who  has  looked  over 
your  book)  that  you  have  left  out  some  eminent 
men.  You  have  not  either  mentioned  him,  which 
I  desired.  England  has  hardly  produced  a 
greater  wit,  viz.  for  mechanics.’ 

‘  Gresham  College,  March  2,  1691-2. 

‘Mr.  Wood, — I  acquainted  you  some  weeks 
since  that  Mr.  Hooke  (now  Dr.  Hooke)  desired 
you  to  do  him  the  favor  to  send  him  a  transcript 
of  what  you  are  to  print  concerning  him.  I  have 
not  yet  heard  from  you  about  it ;  and  Dr.  Hooke 
doth  again  this  day  earnestly  desire  you  would 
be  pleased  to  write  as  aforesaid  a.s  soon  as  you 
possibly  can:  for  it  doth  (he  says)  exceedingly 
concern  him.  He  will  repay  you  for  the  tran¬ 
scription,  which  I  shall  deliver  to  you  when  I 
come  to  you.’ 

This  does  seem  at  length  to  have  moved 
the  impenetrable  old  antiquary  ;  for  it  seems 
that  he  did  at  length  write ;  to  what  purport, 
however,  does  not  appear,  since  the  letter  vvas 
lost,  as  is  further  set  forth  in  the  following  : — 
‘  Tjondori,  March  3,  1691-2. 

‘  Mr.  Wood, — I  sent  jou  a  letter  some  weeks 
since,  that  Dr.  Hooke  remembers  him  very 
kindly  to  you,  and  does  earnestly  request  you  to 
do  him  the  favor  to  send  him  a  transcript  of  what 
you  intend  to  write  of  him,  with  all  possible 
speed ;  and  he  will  repay  you  for  the  transcribing. 
To  this  purpose  I  yesterday  left  a  letter  with  Mr. 
Bennet.  Bui  to-day,  speaking  with  Mr.  Bennei, 
he  tells  me  that  he  sent  a  letter  from  you  to  me, 
hy  the  penny-post,  on  Saturday  last :  my  land¬ 
lady  affirms  she  received  it  not.  Now,  your  book 
drawing  on  to  an  end,  1,  not  knowing  what  the 
consequence  of  that  letter  may  be,  thought  it  a 
sure  way  to  trouble  (you)  with  this  letter  by  the 
post’ 

^  April  13,  1692.  Gresham  College. 

‘  Dr.  Hooke  does  again  desire,  that,  if  you  do 
make  any  mention  concerning  him,  you  would 
furnish  him  with  a  copy  of  it  before  it  goes  to 
the  press,  and  he  will  gratify  you  in  any  thing 
that  is  equivalent  lie  remembers  him  kindly  to 
you,  and  will  be  ready  to  serve  you  in  any  thing 
that  may  lie  in  his  w’ay.’ 

This  last  rejoinder  explains  what  must  have 
been  the  cruel  tenor  of  the  lost  epistle.  W’^ood 
was  inexorable,  and  Hooke  was  left  to  digest, 
as  he  best  might,  the  bitter  moriihcation  of 
not  seeing  his  name  adorn  the  memorials  of 
the  Oxford  worthies. 


But  there  is  one  point  in  this  history  to 
which  we  must  not  omit  to  refer,  as  disclosing 
for  the  first  time  the  actual  obligations  under 
which  we,  at  the  present  day,  lie  to  an  indi¬ 
vidual  most  eminently  instrumental  in  bring¬ 
ing  Newton’s  discoveries  before  the  world ; 
and  for  this  disclosure,  and  for  clearing  up 
the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case,  pre¬ 
viously  involved  in  obscurity  and  mistake,  we 
are  indebted  once  more  entirely  to  the  search¬ 
ing  investigations  of  Mr.  Rigaud. 

On  the  reading  of  Newton’s  paper,  the 
Society,  as  a  body,  not  only  voted  a  letter  of 
thanks  to  the  author,  but  passed  a  resolution, 
recommending  to  the  Council  the  printing  of 
the  work.  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  on  May 
19th,  the  Society  more  precisely  ordered  that 
the  book  ‘  be  forthwith  printed  in  quarto,  of 
a  fair  letter,’  &.c. 

All  the  historians  mention  these  facts  gen¬ 
erally,  and  are  thence  led  to  state  that  the 
work  was  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

But  there  are  some  further  circumstances 
to  be  considered.  No  such  vote  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety  would  be  valid  without  the  sanction  of 
the  Council ;  and  it  appears  that  some  time 
elapsed  before  a  Council  was  held.  On  May 
22,  Halley  writes  to  Newton,  mentioning,  that 
the  Society  had  determined  to  print  his  work 
‘  at  their  own  charge,’  but  e.xplaining  the  delay 
of  the  sanction  of  the  Council,  assigning  as  a 
reason  the  absence  of  the  President  and  Vice- 
Presidents.  Our  author,  how'ever,  examines 
the  minutes,  and  finds  that,  in  the  interval, 
two  meetings  of  the  Society  were  held,  at 
each  of  which  a  Vice-President  filled  the 
chair.  The  real  cause,  therefore,  was  not 
exactly  what  was  professed. 

Now,  the  Society  was,  at  that  time,  in  the 
habit  both  of  printing  works  of  science  at  their 
expense  as  a  body — of  giving  sums  towards 
such  publications — and  often,  individually, 
the  members  contributed  towards  such  ob¬ 
jects.  Upon  a  close  examination  of  the  rec¬ 
ords,  no  notice  of  any  such  assistance  to¬ 
wards  the  publication  of  the  Principia  ap¬ 
pears.  But  there  is  a  circumstance  which 
throws  light  upon  this  :  they  had  very  recent¬ 
ly  expended  a  large  sum  on  a  very  e.xpen- 
sive  work  of  natural  history,*  by  which  their 
finances  were  greatly  impaired,  and  for  some 
years  they  were  thus  prevented  from  engaging 
in  any  similar  undertakings. 

At  length  on  the  2d  of  June,  a  Council 
was  held,  w’hich  exhibited  a  great  falling  oft 
from  the  ardor  of  the  first  resolution  of  the 
Society  ;  it  w'as  dryly  resolved,  ‘  That  Mr. 
Newton’s  book  be  printed,  and  that  E.  Ilal- 

*  Willoughby,  Dt  Historia  Piscium. 
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ley  shall  undertake  the  business  of  looking 
after  it,  and  printing  it  at  his  own  charge ; 
which  he  engaged  to  do.’  The  wording  of 
this  minute  has  been  thought  ambiguous  ;  but 
the  true  sense  seems  to  be  thel  iteral  fact,  that 
the  whole  was  undertaken  by  Halley  ;  and 
the  title-page  of  the  Principia  attests  that  it 
was  publishedjM55w  (but  not  sumpfibus)  Socie¬ 
tal  is  Regicp. 

Halley  was  not  at  that  time  in  affluent  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  it  appears  that  he  was  then  mar¬ 
ried,  and  had  a  family — that  his  father  had 
lately  died,  leaving  only  a  very  impoverished 
fortune — and  the  sale  of  such  a  work  would 
not  be  likely  to  remunerate  him.  The  edi¬ 
tion  w'as  probably  not  large,  and  the  price 
was  only  ten  or  twelve  shillings.  It  w'as  a 
small  quarto  volume.  He  was  therefore  en¬ 
countering  a  pecuniary  risk  far  from  trilling 
in  comparison  w  ith  his  means  of  meeting  it. 

Besides  any  difficulties  of  this  kind,  he  had 
to  contend  with  Newton’s  extreme  reluc¬ 
tance  to  commit  himself  to  the  public,  his 
frequent  delays,  and  lastly,  when  disgusted 
with  Hooke’s  envious  claims,  his  determi¬ 
nation  to  discontinue  the  work,  and  suppress 
the  third  book  altogether  ;  against  this,  how¬ 
ever,  Halley  successfully  remonstrated. 
Thus  we  cannot  but  concur  in  the  justice  of 
our  author’s  remarks* — ‘  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  form  a 
sufficient  estimate  of  the  immense  obligation 
which  the  world  ow'es  in  this  respect  to  Hal¬ 
ley,  w'ithout  whose  great  zeal,  able  man¬ 
agement,  unw'earied  perseverance,  scientific 
attainments,  and  disinterested  generosity, 
the  Principia  might  never  have  been  pub¬ 
lished.  Every  one  of  these  qualities  was  re¬ 
quired  for  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 
Newton  printed  nothing  of  any  importance 
for  himself,  and,  if  not  urged  to  it,  would 
probably  never  have  drawn  up  this  great 
w'ork,  or  after  it  had  been  drawn  up,  he 
would,  if  left  to  himself,  have  suppressed  a 
considerable  portion  of  it.  It  likewise  was 
not  a  treatise  which,  if  it  had  failed  of  im¬ 
mediately  finding  an  editor,  might  after  a 
time  have  come  out  under  other  auspices  : 
*  *  *  the  pecuniary  risk  in  the  present 

case  must  have  been  considerable ;  but  Hal¬ 
ley  nobly  met  it,  though  he  had  to  provide 
for  the  disbursement  precisely  at  that  period 
of  his  life  when  he  could  least  afford  it.’ 

Passing  over  some  details  of  minor  delays, 
into  all  which  our  author  most  minutely  ex¬ 
amines,  the  printing  proceeded  w’ith  due  dili¬ 
gence  after  February  1687.  The  book  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  published  about  midsum¬ 
mer  in  that  year.  About  1709  we  learn  that 
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copies  had  become  very  scarce,  tw'o  guin¬ 
eas  having  been  given  for  one.  This  occa¬ 
sioned  a  demand  for  the  second  edition,  w  hich 
under  the  able  superintendence  of  Cotes,  aji- 
peared  in  17  U3,  having  given  rise  to  tliat  co¬ 
pious  discussion  of  all  points  in  which  im¬ 
provements  could  be  introduced,  w’hich 
forms  the  mass  of  MS.  correspondence  of 
Newton  and  Cotes,  to  the  number  of  300 
letters,  preserved  in  Trinity  College  Library. 
With  respect  to  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
Principia,  there  is  little  to  be  said.  Still, 
however,  our  author  never  loses  sight  of  his 
object  to  collect  whatever  information  is  to 
be  found,  or  at  least  to  guide  others  to  the 
sources  of  it.  The  thir  d  edition  appeared 
under  the  editorship  of  Dr!Peniberton  in  1726, 
the  year  before  Newton’s  death.  Notwith¬ 
standing  his  great  age,  (eighty-four,)  he  took 
a  lively  interest  in  it,  and  since  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  second  edition,  had  continued  to 
note  down  improvements  to  be  intrcduccd. 
Bishop  Horseley  speaks  of  copies  containing 
such  notes,  bnt  without  mentioning  where 
they  are  deposited.  Pemberton  also  says, 
that  a  ^reat  number  of  letters  passed  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  Newton  on  the  subject. 
These  have  not  been  discovered.  But  Mr. 
Rigaud  still  does  not  give  up  the  scent ; — 
he  finds  that  Pemberton  had  a  niece,  that 
to  her  his  papers  descended  on  his  death  in 
1771 ; — that  she  married  a  Mr  Miles,  a  tim¬ 
ber  merchant  in  Rotherhithe  : — that  he  was 
alive  in  1788,  and  had  sons  ; — ifthey  or  their 
descendants  could  be  traced,  something 
might  perhaps  be  learnt  of  these  valuable 
relics. 

Mr.  Rigaud  likewise  examines  one  more 
of  the  many  erroneous  statements  w  hich  have 
gone  forth  respecting  the  Principia,*  to  the 
effect  that  the  celebrated  David  Gregory  was 
intrusted  with  a  manuscript  copy,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  observations  on  it ;  of 
wdiich  Newton  availed  himself  in  the  second 
edition,  they  having  come  too  late  for  the  first 
publication.  To  say  nothing  of  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  the  story,  the  facts  are  easily  suscep¬ 
tible  of  beincr  ascertained ;  since  the  maim- 
scripts  belonging  to  Gregory  have  been  care¬ 
fully  preserved  by  his  descendants,  and  one 
of  them  is  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  Among  the  papers  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Gregory’s  family,  there  is  an  auto¬ 
graph  manuscript  of'Newton,  containing  a 
number  of  remarks  on  certain  parts  of  the 
third  book,  and  a  large  collection  of  the 
opinions  of  the  ancient  philosophers  as  to  the 
system  of  the  w'orld ;  but  this  is  clearly  not 
w  hat  is  referred  to,  nor  does  it  contain  any 
thing  of  material  value. 

*  Essay,  p.  70. 
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The  manuscript  in  the  Edinburgh  Univer¬ 
sity  Library  consists,  indeed,  of  a  long  series 
of  notes  on  the  ‘  Principia,’  but  manifestly 
not  of  a  kind  designed  for  editorial  purposes, 
being  simply  Gregory’s  own  remarks  and  il¬ 
lustrations  while  regularly  studying  the  work  : 
they  are  marked  with  dates,  as  he  succes¬ 
sively  went  through  the  different  parts  of  it 
— the  earliest  being  September  1687,  the  last 
January  1()94.  He  thus  did  not  begin  till 
the  first  edition  was  published,  (p.  98;)  and 
Flamstead  expressly  mentions  that  a  copy 
was  presented  to  Gregory,  and  that  he  dili¬ 
gently  studied  and  commented  upon  it. — (P. 
80.) 

Among  the  most  marked  peculiarities  of 
Newton’s  character,  were  that  extreme  love 
of  retirement  and  repose-^that  shrinking 
from  publicity,  and  morbid  anxiety  to  avoid 
whatever  might  involve  him  in  controversy — 
which,  throughout  his  life,  appear  to  have 
been  his  ruling  feelings;  and,  by  a  singular 
fatality,  the  indulgence  in  them  in  several 
instances  mainly  contributed  to  precipitate 
him  into  those  very  evils  he  so  earnestly 
sought  to  shun. 

In  no  instance  was  this  more  remarkably 
verified  than  in  regard  to  the  discovery  of 
Fluxions.  We  are  not  going  to  enter  upon 
the  history  of  that  memorable  dispute  further 
than  just  to  notice,  that,  among  the  records 
before  us,  there  is  printed  for  the  first  time* 
an  original  paper,  in  Newton’s  handwriting, 
from  the  Macclesfield  Collection,  containing 
his  abstract  of  the  first  principle  of  that  great 
invention,  dated  November  13,  16()5.  The 
editor  also  describes  three  other  original  ver- 
sions  of  the  same,  in  slightly  different  forms, 
with  dates  in  that  year  and  the  following,  the 
latest  being  October  1666.  Had  Newton  but 
summoned  up  resolution  enough  to  publish 
this  short  paper  at  an  early  period,  how  com¬ 
pletely  would  that  step  have  prevented  all  the 
subsequent  controversy,  so  annoying  to  him¬ 
self,  and  so  lamentable  in  its  consequences! 
His  first  published  statement  of  the  method, 
and  that  under  a  different  and  peculiar  form, 
was  in  the  lemmas  to  the  Principia  in  1687. 
Now,  Liebnitz,  it  is  well  known,  published 
the  principles  of  his  original  invention,  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same,  though  under  a  different 
notation  and  name,  in  16*^4.  In  the  Com- 
mcrcium  Epistolirum,  drawn  up  as  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  Newton’s  claims  of  priority,  (in 
1712,)  there  is  a  passage  acknowledging  the 
above  date  of  Liebnitz’s  paper,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  adding,  that  in  1683  Newton  had  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Royal  Society  the  chief 
propositions  of  the  Principia;  which  must 


be  construed  to  include  the  lemmas — thus 
giving  ‘  the  Prime  and  ultimate  Ratios’  a 
year  of  priority  in  publication  over  Liebnitz’s 
‘  Differential  Calculus.’ 

We  before  referred  to  memoranda  of  New¬ 
ton’s,  in  which  that  singular  error  in  the  date 
IS  committed.  From  similarity,  and  even 
identity  of  expression,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  passage  in  the  Commcrciutn  Episto- 
licum  was  drawn  up  from  those  memoranda. 
A  cloud  hangs  over  this  false  date  which  we 
have  no  means  of  penetrating  or  clearing 
away.  Those  who  thus  applied  it,  however, 
overshot  their  mark ;  for,  even  were  the  date 
admissible,  the  first  communication  referred 
to,  as  it  stands  in  the  register  of  the  Royal 
Society,  does  not  contain  the  lemmas,  nor  any 
precise  reference  to  prime  and  ultimate 
ratios;  those  parts  of  the  demonstrations  in 
which  they  occur  in  the  ‘  Principia,^  being 
here  very  briefly  expressed  in  the  language 
of  injinitesimals  ;  and  consequently  implying 
no  positive  introduction  of  the  peculiarities 
of  i\\e  jluxional  principle. 

In  the  later  portion  of  this  series  of  cor¬ 
respondence  there  is  one  character  brought 
to  our  notice,  of  whom  we  believe  little  has 
before  been  heard.  John  Logan,  of  a  qua- 
ker  family  in  Ireland,  went  out  to  America  in 
1669,  as  secretary  to  William  Penn,  and  was 
actively  engaged  in  the  subsequent  affairs  of 
his  colony.  He  carried  out  with  him,  to  the 
New  World,  a  large  stock  of  general  litera¬ 
ture,  together  with  great  skill  in  botany,  for 
which  he  found  an  ample  field  in  those  as  yet 
untrodden  regions ;  and  in  the  cultivation  of 
which  he  kept  up  a  correspondence  w’ith 
Linnaeus.  To  this  he  added  a  powerful  tal¬ 
ent  for  mathematics,  attested  by  several  of 
his  letters  to  Jones.* 

We  will  allude  briefly  to  the  contents  of  one 
of  these,  as  referring  to  a  question  of  some 
interest,  which  was  much  discussed  several 
years  ago,  and  was  finally  cleared  up  by  the 
inquiries  of  Mr.  Rigaud  in  another  publica¬ 
tion,  (Nautical  Magazine,  No.  21,)  viz.,  the 
claim  to  the  first  invention  of  that  instrument 
so  invaluable  to  our  nautical  operations, — 
Hadley’s  quadrant ;  an  instrument  created  as 
it  were  for  use  at  sea,  and  literally  out  of  its 
element  when  employed  on  shore.  This  in¬ 
comparable  invention,  it  is  well  known,  was 
at  onetime  claimed  for  America,  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  one  Thomas  Godfrey,  a  working  gla¬ 
zier  of  Philadelphia,  but  a  man  of  very  origi¬ 
nal  mathematical  powers.  Logan  writes  on 
his  behalf  to  Jones,  communicating  for  the 
Royal  Society,  a  description  of  his  invention, 
in  1732.  In  a  subsequent  letter  he  is  much 
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disappointed  in  finding  it  unnoticed.  But  this 
is  explained  by  the  circumstance,  that  two 
years  before  Hadley  had  communicated  his  in¬ 
vention  to  the  same  quarter,  and  it  had  been 
published  in  the  PhilosophicalTransactions  for 
1701.  They  were,  in  fact,  both  original  and 
independent  inventors  of  the  same  instrument, 
but  Hadley  enjoyed  the  priority  in  time. 
They  were,  however,  both  found  afterwards 
to  have  been  anticipated  in  the  idea  (though 
it  was  not  published)  by  Newton,  who  com¬ 
municated  it  to  Halley  in  1700  ;  but  the  paper 
beinjT  mishfnl,  it  was  not  found  till  after  his 
death  in  1742,  when  it  was  for  the  first  time 
published. 

The  story  told  in  proof  of  the  originality  of 
Godfrey’s  idea  is,  like  some  others  of  the  kind, 
a  little  dubious,  but  to  this  effect : — He  was 
engaged  in  his  calling  in  mending  a  window, 
when,  just  opposite,  a  girl  was  filling  her  pail 
at  a  pump.  Though  a  philosopher,  he  could 
not  help  looking  round — but  only  to  see  the 
rays  of  the  sun  glancing  from  the  water  in  the 
pail  to  a  pane  of  glass  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  and  in  which  he  saw  its  image  again 
reflected.  Others  say  that  the  girl  and  the 
pail  are  apocryphal,  and  that  their  place  was 
supplied  by  a  second  pane  of  glass  in  his  other 
hand.  Either  way,  however,  he  thus  conceiv¬ 
ed  the  idea  that  an  image  of  an  object,  after 
two  reflections,  might  be  made  to  coincide 
with  another  seen  directly,  and  their  angular 
separation  measured  by  the  inclination  of  the 
reflectors. 

In  what  has  preceded,  (at  too  great  a 
length  we  fear  for  some  of  our  readers,)  we 
have  brought  together  some  of  the  multifari¬ 
ous  details  so  critically  established  and  indus¬ 
triously  collected  in  the  volumes  before  us. 
We  have  confined  ourselves  chiefly  to  those 
points  which  refer  to  Newton  himself,  and 
those  of  his  fellow-laborers  whose  researches 
bear  directly  upon  his  ;  and  the  elucidation 
of  whose  history  and  pursuits  is  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  scientific  history  of  their  day,  in 
the  direct  line  of  inquiry  leading  to  its  high¬ 
est  disclosures.  We  could  easily  go  on  to  a 
far  greater  extent,  among  the  materials  so 
abundantly  supplied,  to  trace  the  further  pro¬ 
gress  of  those  discoveries  whose  first  establish- 
ment  we  have  now  reviewed,  and  to  exhibit  in 
the  lives  and  pursuits  of  the  succeeding  race 
of  those  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  science, 
the  fruits  of  an  increasing  taste  and  more  ex¬ 
tended  encouragement  of  these  studies. 

In  this  imperfect  outline  there  are,  of 
course,  many  parts  of  the  Newtonian  system, 
not  to  mention  other  branches,  to  which  we 
have  not  so  much  as  alluded,  but  which  equal¬ 
ly  entered  into  the  discussions  of  that  period, 
as  they  have  furnished  matter  of  continued 
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research  in  their  further  development  to  the 
philosophers  of  subseijuent  times  down  to  the 
present  day.  But  we  have  already  reached 
our  prescribed  limits,  and  must  draw  to  a 
close. 

Science  is  of  no  country  ; — but  neverthe¬ 
less  we  cannot  help  feeling  some  national 
pride  in  the  circumstance  that  physical  as¬ 
tronomy  was  the  creation  of  British  genius. 
And  though  for  an  age  after  Newton,  it  migra¬ 
ted  to  the  Continental  schools,  and  received 
its  great  extensions  from  the  talents  and  re¬ 
searches  of  Bernouilli  and  Euler — of  Lagrange 
and  Laplace — of  Gauss  and  Plana ; — yet  at  the 
present  day  distinct  evidence  of  its  return  to 
its  native  land  has  been  afforded,  in  the  high¬ 
er  developments  and  improvements  of  Ivory 
and  Airey  in  the  intricacies  of  the  planetary 
perturbations,  of  Whewcll  and  Lubbock  on  the 
tides,  and  of  the  last-named  philosopher  on 
the  lunar  theory.  Besides  the  wonderful  exten¬ 
sion  of  gravitation  to  the  systems  of  double  stars 
elicited  by  Herschel,  the  science  has  lieen 
graced  by  the  aid  of  a  female  mathematician, 
and  promoted  by  other  recent  investigations 
of  high  promise — especially  those  of  Mr.  Har- 
greave  ;  while  in  half  a  century  hence,  within 
which  time  the  philosophers  of  Europe  may 
have  read  and  understood  them,  the  most 
transcendental  views  of  the  whole  mathemati¬ 
cal  theory  will  be  inseparably  associated  with 
the  name  of  the  Astronomer-Royal  of  Ireland. 

But  looking  at  physical  science  as  to  its 
general  reception  at  the  present  day,  and  its 
relation  to  higher  objects,  in  the  spirit  with 
which  such  pursuits  are  commonly  regarded, 
we  perceive  two  opposite  extreme  manifesta¬ 
tions,  each  equally  pernicious  in  its  tendency. 
On  the  one  hand,  a  prevalent  affectation  of 
plausible  but  shallow  pretensions  to  a  philoso¬ 
phic  spirit,  too  often  associated  with  the  fliji- 
pant  dogmatism  of  unbelief,  which,  to  all  com¬ 
petently  informed  persons,  sufliciently  refute 
themselves :  though,  working  upon  the  mass 
of  ignorance,  their  specious  sophistry  may 
often  produce  fatal  effects  :  but  with  igno¬ 
rance  alone  they  are  powerful — increasing 
knowledge  is  their  sure  preventive  and  cure. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  hear  the  yet  more  pre¬ 
posterous  assumption  of  a  tone  of  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  condemnation  of  all  scientific  pursuits, 
on  professedly  religious  grounds,  as  perni¬ 
cious,  immoral,  and  sinful.  These  notions, 
honestly  adopted,  often  merely  betray,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  advance  them,  an  equal  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
jects  which  they  thus  presume  to  censure,  and 
of  the  spirit  of  Christianity  which  they  are  so 
zealous  to  uphold.  But  unfortunately  we 
also  find  these  views  too  often  maintained  hy 
those  whose  attainments  and  abilities  place 
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them  above  the  suspicion  of  ignorance,  and 
who  therefore  stand  amenable  to  a  heavier 
charge ; — men  who  perfectly  well  know  the 
real  tendency  of  their  solemn  disparagements 
of  human  reason — whose  deductions,  as  they 
affirm,  are  wholly  insufficient  to  prove  the 
existence  of  a  God — and  who  aggravate  unbe¬ 
lief  by  the  gratuitous  mockery  of  high  reli¬ 
gious  professions. 

The  evidences  ofnatural  theology  are  taunt¬ 
ed  cn  the  one  hand  as  futile  and  childish  ; 
on  the  other,  decried  as  irreverent  and  profane, 
by  those  who  in  either  case  equally  regard 
them  as  unable  to  bear  examination.  We 
are  openly  told  that  it  is  the  legitimate  result 
of  true  philosophy  to  discard  all  notions  of 
final  causes, — on  the  one  hand  by  a  French 
philosophic,  who  is  in  consequence  set  down 
as  an  atheist ;  and  on  the  other  by  a  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  Established  Church,  who  in  con¬ 
sequence  is  applauded  as  transcendentally  or¬ 
thodox.  Thus,  the  selfsame  language  from 
one  party  is  called  infidelity ;  from  another. 
Catholic  truth. 

The  remedy  for  such  evils,  we  are  per¬ 
suaded,  is  to  be  found  in  the  banishment  of  all 
mystified  and  irrational  notions  of  the  grounds 
and  evidences  of  religion  ;  and  in  the  syste¬ 
matic  enforcement  of  a  deeply  laid  and  solid 
basis  of  physical  science,  as  an  integrant  part 
of  education  ; — leading  to  a  just  apprehension 
of  the  real  nature  of  final  causes,  not  merely 
in  the  limited  sense  of  means  and  end^  but  in 
the  extended  meaning  of  the  evidences  ofde- 
sign  and  mind,  in  the  order ^  arrangement,  and 
harmony,  of  the  laws  of  the  material  universe. 


DAMAGED  GOODS. 

From  the  Journal  of  the  Belles  Letires. 

’Twas  Virtue  roam’d  along  the  shore — 

An  Indian  shore  all  strewn  with  corals, 
Weeping  and  wailing  evermore, 

For  Vice  had  spoiled  her  case  of  Morals. 

For  Madam  Virtue,  it  appeared, 

Had  started  trade,  being  rather  clever, 

And  got  weak  morals  starch’d  and  clear’d, 
And  warrarticd  more  firm  than  ever. 

But  just  that  moment,  in  a  case 
That  cost  her  many  a  month’s  attention, 
That  vixen  Vice  had  put  her  face, 

And  damaged  more  than  we  may  mention. 

Near  Friendship,  pure  as  driven  snow, 

V'ice  placed,  with  feeling  truly  elfish, 
Self-interest,  Friendship’s  mortal  foe. 

And  ours — for  w  ho  can  love  what’s  selfish  } 

To  Patriotism,  bold  and  calm, 

Austere  as  any  Greek  or  Roman, 

Vice  gave  an  ever-itching  palm, 

A  gift  of  sure  disgrace  the  omen. 
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To  Love,  whose  beauty  reign’d  supreme. 

From  glowing  cheek  to  zone  so  taper, 

She  gave  false  Hope’s  betraying  beam. 

And  Flattery  roll’d  in  scented  paper. 

Nay,  e’en  Integrity  that  stood, 

And  high-born  llonor  call’d  his  brother. 

Changed  sides,  and  cross’d  the  golden  Hood, 
Whilst  Honor  starved  upon  the  other. 

In  short,  ’twas  very  clear  to  Sense — 

The  sense  that  Virtue’s  famed  for  showing — 

Such  morals  were  a  mere  pretence ; 

But  then  they  were  the  morals  going. 

Sigh’d  Virtue,  After  all  my  pains, 

’Tw'erc  hard  to  lay  on  an  embargo ; 

So  Virtue  look’d  but  at  her  gains, 

And  never  shipp’d  a  larger  cargo. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

’Tis  said,  but  strange  things  meet  one’s  cars, 
That  Virtue,  though  she  might  seem  tripping. 

Was  really  blinded  by  her  tears, 

And  did  not  sec  what  she  was  shipping. 

Mercury. 


The  Nelson  Monument. — The  statue  of  our  im¬ 
mortal  Admiral  is  about  to  be  mast-headed  on  the 
Trafalgar-square  pillar ;  and  yesterday  and  to-day 
admission  for  the  public  to  see  it  on  terra  frma  has 
been  very  properly  accorded.  A  previous  view  en¬ 
ables  us  to  speak  of  it  as  a  work  which  does  honor 
to  the  skill  of  Mr.  Baily.  The  gigantic  figure  is 
well-posed,  and  the  likeness  exceedingly  good,  with 
a  dignified,  calm,  and  noble  expression.  Nelson  is 
in  uniform,  with  his  stars  and  other  decorations,  in 
attitude  standing  easily  but  firmly  on  a  circular 
plinth.  A  massive  coil  of  cable  behind  him  sustains 
the  limbs  and  lower  parts,  which  would  otherwise 
lack  solidity.  The  left  hand  rests  on  a  bronze 
sword  about  eight  feet  in  length.  The  statue  itself 
is  of  a  compact  hard  stone,  from  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
clcuch’s  quarries  at  Granton,  near  Edinburgh,  of 
rather  a  rich  greyish  brown  color,  with  small  quartz 
or  micaceous  sparkles.  It  is  17  feet  6  inches  in 
I  height,  from  the  pedestal  to  the  top  of  the  cocked- 
hat,  which  is  placed  squarely  on  the  head,  with  the 
pinch  upon  the  brow.  Preparations  for  elevating 
It  to  the  summit  of  the  column  have  been  made; 
and  it  will  be  raised  in  three  pieces  or  divisions ; 
the  left  arm,  about  7  ewt ,  being  separable  from 
under  the  epaulette  ;  the  upper  portion  of  the  body, 
separable  at  the  waist,  and  weighing  5  tons ;  and 
the  lower  parts,  cable,  limbs,  plinth,  &.c.  weighing 
no  less  than  11  tons.  This  is  the  mufrnum  opus 
fur  the  pulleys  ;  but  the  scaffolding  and  apparatus 
are  so  excellently  contrived,  that  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  the  result.  Upon  the  ground,  the  talent  dis¬ 
played  by  the  eminent  artist  who  l^as  executed  this 
design  merits  our  highest  praise  ;  and  we  only  regret 
that  so  able  a  production  should  be  on  the  eve  of 
being  ipromoted  so  far  from  the  sight.  ’ 

The  interior  of  the  Square  (by  the  by)  is  laid  out 
for  two  fountains  of  irregular  form  ;  and  bas  several 
rows  of  massive,  round,  and  capped  granite  posts, 
about  4  feet  high.  The  terrace  along  the  front  of 
the  National  Gallery,  with  a  wide  stair  at  each  end, 
looks  well,  though  from  the  boarding  biung  still 
up,  and  masses  of  rubbish  and  scaffolds,  &c.  every¬ 
where  about,  the  general  effect  cannot  be  fairly 
ascertained.  The  greatest  improvement  will  be  to 
get  these  impediments  removed  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible. — Lit.  iiaz. 
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[Agreeably  to  our  notification  in  the  last  Literary  Gaiette,  we 
now  give  inserion  to  Mr.  Osburn’s  valuable  paper  on 
Egyptian  funereal  papyri.] 

The  great  Ritual,  or  book  of  the  dead,  is  a 
roll  of  papyrus,  containing  a  formula  or  direc¬ 
tory  of  the  adventures  of  the  soul  after  death, 
according  to  the  notions  of  the  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tians.  Copies  of  the  ritual  are  not  unfrcquenlly 
found  in  the  tombs  and  mummy-pits  of  Egypt. 
Numbersof  them  have  been  brought  to  Europe, 
and  the  collection  of  them  in  the  Museum  is  a 
very  extensive  one. 

Uelerring  to  a  copy  of  one  of  these  singular 
but  hitherto  wcll-nigli  unknown  documents  in  his 
hand,  Mr.  O.  explained  it  to  consist  of  three  great 
divisions,  all  of  which  are  very  seldom  found  in 
the  same  copy.  The  first,  which  is  divided  into 
four  chapters,  represents  in  vignette  the  funeral 
procession  with  the  otferings  made  to  Phre  the 
rising,  and  A  thorn  the  setting,  sun.  The  second 
part  contains  tlie  adventures  of  the  soul  in  the 
world  underground  until  its  reunion  with  the 
embalmed  body,  and  the  judgment  of  the  whole 
man  in  the  hall  of  the  two  Themes,  or  truths, 
before  the  bar  of  Athom,  or  Osiris.  The  third, 
part  relates  the  remaining  adventures  of  the 
dead  before  the  manifestation  to  light,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  resuscitation  on  the  return  to 
life  and  the  upper  world,  which  is  the  grand 
aim  of  their  psychology.  Sone  general  remarks 
upon  the  second  part  of  this  formulary,  serving 
to  make  its  contents  and  meaning  in  some  de¬ 
gree  intelligible,  were  nearly  as  follows. 

In  all  the  best  copies  this  part  of  the  ritual  is 
introduced  by  four  vignettes,  placed  the  one  un¬ 
der  the  other,  and  occupying  the  entire  breadth 
of  the  papyrus.  The  uppermost  of  these  vig¬ 
nettes  represents  a  boat  with  divinities.  On  re¬ 
ference  to  the  square  zodiac  at  Ombos,  we  find 
this  to  be  the  bark  of  the  sun  in  the  twelfth  liour 
of  the  day.  On  board  this  bark  is  the  soul  of  the 
deceased  person  kneeling  to  Athom,  the  setting 
sun.  Tlie  succeeding  picture  represents  the 
disc  of  the  sun  having  just  sunk  below  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  the  visible  heaven,  when  two  goddesses, 
probably  Isis  and  Nephthys,  open  the  right  and 
left  portals  of  the  west  to  receive  him.  It  was 
plainly  designed  to  indicate  by  this,  that  the 
soul  went  into  the  nether  world  in  the  bark  ol 
the  sun  at  sunset.  In  the  third  vignette,  Sol 
(accompanied,  of  course,  by  the  soul)  is  receiv¬ 
ed  into  the  arms  of  Athom,  the  god  of  the  set¬ 
ting  sun,  and  of  Heliopolis.  On  each  side  of 
the  god  are  four  apes,  or  xcroxtfjraP.ot,  who  in 
every  part  of  the  ritual  represent  the  ministers 
of  vengeance.  ‘They  are  accusing  the  deceased 
of  the  crimes  he  had  committed  while  on  earth ; 
but  he  is  protected  from  them  by  the  god  Athom, 
having  secured  his  patronage  by  the  rich  obla- 
tion.s,  the  representation  of  which,  and  the  pray¬ 
er  winch  accompanied  them,  formed  the  conclu¬ 
ding  chapter  of  the  preceding  part  of  the  ritual. 
The  hieroglyphic  text  here,  as  almost  every¬ 
where  else  in  this  part  of  the  ritual,  is  a  dialogue. 
The  deceased,  at  the  termination  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  part,  had  asked  for  the  god’s  protection. 
The  god  replies  to  him,  granting  it;  he  also  de¬ 
clares  to  the  deceased  certain  of  his  titles;  as — 
“  I  am  Ailioin,  the  slayer  of  mine  enemies  in  the 


new  moon  (an  expression  which  the  zodiac  at 
Ombos  makes  perfectly  intelligible).  I  am 
the  great  god,  firm  for  ever  on  tlie  waters 
of  the  new  moon.  1  am  the  lather  of  the 
gods,  otherwise  called  PH,  wliose  name  is  in 
that  of  all  the  gods.  I  am  the  sun  in  his  three 
dominions.  I  am  Athom  in  his  disc  shining 
from  between  the  two  mountains  eastward 
in  heaven.”  The  new  moon  is  the  celestial 
Nile  ;  or,  in  other  wonls,  the  course  of  the  sun 
in  the  visible  heavens,  which  the  Egyptians  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  huge  abyss,  or  river  of  water,  along 
which  the  sun  passed  in  twelve  barks,  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  twelve  hours  of  the  day.  It  is 
said  in  another  part  of  the  ritual,  that  in  the 
new  moon  there  are  no  fishes,  but  many  long 
snakes.  These  were  the  enemies  with  which 
Athom  contended  there,  as  we  find  from  the 
Ombite  zodiac.  The  won!  PH.  the  sun,  con¬ 
cludes  the  hieroglyphic  names  of  all  the  princi¬ 
pal  gods,  as  Ainoun-re,  and  a  number  of  others. 
This  explains  the  phrase  “  whose  name,”  iScc. 
The  sun  in  his  three  dominions  alludes  to  the 
triple  division  of  the  entire  circle  of  liis  diurnal 
course.  The  four  hours  immediately  before  and 
the  four  hours  immediately  after  sunset  belong¬ 
ed  to  Athom,  the  eight  hours  of  night  to  Osiris, 
and  the  eight  hours  of  morning  and  noon  to 
Phre,  the  divine  hawk,  i.  c.  the  rising  sun.  The 
expression  denotes  that  three  constitute  a  triple 
manifestation  of  one  and  the  same  being.  The 
soul  responds  to  this  gracious  assurance,  “  I 
conquer  through  my  lather  Phre:  the  arm  of 
the  gods  hath  fought.” 

“  The  divine  lord  of  destruction  falls  upon  the 
apes. 

He  who  is  the  president  of  this  region  hath 
given  them  battle. 

While  Osiris  hath  refreshed  me,  he  is  the 
west  wherein  the  souls  feast 

Whom  Osiris,  the  lord  of  the  gifts  of  the  west, 
inviteth.” 

The  expressions  in  the  latter  verses  are  made 
intelligible  by  the  vignettes  which  accompany 
them.  In  these  the  soul  is  represented  seated 
in  two  houses,  called  the  habiiations  of  the  two 
western  mountains  ;  in  both  of  which  it  partakes 
of  bread,  wine,  and  milk.  This  is  the  viaticum 
of  the  soul  preparatory  to  its  perilous  journey 
in  the  nether  world, — a  notion  w’hich  doubtless 
passed  from  hence  into  the  Greek  and  Roman 
mythologies.  The  eti’ect  of  this  viaticum  was  to 
render  the  soul  instinct  with,  or  rather  one  with, 
the  soul  of  Osiris  in  the  land  of  Tuhon,  or  firm¬ 
ness.  'Thus  prepared  for  its  terrible  adventure, 
the  deceased  approached  the  bark  of  the  first 
hour  of  the  night,  and  commenced  its  voyage 
along  the  Mehmoon,  or  infernal  abyss,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  nocturnal  path  of  the  sun 
through  the  heavens  beneath,  which,  like  his 
diurnal  path,  they  supposed  to  be  a  vast  river  or 
abyss,  along  which  the  sun  navigated  in  twelve 
barks  or  boats. 

It  appears  evidently  from  hence,  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  mythic  notions  of  the  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tians,  the  soul  descended  into  the  rn:nyftar  with 
the  setting  sun,  and  it  was  in  the  bark  of  the 
nocturnal  sun  that  it  sailed  along  to  its  trial  be¬ 
fore  Osiris  in  the  judgrnent-hall.  This  very 
singular  notion,  which  the  tenor  of  the  ritual 
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makes  perfectly  obvious,  has,  it  is  believed, 
hitherto  entirely  escaped  observation. 

One  other  point,  also,  of  general  interest  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  scope  and  tenor  of  the 
entire  ritual,  was  further  noticed. 

A  passage  in  the  prayer,  or  imprecation,  to 
he  said  on  entering  the  bark  of  the  first  hour  of 
the  night,  gives  us  the  geography  of  the  vast 
river  upon  the  navigation  of  which  the  soul  was 
just  entering.  It  reads  thus: — 

“  This  is  the  ancient  source  of  the  abyss,  oth¬ 
erwise  called  the  pool  of  Natron. 

Which  is  witli  (joins)  the  pool  of  the  great 
place  of  justice. 

Moreover  it  is  the  way  along  which  the  sun 
travels, 

And  it  is  the  heart  (the  commencement)  of 
the  pool  of  the  hall  of  the  two  truths,  i.  e.  the 
great  place  of  justice. 

Moreover  the  pool  of  the  great  place  of  justice 
Joins  unto  the  land  of  Abydos. 

They  arc  otherwise  called,  the  way  along 
which  father  Athom  passes 

When  he  seeks  to  be  manifested  between  the 
two  mountains  of  the  east.” 

To  explain  this  passage,  it  was  shown  that 
the  hieroglyphic  as  well  as  the  Coptic  name  of 
the  city  ot  Abydos  signifies  the  east,  or  tlie 
place  of  sun-rising. 

The  pool  of  Natron,  mentioned  in  this  pas¬ 
sage,  can  be  no  other  than  the  well-known  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Natron  Lakes,  which  many  modern 
travellers  conjecture  to  have  been  at  some  time 
the  principal  debouchure  of  the  Nile.  Herodo¬ 
tus  expressly  states  that  originally  this  was  the 
case,  and  that  the  course  of  the  river  was  divert¬ 
ed  by  Menes.  The  framers  of  the  ritual,  which, 
it  must  be  recollected,  dates  from  the  very  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  history  of  Egypt,  evidently 
supposed  that  the  celestial  Nile,  which  the  sun 
navigates  in  the  daytime,  and  the  terrestrial 
Nile  united  their  streams  in  the  valley  of  the 
Natron  Lakes,  where  they  both  sank  together 
into  the  abyss  to  form  the  infernal  Nile,  or 
course  of  the  sun  at  night.  This  again  rose  out 
of  the  earth  at  Abydos,  where  it  once  more  di 
verged  ;  the  one  branch  ascended  into  heaven 
with  the  sun.  the  other  flowed  along  the  earth 
and  formed  the  Nile  of  Egypt. 

This  bizarrerie  was  evidently  not  unknown 
to  Herodotus ;  he  alludes  to  it  in  several  places. 
In  one  place  he  tells  us  that  Homer  called  the 
Nile  ’i2zf«ro<;,  because  it  was  generally  believed 
that  it  began  in  an  ocean  as  well  as  ended  in 
one.  In  another  place  he  laughs  at  the  geo¬ 
graphical  notions  entertained  by  a  priest  of 
Nuth  at  Sais  in  the  Delta.  This  venerable  ad¬ 
mirer  of  tlie  wisdom  of  his  ancestors  gravely 
inlbrmed  him  that  the  Nile  arose  out  of  a  vast 
abyss  between  two  mountains,  called  K<)a)q:i  and 
which  were  situated  between  Syene  and 
Elephantine  in  the  Thebaid.  King  Psamme- 
lichus  had  tried  for  the  depth  of  this  abyss,  but 
found  it  unfathomable.  Such  was  the  enormous 
quantity  of  water  which  it  disgorged,  that  it 
sent  forth  one  river  to  the  north,  which  Avas 
llie  Nile,  and  another  to  the  south,  which  ran 
through  Ethiopia.  As  Herodotus  had  been 
himself  further  up  the  Nile  than  either  Syene  or 
Elephantine,  he  was  of  course  much  amused  with 


this  account,  which  is,  nevertheless,  evidently  the 
notion  embodied  in  tliis  passage  of  the  ritual. 

Let  us  now'  (said  Mr.  O  )  give  the  rationale 
of  this  strange  absurdity.  The  most  ancient  city 
of  Egypt,  according  to  all  the  Greek  authors, 
was  Ileliopolis,  at  the  apex  of  the  Delta.  It  was 
deserted  in  the  times  of  Strabo  and  Diodorus, 
and  all  the  obelisks  at  Rome  were  brought  from 
the  ruins  of  its  temples  and  palaces.  It  will  be 
observed  that  Heliopolis  stands  exactly  in  the 

Klace  w’here  settlers  from  the  north-east  would 
e  likely  to  find  the  first  patch  of  cultivable  land. 
These  first  settlers  brought  w’ith  them  from  Ba¬ 
bel  the  worship  of  the  setting  sun,  which  they 
established  in  their  new  city.  The  view  west¬ 
ward  from  Heliopolis  would  at  that  time  be 
bounded  to  the  verge  of  the  horizon  by  the  in¬ 
terminable  sw’amps  which  the  labors  of  the  first 
kings,  by  means  of  moles  and  ditches,  converted 
afterw’ards  into  the  Delta  and  the  valley  of  the 
Natron  Lakes.  The  knowledge  of  physical 
geography  of  these  first  immigrants  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  have  been  very  limited.  It  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  fact, 
that  the  Euphrates  ran  into  the  sea.  Of  the  uni¬ 
versal  law  by  which  all  rivers  ultimately  termi¬ 
nate  there,  they  would  of  course  know  nothing. 
The  vast  morass  in  which  the  river  then  ter¬ 
minated  w’ould  also  present  very  formidable 
difficulties  to  adventurers  so  ill  suj)plied  with 
the  aids  necessary  for  exploring  it  as  the  first 
settlers.  It  is,  therefore,  very  supposable  that 
years  and  even  generations  would  elapse  after 
the  founding  of  Heliopolis,  ere  any  thing  like  an 
exact  know’ledge  of  the  termination  of  the  river 
was  acquired  by  them.  It  was  probably  in  this 
intermediate  period  of  ignorance  that  the  second 
part  of  the  ritual  (which  is  evidently  the  most 
ancient)  was  framed.  The  Heliopolitan  sages 
saw  the  sun  disappear  nightly  in  the  same 
swamp  in  which  the  river  also  disappeared. 
Both  went  dow'n  in  the  same  place,  and  they 
knew  nothing  of  w'hat  became  of  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  They  also  observed  that  the  sun 
reappeared  every  morning ;  the  w’atcrs  of  the 
river  also  reappeared.  The  valley  of  the  Nile 
must  at  this  time  have  been  explored  as  far  as 
Abydos.  Now,  as  the  sun  and  river  both  seem¬ 
ed  to  go  down  together,  they  inferred  from 
hence  that  they  remained  together  after  their 
disappearance.  It  was  also  the  same  sun  that 
set  in  the  west  and  reappeared  in  the  east : 
they  concluded  that  the  identical  water  which 
disappeared  with  the  sun  reappeared  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction.  They  assumed  in  a  w’ord 
(which  was  so  common  in  the  early  stale  of  so¬ 
ciety),  that  phenomena  w'ere  realities,  and  that 
the  then  existing  limits  of  their  knowledge  were 
the  limits  of  all  possible  knowledge.  In  the  valley 
of  the  Natron  Lakes,  therefore,  was  the  world’s 
end.  There  the  river  and  the  sun  sank  together 
into  an  imaginary  abyss,  and  after  traversing  the 
w'orld  of  spirits,  rose  again  at  the  other  end  of  the 
visible  world.  This  they  decided  to  take  place 
at  the  extreme  point  of  their  existing  knowledge 
of  the  river ;  and  therefore  they  named  that  point 
Abydos,  i.  e.  Ei(iT,  the  east,  theplace  of  rising. 
Geographical  theories  scarcely  less  absurd  were 
gravely  taught  and  devoutly  believed  throughout 
the  high  schools  of  Europe  not  500  years  ago. 
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From  the  Athenxam. 

Statesmen  of  the  Reiff^n  of  George  III.  Third 

Series.  By  Lord  Brougham. 

We  shall  repose  for  a  few  columns  on  a 
reminiscence,  contributed  by  Earl  Stanhope, 
of — 

Fouche  Duke  of  Otranto. 

“  T  formed  his  acquaintance  at  Dresden, 
where  he  arrived  about  November,  1815,  as 
French  Minister,  but  in  a  sort  of  honorable 
exile  ;  and  he  told  me  that  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  had  advised  him  not  to  accept  that 
mission,  saying,  ‘  You  will  get  into  a  hole 
which  you  will  never  be  able  to  leave.’  He 
afterwards  expressed  to  me  his  regret  at  not 
having  followed  that  advice,  and  his  opinion 
that  the  anticipation  was  realized  l)y  the 
event.  From  an  exaggerated  opinion,  both 
of  his  own  importance  and  of  the  malice  of 
his  enemies,  he  had  left  Paris  in  disguise, 
and  was  so  apprehensive  of  being  recognized, 
that  when  he  met  his  wife  on  the  road  he 
would  not  acknowledge  her.  He  had  re¬ 
mained  some  weeks  at  Brussels,  and  carried 
on  a  correspondence  with  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  and  others,  but,  after  receiving  from 
the  French  government  a  peremptory  order 
to  repair  to  his  post,  he  continued  his  jour¬ 
ney  under  the  name  of  M.  Durand,  marchand 
de  vin,  till  he  came  to  Leipzig,  where  he  re¬ 
sumed  his  own  name.  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  who  was  of  the  family  of  Castel- 
lane,  and  related,  as  he  said,  to  the  Bourbons, 
with  four  children  by  his  former  marriage,  by 
an  eldest  son  who  appeared  to  be  of  weak  in¬ 
tellect,  and  who  became  remarkable  for  his 
avarice,  by  two  other  sons  who,  even  in  their 
childhood,  exhibited  a  strong  disposition  to 
cruelty,  by  a  daughter,  and  by  a  very  intrigu¬ 
ing  governess,  Mdlle.  Ribaud.  He  had  been 
early  in  life  a  professor  in  the  Oratoire,  and 
it  was  said  very  truly  at  Dresden  that  he  had 
*  le  visage  d’un  moine,  et  lavoix  d’un  mort,’ 
and,  as  he  was  for  some  time  the  only  foreign 
minister  at  that  court,  that  he  appeared  ‘  like 
the  ghost  of  the  departed  corps  diploma¬ 
tique.’  His  countenance  showed  great  in¬ 
telligence,  and  did  not  indicate  the  cunning 
by  which  he  was  eminently  distinguished  ; 
his  manner  was  calm  and  dignified,  and  he 
had,  either  from  nature  or  from  long  habit, 
much  power  of  self-possession.  When  I  an¬ 
nounced  to  him  the  .execution  of  Marshal 
Ney,  of  which  by  some  accident  I  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  earliest  information,  his  counte¬ 
nance  never  changed.  He  appeared  to  be 
nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  and  his  hair  had 
become  as  white  as  snow,  in  consequence  of 
his  having,  according  to. his  own  expression, 
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‘  slept  upon  the  guillotine  for  twenty-five 
years.’  His  conversation  was  very  animated 
and  interesting,  but  it  related  chiefly  to 
events  in  which  he  had  been  an  actor,  and 
his  inordinate  vanity  induced  him  to  say  : 

‘  I  am  not  a  king,  but  I  am  more  illustrious 
than  any  of  them.’  His  statements  did  not 
deserve  implicit  credence,  and  I  may  men¬ 
tion  as  an  instance  his  bold  denial  that  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  long  administration 
as  Minister  of  Police,  any  letter  had  ever 
been  opened  at  the  post-olTice.” 

“  Amongst  a  great  number  of  anecdotes 
which  he  related  to  me,  there  were  two  that 
exhibited  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  his  resources  when  he  acted  on  his 
own  theatre,  though,  as  I  shall  afterwards 
show,  he  appeared  utterly  helpless  amidst  the 
difficulties  which  he  encountered  at  Dresden. 
While  he  was  on  a  mission  to  the  newly-es¬ 
tablished  Cisalpine  Republic,  he  received 
orders  from  the  French  Directory  to  require 
the  removal  of  some  functionaries  who  were 
obnoxious  to  the  Austrian  government.  He 
refused  to  comply,  and  stated  in  his  answer 
that  those  functionaries  were  attached  to 
France;  that  the  ill-will  with  which  they 
were  viewed  by  the  Austrian  government  was 
not  a  reason  for  the  French  government  to 
demand  their  dismissal ;  that,  according  to 
intelligence  which  had  reached  him,  Austrian 
troops  were  advancing,  and  that  the  war 
would  be  renewed.  The  orders  w’ere  reite¬ 
rated  w'ithout  effect,  and  one  morning  he  was 
informed  that  an  agent  of  the  Directory  was 
arrived  at  his  house,  and  was  accompanied 
by  some  gens-d’armes.  Fouche  desired  that 
the  agent  might  be  admitted,  and  that  a  mes¬ 
sage  might  be  sent  to  his  friend  General  Jou- 
bert,  who  commanded  some  French  troops 
then  stationed  in  the  same  town,  requesting 
him  to  come  immediately,  and  to  bring  with 
him  a  troop  of  cavalry.  The  agent  delivered 
to  Fouche  letters  of  recall,  and  showed  to 
him  afterwards  an  order  to  arrest  him  and  to 
conduct  him  to  Paris.  Fouche  made  some 
observations  to  justify  himself  till  the  arrival 
of  Joubert  with  the  cavalry  w’as  announced, 
when  he  altered  his  tone,  and  told  the  agent : 

‘  You  talk  of  arresting  me,  and  it  is  in  my 
power  to  arrest  you.’  Joubert  said,  on  en¬ 
tering  the  room,  ‘  Me  voih'i  avec  mes  dra¬ 
gons,  mon  cher  ami ;  que  puis-je  faire  a  votre 
service?’  and  Fouche  replied:  ‘  Ce  drble- 
la,  veut  m’arr^ter.’  ‘  Comment !’  exclaimed 
Joubert,  ‘  dans  ce  cas-la  je  le  taillerai  en 
mille  pieces.’  Tin  agent  excused  himself 
as  being  obliged  to  execute  the  orders  which 
he  had  received,  and  was  dismissed  by  Fouche 
with  the  remark,  ‘  Vous  etes  un  sot;  allez 
tranquillement  i  votre  hotel.’  When  he  had 
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retired,  Fouchc  observed  that  the  Directory 
was  not  respected  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
that  it  would  therefore  be  easy  to  overthrow 
the  Government,  and  that  Joubert  might  ob¬ 
tain  high  office  if  he  would  assist  in  the  un¬ 
dertaking.  Joubert  answered  that  he  was 
merely  a  soldier,  and  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
meddle  in  politics;  but  he  granted  Fouche’s 
request  of  furnishing  him  with  a  military  es¬ 
cort  to  provide  for  his  safety  till  he  reached 
Paris.  On  the  road  he  prepared  an  address 
to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  which  was 
calculated  to  be  very  injurious,  and  perhaps 
fatal,  to  the  government.  When  he  arrived 
at  Paris  he  called  on  each  of  the  Directors, 
but  was  not  admitted,  and  he  expressed  to 
me  his  conviction  that  he  should  have  been 
arrested  the  next  mornins  if  he  had  not  im- 
mediately  insisted  upon  having  an  audience 
w'ith  Talleyrand,  then  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  Fouch6,  after  defending  his  con¬ 
duct,  said  that  he  considered  it  his  duty,  be¬ 
fore  he  presented  his  address,  to  show  it  to 
Talleyrand,  who  no  sooner  read  it  than  he 
saw  its  dangerous  tendency,  and  the  whole 
extent  of  the  mischief  to  which  it  might  lead, 
lie  told  Fouche:  ‘  I  perceive  that  there  has 
been  a  misunderstanding,  but  every  thing 
may  be  arranged and  added,  ‘  the  post  of 
Minister  to  the  Batavian  Republic  is  now  va¬ 
cant,  and  perhaps  you  would  be  willing  to 
accept  it.’  Fouche,  who  perceived  that  the 
other  was  intimidated,  determined  to  avail 
himself  of  the  advantage  which  he  had  ac¬ 
quired,  and  replied  that  his  honor  and  char¬ 
acter  had  been  attacked,  that  immediate  re¬ 
paration  was  necessary,  and  that  his  creden¬ 
tials  must  be  prepared  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  in  order  that  he  might  the  next  day 
depart  on  his  mission.  This  request  having 
been  granted,  Fouche  proceeded  to  state  that 
his  journey  to  Paris  had  been  very  expensive; 
that  he  had,  through  his  abrupt  departure 
from  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  lost  several 
valuable  presents  which  he  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  ;  and  that  his  new  mission  required 
another  outlay,  for  all  of  w'hich  he  demanded 
an  order  for  the  immediate  payment  of  two 
hundred  thousand  francs  by  the  national  trea¬ 
sury.  Talleyrand  gave  the  order  without 
hesitation  ;  and  Fouche,  who  had  arrived  in 
disgrace,  if  not  in  great  danger,  departed  the 
next  morning  as  a  minister  plenipotentiary 
with  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  After 
Napoleon,  on  his  return  from  Elba,  had  made 
such  progress  as  alarmed  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  Monsieur,  afterwards  Charles  X.,  sent 
a  message  to  Fouche,  requesting  a  meeting 
with  him  in  the  Tuileries.  Fouche  declined 
it,  saying  that  as  the  circumstances  would  be 
known,  it  would  place  his  conduct  in  a  very 


ambiguous  light,  and  he  then  received  another 
message  proposing  to  meet  him  at  the  house 
of  a  third  party.  To  this  proposal  Fouche 
assented,  on  the  condition  that  the  interview' 
should  take  place  in  the  presence  of  wit¬ 
nesses,  tw'o  of  whom  should  attend  on  each 
side.  On  such  an  occasion  any  questions  of 
etiquette  must  have  appeared  of  very  subor¬ 
dinate  importance,  the  condition  was  accept¬ 
ed,  and  in  the  interview,  which  lasted  several 
hours  and  till  long  after  midnight,  Ft)uche 
was  offered  the  appointment  of  Police,  the 
title  of  Prince,  and  the  decoration  of  the  St. 
Esprit.  Fouche  replied  that  the  advance  of 
Napoleon  was  the  natural  and  necessary  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  general  discontent  w  hich  pre¬ 
vailed  ;  that  no  human  power  could  prevent 
his  arrival  at  Paris;  that  Fouche’s  accept¬ 
ance  of  office  under  such  circumstances 
might  create  an  impression  of  his  having  be¬ 
trayed  a  sovereign  whom  he  ought  faithfully 
to  serve  ;  and  that  he  was  therefore  obliged 
to  reject  the  offers  w  hich  in  the  course  of  the 
conversation  were  repeatedly  pressed  on  his 
acceptance.  It  seemed  to  be  supposed  by 
the  French  Government,  that  the  refusal  of 
such  offers  was  an  indication  of  attachment 
to  Napoleon,  and  the  next  morning,  w'hen 
I  Fouche  was  in  his  carriage,  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  his  ow'n  house,  he  w  as  stopped 
‘  in  the  name  of  the  King,’  by  an  officer  of 
police,  attended  by  gens-d’armes.  Fouche 
desired  them  to  accompany  him  to  his  house, 
when,  on  getting  out  of  the  carriage,  he  de¬ 
manded  tlie  production  of  the  warrant  by 
which  he  was  arrested  ;  and  on  its  being 
shown  to  him,  he  threw'  it  on  the  ground,  ex¬ 
claiming,  ‘  It  is  a  forgery ;  that  is  not  the 
King’s  signature.’  The  officer  of  police,  as¬ 
tounded  by  the  effrontery  with  which  Fouche 
spoke,  allowed  him  to  enter  the  house,  when 
he  made  his  escape  through  the  garden,  and 
w’ent  to  the  Princesse  de  Vaudremont,  who 
concealed  him  till  the  return  of  Napoleon. 
Mdlle.  Ribaud,  the  governess,  sent  a  message 
to  the  National  Guards  requesting  their  im¬ 
mediate  attendance,  and  conducted  through 
the  house  the  officer  of  police,  as  he  told  her 
that  he  had  orders  to  take  possession  of 
Fouche’s  papers.  His  bureaus,  &.c.  were 
searched,  but  nothing  of  any  importance  was 
found  in  them,  and  Mdlle.  Ribaud  when  pass¬ 
ing  through  her  owm  room  drew  a  trunk  from 
beneath  her  bed,  and,  taking  a  key  out  of  her 
pocket,  offered  to  show  her  clothes  to  the 
officer  of  police,  who  said  that  he  had  no 
wish  to  give  her  that  trouble.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  in  that  trunk  that  Fouche’s  important 
papers  w'ere  deposited.  In  the  meantime  the 
National  Guards  had  arrived,  and  after  they 
W'ere  harangued  by  Mdlle.  Ribaud  on  the 
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merits  and  services  of  Fouche,  and  on  the  in-  to  engage,  would  have  granted  the  guarantee 
suit*  and  injustice  with  which  he  had  been  which  was  required  ;  that  he  should  have 
treated,  they  drove  away  the  gens-d’armes  been  obliged  to  abdicate ;  and  that  a  Ilepub- 
who  attended  the  officer  of  police.  lie  would  have  been  established  in  which 

“  Fouche,  who  after  the  return  of  Napo-  Fouche  hoped  and  expected  to  acquire  more 
leon  was  re-appointed  Minister  of  Police,  was  power  than  he  had  yet  possessed.  Napoleon 


asked  by  him  whether  it  was  not  very  desira¬ 
ble  to  obtain  the  services  of  Talleyrand,  who 
was  then  one  of  the  French  ambassadors  at 
Vienna.  Certainly,  replied  Fouche ;  and 
Napoleon  then  said,  ‘  What  do  you  think  of 
sending  to  him  a  handsome  snuff-box  V 
Fouche  was  aware  of  the  extreme  absurdity 
of  endeavoring  to  bribe  a  minister,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  rapacious,  by  a  present  which, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  he  had  received  on  the 
conclusion  of  every  treaty,  and  observed,  if  a 
snuff-box  were  sent  to  Talleyrand,  he  should 
open  it  to  see  what  it  contained.  ‘  WJiat  do 
you  mean  V  inquired  Napoleon.  ‘  It  is  idle,’ 
replied  Fouche,  ‘  to  talk  of  sending  to  him  a 
snuff-box.  Let  an  order  for  two  millions  of 
francs  be  sent  to  him,  and  let  one  half  of  the 
sum  be  payable  on  his  return  to  France.’ 

‘  No,’  said  Napoleon,  ‘  that  is  too  expensive, 
and  I  shall  not  think  of  it.’  When  Napoleon 
determined  to  hold  the  Assembly  of  the 
Chatiqt  dr,  Mui^  he  convened  his  Council  of 
State,  and  read  to  them  the  speech  which  he 
intended  to  deliver  on  that  occasion.  Some 
of  the  members  expressed  their  entire  and  un¬ 
qualified  approbation,  and  others  suggested  a 
few  verbal  alterations;  but  Fouche,  when  it 
came  to  his  turn,  said  that  he  disapproved  of 
it  both  in  its  form  and  in  its  substance,  and 
he  then  strung  together  some  of  the  common¬ 
place  phrases  with  which  his  ordinary  con¬ 
versation  so  much  abounded,  that  ‘  truth  must 
be  heard,’  that  ‘  illusions  could  no  longer 
prevail,’  &c.  One  of  the  Councillors  having 
remarked  that  a  written  document  would  be 
very  desirable  for  the  discussion,  Fouche  pro¬ 
duced  the  speech  which  he  had  prepared. 
It  stated  that  the  Allied  Powers  had  declared 
war  not  against  France  but  against  Napo¬ 
leon  ;  that  if  they  were  sincere  in  their  pro¬ 
fessions,  they  would  guarantee  to  France  her 
independence,  and  the  free  choice  of  her  own 
government,  and  that  he  would  in  that  case 
abdicate  the  throne;  but  that  if  such  a  guar¬ 
antee  were  refused,  it  would  be  a  proof  that 
they  were  insincere,  and  that  he  would  then 
ask  permission  to  place  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  French  armies  in  order  to  defend  the 
honor  of  the  country.  Napoleon  made  no 
observation  ;  but,  calling  the  Councillors  to 
him  in  succession,  and  whispering  a  few 
words  to  each  of  them,  they  rejected  the  pro¬ 
posal.  lie  must  have  perceived  that  the  Al¬ 
lies,  who  viewed  with  anxiety  and  mistrust 
the  mighty  conflict  in  which  they  were  about 


had  on  a  former  occasion  removed  Fouche 
from  office,  and  reproached  him  with  his  in¬ 
satiable  ambition,  saying,  ‘  You  might  always 
have  been  minister,  but  you  aspired  to  be 
more,  and  I  will  not  suffer  you  to  become  a 
Cardinal  Richelieu.’  The  Memoirs  which 
after  Fouche’s  death  were  published  under 
his  name  do  not  appear  to  be  authentic,  and 
the  statements  contained  in  them  differ  in 
many  respects  from  those  which  I  received 
from  him,  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
may  have  been  founded  in  truth.  He  read  to 
me  occasionally  some  detached  passages, 
which  he  composed  without  any  reference  to 
chronological  order,  but  as  the  circumstances 
occurred  to  his  mind,  and  according  to  his 
original  plan,  which  he  communicated  to  me 
in  a  letter.  He  intended  to  divide  his  narra¬ 
tive  into  the  following  parts  : — ‘  La  1*  ex- 
plique  la  revolution  qui  a  fait  passer  la  France 
de  I’antique  monarchic  a  la  republi<iue  ;  la  2“ 
celle  qui  a  fait  passer  la  France  de  la  rtpub- 
lique  a  1’ Empire  de  Bonaparte ;  la  3’  celle 
qui  a  fait  passer  la  France  de  cet  Empire  a. 
la  Royaute  des  Bourbons  ;  la  4'  partie  dira 
la  situation  de  la  France  et  de  I’Europe.’  ” 

“  In  another  letter  he  states  ; — ‘  Je  travaille 
huit  heures  par  jour  a  mon  memoire.  Ceux 
qui  croyent  que  ce  sont  les  homines  qui  font 
les  revolutions  seront  6tonnes  de  voir  leur 
origine.  J’ai  deja  peint  le  premier  tableau 
des  evenemens  d’ou  sont  sorties  nos  tempetes 
passees.  Le  pendant  de  ce  tableau  sera  un 
assez  gros  image  d’ou  partira  la  foudre  qui 
menace  notre  avenir.’  Ilis  participation  in 
the  atrocities  of  the  Revolution  inspired  hor- 
I  ror  at  Dresden,  where  he  formed  very  few 
acquaintances,  and  received  hardly  any  visits 
except  from  Count  Salmur,  a  Piedmontois, 
who  had  known  him  at  Paris,  and  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Gaudi,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Prus¬ 
sian  Government  to  negotiate  with  respect  to 
the  line  of  demarcation  of  the  Saxon  pro¬ 
vinces  which  were  ceded,  and  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  instructions  from  Prince  Hardenburg 
to  see  Fouche  frequently,  and  to  watch  his 
proceedings.  Fouche  said  to  me  very  often, 
‘  J’ai  une  folle  envie  d’ecrire,  et  il  faut  que 
j’aille  a  la  campagne ;’  and  I  knew  that  he 
was  not  disturbed  by  many  visitors,  but  I 
observed  to  him  that  he  might  give  directions 
not  to  admit  them.  He  replied,  ‘  Ne  voy^z- 
vous  pas  que  j’ai  une  jeune  femme,  et  quand 
je  me  pousse  en  force,  je  laperds  d’une  autre 
maniere.’  I  told  him  that  he  might  very 
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easily  hire  one  cf  the  country  houses  which 
at  that  time  of  year  were  unoccupied ;  but 
he  said  that  he  should  expect  the  owner  to 
remain  there  during  his  residence,  and  to 
treat  him  with  the  respect  and  attention  which 
were  due  to  him.  lie  seemed  to  think  that 
even  a  stranger  would  be  too  happy  to  accept 
the  proposal,  and  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
associating  with  a  person  w’ho,  according  to 
his  own  opinion,  was  ‘  more  illustrious’  than 
any  king.  The  confidential  communications 
which  he  received  from  Paris  w'ere  addressed 
to  him  under  another  name,  and  directed  to 
the  care  of  a  pastrycook  in  that  part  of  the 
town  which  lies  on  the  other  bank  of  the 
Elbe.  He  pre.^^erved  his  former  habits  of 
‘  espionage,’  and  remarked  to  me  that  a 
person  who  lived  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  sat  close  to  the  window,  was  much  oc¬ 
cupied  in  writing,  was  very  regular  in  his 
habits,  &.C.  He  seemed  to  be  amused  in 
watching  this  unknown  individual,  who  was 
aflerw’ards  discovered  to  be  a  spy  sent  by  the 
French  Government  to  observe  Fouche.  His 
ignorance  of  geography,  &c.,  was  really  ludi¬ 
crous.  When  he  heard  that  Napoleon  was 
sent  to  St.  Helena,  he  inquired  on  which  side 
of  the  Cape  it  lay ;  and  when  he  was  told  by 
an  Englishman  that  he  w’as  going  to  Ham¬ 
burgh  to  embark  for  England,  he  asked, 

*  Are  you  not  afraid  •  at  this  time  of  year  of 
making  a  voyage  in  the  Baltic!’  The  other 
replied  that  he  did  not  embark  on  the  Baltic. 

‘  No,’  said  Fouche,  after  some  consideration, 

‘  you  will  go  by  the  sea  of  Denmark.’  He 
was  extremely  delighted  when  he  was  in¬ 
formed  that  Lavalettc  had  effected  his  escape 
by  the  good  offices  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson  and 
two  other  Englishmen,  and  after  making  a 
pompous  eulogiiim  on  them,  he  said  that  al¬ 
though  they  had  been  punished  by  the  French 
Government,  they  would  everywhere  be 
respected  and  honored  ;  that  their  conduct 
must  excite  general  admiration,  &-c. ;  and 
after  a  long  course  of  high-flown  compli¬ 
ments,  he  concluded  by  an  anticlimax,  ‘  if 
they  should  come  here  I  wfill  even  invite  them 
to  dinner.’  According  to  a  homely  expres¬ 
sion,  ‘  there  w’asno  love  lost’  between  Fouche 
and  Talleyrand.  The  former  said,  ‘  Talley¬ 
rand  est  nul’  till  after  he  has  drunk  a  bottle 
of  Madeira;  and  the  latter  asked,  ‘  Do  you 
not  think  that  Fouche  has  very  much  the  air 
of  a  country  comedian  V  Fouch6  spoke  very 
contemptuously  of  the  late  Emperor  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  whom  he  called  ‘  un  cretin.’  I  thought 
it  indiscreet  to  ask  any  questions  of  Fouche 
on  the  cruelties  of  which  he  was  represented 
to  have  been  guilty  at  Lyons  and  at  Nantes; 
but  I  took  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  to 
him  that  a  biographical  memoir  of  him  had 


appeared  in  the  German  language.  It  ex¬ 
cited,  as  I  expected  that  it  would,  his  curios¬ 
ity,  and  he  requested  me  to  translate  it  vivci 
vocf,  which  I  accordingly  did  ;  and  when  the 
sanguinary  scenes  of  Lyons  were  noticed  he 
exclaimed,  ‘  I  went  there  to  save  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  all  of  whom  would  otherwise  have  been 
murdered  by  Collot  d’Herbois.  As  for 
Nantes,  I  never  w’as  there.’  I  remarked  to 
him  that  the  Memoir  referred  to  letters  which 
were  signed  both  *'y  him  and  by  his  col¬ 
league,  and  which  i.ad  been  published  in  the 
‘  Moniteur,’  but  he  replied  that  it  would  at 
that  time  have  been  dangerous  to  disavow 
them.  He  had  received  from  the  Prince  of 
the  Asturias,  afterwards  Ferdinand  VH.,  dur¬ 
ing  his  residence  at  Valenqay,  the  most  ser¬ 
vile  letters,  earnestly  entreating  that  Napo¬ 
leon  would  confer  upon  him  the  high  honor 
of  allowing  him  to  be  allied  w  ith  some  rela¬ 
tion,  however  distant,  of  the  Imperial  Family. 
Fouche  said  that  his  hand  was  kissed  by  the 
prince  w  henever  he  had  occasion  to  see  him  ; 
and  added,  ‘  I  washed  it  afterwards,  for  he 
was  very  dirty.’  The  intelligence  which  he 
received  from  Paris,  through  private  as  well 
as  through  public  channels,  and  the  hostility 
which  was  shown  towards  the  regicides,  of 
w  hom  he  was  one,  rendered  him  very  appre¬ 
hensive  that  his  property  would  be  confis¬ 
cated,  and  he  spoke  to  me  frequently  upon 
the  subject.  He  observed  that  the  Charter 
did  not  allow  confiscation,  but  added,  ‘  ils  ne 
se  genent  pas  ;’  and  he  proposed  to  make  a 
nominal  sale  of  his  property  to  me,  in  order 
to  place  it  beyond  the  grasp  cf  the  French 
Government.  I  objected  to  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  not  be  a  bo?id  fdc  transaction  ; 
but  a  day  or  tw'o  afterw  ards  I  received  from 
him  a  note,  expressing  a  wish  to  see  me  im¬ 
mediately.  On  going  to  him,  he  read  to  me 
some  papers  prepared  in  technical  and  legal 
phraseology,  which  stated  that  I  had  pur¬ 
chased  his  estates,  the  annual  value  of  which 
was,  I  think,  <£7000,  and  also  his  house  at 
Paris,  with  the  furniture  that  it  contained. 
I  told  him  that  I  had  already  expressed  my 
disapprobation  of  the  principle  on  which  the 
transaction  would  proceed ;  and  I  observed 
to  him  that  the  fraud  would  be  discovered, 
for  the  French  Government  w'ould  upon  in¬ 
quiry  learn  from  the  English  ambassador  at 
Paris  that  I  was  only  an  eldest  son  wfith  a 
very  limited  income,  and  that  it  w  as  utterly 
impossible  for  me  to  make  such  purchases. 
He  replied  that  I  might  be  supposed  to  have 
given  bonds,  or  other  securities,  which  were 
satisfactory  to  him.  I  represented  to  him 
that  the  French  ambassador  in  London  might 
by  a  Bill  in  Chancery  compel  me  to  declare 
upon  oath  whether  I  had  or  had  not  pur- 
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chased  his  property ;  and  if  so,  with  what 
funds?  And  he  answered,  ‘  Ces  parjures-la 
ne  blessent  point  la  conscience.’  1  then  said, 

‘  You  have  already  informed  me  that  one  half 
of  your  pro})erty  is  settled  on  your  children, 
and  the  easiest  way  of  placing  the  whole  of 
it  in  safety  would  be  to  settle  the  remainder 
on  Madame  la  Duchesse.’  He  exclaimed, 

‘  Parbleu,  vous  avez  plus  d’esprit  que  moi, 
et  je  ferai  venir  mon  secretaire  sur  le  champ.’ 
An  Act  in  due  form  was  instantly  prepared, 
and,  being  registered  in  Dresden,  became  the 
subject  of  general  conversation  :  but  I  con¬ 
sidered  his  communications  as  confidential, 
and  I  said  nothing  as  to  the  suggestion  which 
I  had  olfered,  or  as  to  my  knowledge  of  the 
transaction.  lie  was  also  very  apprehensive 
as.  to  his  personal  safety,  and  said,  ‘I  fear 
that  I  may  be  carried  off  by  some«gens- 
d’armes,  and  that  no  person  will  ever  hear  of 
me  again.’  He  then  asked  whether,  in  the 
event  of  his  being  arrested,  he  should  not  re¬ 
quest  General  Gaudi  to  intercede  for  him 
with  the  prime  minister.  Count  Einsiedel  ? 
I  answered,  that  they  had  no  doubt  much  per¬ 
sonal  regard  for  each  other,  but  that  in  their 
respective  positions  it  could  not  be  supposed 
that  the  former  could  have  any  influence  with 
the  latter.  ‘  Then,’  replied  Fouche,  ‘  I  will 
write  to  the  King  of  Saxony,  inquiring  what 
course  he  will  pursue  if  an  order  should  ar¬ 
rive  here  for  my  arrest.’  He  did  so,  though 
he  was  at  that  time  French  plenipotentiary; 
and  he  received  from  Count  Einsiedel  an  an¬ 
swer,  informing  him  that  the  King  would  un¬ 
der  anv  circumstances  act  as  became  a  man 
of  honor. 

“  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  more 
than  usually  disquieted  by  the  information 
w’hich  he  had  that  morning  received  from 
Paris,  he  called  on  me,  and  after  mentioning 
that  he  was  in  great  danger,  and  that  he 
wished  to  go  into  the  Prussian  dominions, 
he  inquired  if  I  w'ould  accompany  him  thith¬ 
er  ?  I  assented ;  and  w  e  went  together  to 
General  Gaudi,  who  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  objects  and  motives  of  the  intended  jour¬ 
ney,  but  seemed  much  astonished  when  Fou¬ 
che  abruptly  said  to  him,  ‘  You  once  told  me 
that  you  have  an  aunt  who  is  settled  in  Silesia ; 
and  I  should  like  to  go  and  live  with  her.’ 
General  Gaudi  replied  that  his  aunt  was  old 
and  infirm,  and  not  accustomed  to  company, 
and  that  she  would  not  like  to  see  a  stranger. 
Fouche  then  conversed  with  General  Gau¬ 
di  on  the  choice  of  a  residence,  and  w’as  | 
with  great  difficulty  dissuaded  from  going  to 
one  of  the  ceded  provinces,  the  governor  of 
which  entertained  for  him  the  strongest  aver- 
Sion.  After  we  had  left  General  Gaudi,  I 
asked  Fouche  when  he  intended  to  depart  ? 
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and  he  answered,  ‘  At  twelve  o’clock  to-night.’ 
I  told  him  it  would  have  a  better  appearance 
if  he  went  by  daylight;  and  1  added,  ‘You 
should  prepare  a  passport  for  yourself.’  ‘No,’ 
replied  Fouche,  ‘  I  intend  to  travel  under 
your  passport.’  ‘  How  so?’  I  inquired.’  ‘As 
your  valet-de-chambre,’  answered  Fouche. 
I  then  said  I  w^as  willing  to  accompany  him 
in  his  quality  of  French  minister,  but  that  I 
w'ould  not  convey  him  under  a  false  charac¬ 
ter,  or  smuggle  him  through  the  country  as 
if  he  were  contraband  goods.  He  was  much 
displeased,  and  employed  by  turns  flattery  and 
abuse ;  but  I  remained  inflexible  ;  and,  as  I 
would  not  accompany  him  in  the  manner 
which  he  proposed,  he  determined  to  remain 
at  Dresden.  At  length  there  appeared  in 
France  a  law’,  or  edict,  which  allowed  the 
regicides  to  reside,  at  their  own  choice,  either 
in  Austria,  in  Prussia,  or  in  Russia  ;  and  the 
Austrian  minister  desired  Fouche  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  of  them  he  w’ould  prefer.  He 
w  ished  to  settle  at  Berlin,  where,  as  he  said, 
his  advice  would  be  very  useful ;  but  he 
found  on  inquiry  that  this  would  not  be  per¬ 
mitted,  and  Breslau  was  proposed  to  him  for 
a  residence,  which  he  did  not  approve,  and 
he  went  into  the  Austrian  dominions — first  to 
Prague,  where  he  lived  very  obscurely,  and 
with  great  economy — afterwards,  and  for  a 
short  time,  to  Linz  on  the  Danube — and 
then  to  Trieste,  where  he  died.  His  widow’, 
w’ho  had  a  life  interest  in  half  his  property, 
re-married.  His  house  at  Paris  was  sold  to 
Baron  Rothschild  ;  and  it  was  said,  but  I 
know’  not  with  what  truth,  that  he  bequeath¬ 
ed  his  manuscripts  to  Louis  XVHI.” 


Kings,  b.  ii.  c.  9. — In  March  last,  as  I  was  cross¬ 
ing  the  Soubunrecka  river  (India),  niy  attention 
was  attracted  to  a  number  of  human  skeletons, 
wliich  lay  scattered  upon  the  white  sands  adjacent 
to  the  course  of  the  stream.  Upon  inquiry,  1  learn¬ 
ed  that  these  were  the  remains  of  pilgrims  who 
were  on  their  road  to  the  great  pagoda  at  Jugger¬ 
naut,  and  had  been  drowned  two  evenings  before 
by  a  ferry-boat  sinking  with  them.  On  approaching 
several  of  these  s;id  vestiges  of  mortality,  I  perceiv¬ 
ed  that  the  flesh  had  been  devoured  from  the  bones 
by  Pariah  dogs,  vultures,  and  other  animals.  The 
only  portion  of  the  several  corpses  I  noticed  that 
remained  entire  and  untouched,  were  the  bottoms 
of  the  feet  and  the  insides  of  the  hands  ;  and  this 
extraordinary  circumstance  immediately  brought  to 
my  mind  that  remarkable  passage  recorded  in  the 
2d  Book  of  Kings,  chap.  9,  relating  to  the  death 
and  ultimate  fate  of  Jezebel,  who  was,  as  to  her 
body,  eaten  of  dogs,  and  nothing  remained  of  her 
but  the  palms  of  her  hands  and  the  soles  of  her 
feet.  The  former  narrative  may  aflbrd  a  corrobo¬ 
rative  proof  of  the  antipathy  that  the  dog  has  to 
prey  upon  the  human  hands  and  feet.  Why  such 
should  be  the  case,  remains  a  mystery. — Malta 
Times. 
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HIE  TV.'O  OLD  HOUSES. 

Fruni  Frasei’s  Magzine. 

There  are  two  (iistinct  spots  in  the  world 
which  rise  nior6  frequently  than  all  others  to 
my  mind.  One  is  the  old  house  where  1  was 
born,  with  its  shaded  park  on  the  hill-side,  its 
velvet  turf,  and  gay  flower-gardens ;  tlie  other 
a  dark-red,  melancholy  building,  with  a  mau- 
sarde  roof  and  four  towers,  having  a  grove  of 
elms  behind  and  sundry  straight  roads  planted 
with  round-headed  apple-trees,  leading  I'rom  it 
across  the  flat,  where  the  uniformity  of  the  ho¬ 
rizon  is  broken  only  by  an  occasional  church 
spire  and  a  clump  of  tall  elms,  indicating  the  in¬ 
closure  of  some  small  proprietor.  In  the  former 
of  these  habitations  I  passed  so  brief  a  portion 
of  my  childhood,  that  were  Memory  less  tena¬ 
cious  than  she  is  of  the  objects  that  first  awaken 
her,  it  might  well  leav^e  no  trace  in  mine :  but 
if  you  who  read  these  lines  have  been  domi¬ 
ciled  in  a  foreign  land  till  it  seemed  your  own, 
and  have  returned  to  the  calm  nest  of  your  early 
days,  to  be  there  “a  stranger  and  a  sojourner” 
more  “than  your  fathers  were,”  you*  have 
thought  as  I  write,  or  your  tears  have  wept  the 
thoughts  w’hich  my  words  echo.  The  ivy 
wound  about  the  tree  shows  its  richest  leaves 
and  strongest  boughs  where  it  clasps  the  root; 
its  latest  shoots  are  frail  and  slender.  Strange 
that,  if  we  knock  at  the  heart,  this  chord  alone 
is  never  voiceless.  When  the  human  lyre  grows 
old,  and  some  of  its  slackened  strings  make  dis¬ 
cord,  and,  the  damp  of  time  touching  them,  they 
snap,  never  to  speak  again,  this  one  still  gives 
back  its  first  silvery  sound  as  strong  and  pure 
as  the  breath  of  nature.  I  visited  my  childhood’s 
home  last  summer.  Tw'cnty  years  before  that 
(I  was  then  very  young)  the  carriage  had  roll¬ 
ed  through  the  park-gates,  and  the  villagers 
stood  at  the  doors  of  their  cottages,  looking  sad, 
and  wishing  better  health  to  my  mother.  She 
wept,  for  she  w’as  sad.  I  fancied  that  1  ought 
to  weep  likewise  ;  hut  the  anticipations  of  travel 
and  change  were  loo  bright  to  permit  it ;  so 
1  went  on  happily  in  mine  innocence,  and 
dreamed  only  of  enjoyment.  And  yet  when  all 
the  changes  on  which  I  had  counted  w’ere  come 
and  gone,  and  the  great  lesson  had  been  learn¬ 
ed  that  all  things  arc  ordered  for  good,  the 
tears  that  w'ould  not  flow  when  I  was  quitting 
my  first  home  flowed  abundantly  on  my  return 
to  it.  I  found  my  brother  at  the  railroad  termi¬ 
nus  :  we  had  been  separated  three  years,  and 
ray  heart  yearned  towards  him  ;  yet  we  met  as 
if  we  had  parted  only  the  day  before,  for  there 
w’as  bustle  and  hurry  to  collect  baggage  under 
the  pattering  rain.  So  we  collected  mine,  and 
I  sat  quietly  down  by  his  side,  to  drive  towards 
the  home  which  had  been  the  nursery  of  both  of 
us. 

The  rain  ceased,  but  the  gloomy  sky  still 
looked  like  a  face  disfigured  by  weeping,  and 
hung  low  and  heavily  over  the  lorest.  Perhaps 
he  felt  as  I  did,  for  he  spoke  but  little,  and  as  I 
glanced  at  his  features,  I  fancied  I  saw  in  their 
workings  what  occupied  my  own  mind, — plea¬ 
sure  and  pain  which  had  yielded  light  and  left 
shadow,  a  tale  of  a  laugh  that  was  silenced  and 
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a  likeness  which  had  he  'U  watched  over — and 
before  which  the  vail  was  now  drawn  ;  but  I 
stooped  from  the  carriage  and  remarked  that  the 
fox-gloves  grew  luxuriantly  as  ever,  and  he  re¬ 
plied  in  the  same  careless  tone,  while  we  were 
both  thinking  of  long-past  days  and  a  recent 
sorrow.  The  road  w’as  unfamiliar  to  me. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  in  answer  to  my  observ'ation, 

“  this  is  newly  made,  it  winds  along  the  level 
and  is  a  great  improvement,”  and  so  it  is.  And 
yet  I  w’ould  fain  have  crossed  the  bleak  downs 
with  the  remains  of  the  lloman  camj)  and  the 
clumps  of  stunted  fir,  only  because  w  e  went  that 
way  in  my  childhood.  We  came  to  a  spot 
whence  the  mansion  is  visible,  high  on  its  hill 
and  half  buried  in  its  own  woods.  He  pulled 
up  and  pointed  to  if.  1  could  not  see  it  at  the 
first  glance,  for  my  eyes  w’erc  dim:  I  hardly 
knew*  it  at  the  second,  the  trees  our  father 
planted  had  grown  so  tall.  A  turn  in  the  road 

brought  us  in  view  of  the  church  of  W - 

lifting  its  gray  spire  among  the  lime-trees,  and 
the  next  moment  we  saw  the  ruined  abbey  with 
its  sheet  of  bright  water.  The  summer  we 

went  away,  the  boys  ol‘  W -  school  erected 

an  arbor  at  its  edge,  an  ephemeral  thing  of 
willow  twigs  and  rushes.  I  turned  to  look  for 
it;  I  forgot  it  W’as  finished  twenty  years  ago, — 
and  that  the  hands  which  raised  it  had  long 
since  grasjied  at  the  world’s  pleasures  and  hon¬ 
ors,  and  that  many  in  the  pursuit  had  been  par¬ 
alyzed.  Even  the  ruins  are  altered,  the  en¬ 
trance  arch  is  gone,  its  stones  plundered,  to 
build  a  cow-shed  or  patch  a  cabin.  The  little 
town  is  grander  than  of  yore  ;  there  are  old  cot¬ 
tages  ornamentetl  into  ugliness,  and  new  white 
houses  added,  and  Parisian  fashions  in  the  win¬ 
dows,  with  gay  geraniums  labelled  w’ith  long 
words  ;  but  the  old  remembered  faces  have  van- 
i.shed,  and  of  the  names  w’hieh  used  to  be  upon 
the  grave-stoncfe  the  moss  has  already  hidden 
many.  The  green  lanes  beyond  are  unchanged^ 
or  they  seem  so.  Their  aspect  soothed  me, — wdth 
their  frees,  and  ivy  honey- suckles,  and  dog- 
roses.  We  passed  our  friend’s  habitation.  This, 
too,  1  had  sought  and  scarce  recognized.  I  saw 
the  same  bay  window  where  the  deaf  lady  used 
to  sit,  and  welcomed  us  children  with  her  un¬ 
conscious  smiles ;  but  the  yew-trees  thejold  man 
liked  (the  hospitable  master  who  lived  his  last 
years  on  charity  and  died  long  ago) — the  yew- 
trees  which,  cut  in  quaint  forms,  stood  in  the 
trim  flower-garden  like  its  sentinels,  were  scorn¬ 
ed  and  removed  by  the  next  occupant;  and  the 
enlarged  and  w’hite-washed  cottage  stares  forth 
exposed,  \v‘ondering  at  its  increased  and  unsight¬ 
ly  consequence.  We  were  at  the  park-gates, 
— beside  the  pond  where  we  used  to  fish.  A 
willow  bent  over  it  then  among  the  young  ash- 
trees,  proud  in  its  seeming  sorrow,  and  a  clump 
of  elms  was  by  its  side ;  there  are  two  or  three 
of  the  latter  remaining,  and  one  felled  and  de¬ 
spoiled  lies  stretched  at  their  feel.  I  do  not  care 
for  them:  but  the  ancient  yew-tree,  tlie  dark 
green  patriarch  that  used  to  occupy  his  mound 
like  a  sovereign,  and  before  which  on  gala  days 
the  lads  and  lasses  sported,  how  my  heart  griev¬ 
ed  for  him  !  Why  is  the  mound  a  heap  of  up¬ 
turned  clay,  and  the  noble  occupant  a  trunk 
shorn  and  unsightly,  leafless  and  branchless,  by 
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ts  side?  But  see!  there  is  the  holly-hush 
whence  we  "allured  our  ('hristinns  garlands, 
and  the  entrance-gale  and  lodge:  the  rustic 
pillars  want  their  creepers,  they  have  had  tinte 
to  wither.  The  cluster  of  old  elms  has  been 
thinne<l  hy  the  hurricane,  hut  the  dry  pond  re¬ 
mains  where  our  lost  brother  gave  n»e  my  first 
riding  lessons,  urging  the  pony  down  one  slop¬ 
ing  side  and  up  the  other;  ami  I  see  still  his 
fair  locks  wave  and  his  fairer  cheek  flushed  as 
he  ran  by  its  side  and  1  clung  to  its  r.eck  in  some 
fear  and  much  delight.  The  plantations  are 
tall  ;ind  flourishing,  and  the  laurels  grown  to 
trees  close  above  the  inner  "ate,  over  which  he 
bounded  the  morning  he  left  his  home  on  his 
way  to  another  hemisphere,  never  to  feel  the 
breezes  of  his  native  land  again. 

We  had  retichcd  the  house  and  stopped  before 
the  portico.  Our  relatives  stood  there.  In  tin- 
other  place  I  could  have  greeteil  them  more 
giily.  They  were  all  changed,  and  the  change 
Having  come  as  it  seemed  in  a  moment,  f  could 
not  realize  it  except  with  agony.  They  crowded 
about  me  with  welcome,  and  I  wished  it  hud  not 
been  childish  or  seemed  unkind  to  weep.  My 
brother’s  dog  aflbrded  me  a  pretext ;  he  liadher 
when  I  last  saw  him,  and  three  added  years  had 
so  dimmed  her  eye,  and  robbed  her  coat  of  its 
glossiness,  that  I  did  not  knowlur  when  she 
fawned  on  me  and  licked  my  hand  with  a 
memory  truer  than  my  own.  1  had  an  excuse 
to  stoop  in  order  to  caress  her,  and  not  to  look 
up  again  till  my  eyes  were  dry,  and  my  interest 
in  her  was  not  all  feigned  neither;  for  the  alter¬ 
ation  in  the  animal  struck  me  painfully,  it  press¬ 
ed  on  the  very  spot  of  my  heart  which  ached. 
Tlie  same  books  w'ere  in  the  library,  and  in 
their  old  places  ;  the  sun  set  gorgeously,  an  dthe 
rays  streamed  asofyore  across  their  well-known 
bindings.  They  were  only  faded  ;  and  as  the 
entrance-doors  stood  open,  the  glory  entered, 
gushing  along  the  gilded  floor  and  reaching 
even  to  the  arch  of  the  hall.  I  looked  at  the 
corner  w’here  the  blind  fiddler  used  to  sit  and 
play  to  us  who  thought  his  single  violin  a  band  ; 
and  so  it  might  be  to  us  then,  there  was  music, 
enough  in  our  own  hearts  to  make  up  the  or¬ 
chestra.  The  last  sunbeams  rested  on  the 
grave  of  my  father’s  favorite  horse,  glancing 
upon  the  river,  and  brightening  to  a  richer  red 
the  blossoms  of  the  rose-bush  which  clusters  be¬ 
neath  the  window.  I  remember  the  day  that 
Old  Grey  died,  and  that  our  lather  stood  near 
during  his  dying  struggles,  and  that  the  crea¬ 
ture  seemed  soothed  hy  his  presence  and  fixed 
his  large  eyes  on  him  to  the  last,  and  how  the 
grave  was  hollowed  and  the  sod  replaced  above, 
and  the  slight  oak-tree  planted,  that  in  strength 
and  beauty  it  might  serve  for  an  emblem  of  the 
servant  below.  1  walked  through  the  wcll-re- 
membered  rooms.  Like  the  contents  of  a  still¬ 
opening  scroll,  all  came  back  before  me — bridal 
ceremonies  and  funeral  guests,  birth-days  and 
partings  ;  and  I  looked  forth  on  the  velvet  turf 
and  the  plantations,  which,  matured  into  rich  and 
dark  groves,  tower  above  it,  and  on  the  far-oti 
line  of  sea  and  mountain,  and  the  depths  of  the 
twin  forests :  I  thought  of  the  two  trees  which 
were  planted  when  you  and  I  were  born,  my  only 
brother,  yet  have  left  no  trace  on  the  greensward. 


I  saw  my  grandmother  in  her  chair  hy  the  win¬ 
dow,  waiching  the  red  evening  sky,  and  tracing 
towel  sand  palaces  in  its  clouds,  in  the  quiet  wane 
of  her  intellect ;  and  again  1  lell  the  silence  which 
succeeded  a  gay  evening,  the  mysterious  some¬ 
thing  which  pervaded  hall  and  chamber,  and 
heard  the  word  “  whispered  to  me,  who 

did  not  understand  its  import,  tliough  I  shook  at 
its  sound,  and  to  my  brother,  who  was  older, 
and  sobbed.  And  llien  1  recollected  how  I  was 
led  to  rny  mother,  since  I  should  occupy  her 
thoughts  most,  being  her  delicate  child,  and  the 
tearful  embrace  she.  gave  me,  bidding  me  not 
cry,  and  tlie  few  days  wliich  followed,  during 
which  1  Ttlayed  as  before,  only  alone,  till  one 
morning  I  was  conducted  to  the  balcony  to  watch 
the  dark  procession — the  horse  with  its  plumes, 
the  mutes  beside,  the  long  line  of  mourners.  1 
retnemher  this  ehandier  was  the  nursery 
and  another  fair  boy  came  hither  from  school 
w’ilh  playthings  and  sweetmeats  bought  with 
his  saved  pocket-money,  all  for  me;  arid  how' 
he  w’Hs  clever,  and  kind,  and  sportive,  and  miked 
of  w'lmt  he  should  he  in  years  to  come,  till  he  left 
us.  Next  the  schoolroom  was  a  study,  and  myself 
permitted  at  times  to  enter  tis  a  reward  ;  when 
my  brother’s  kind  tutor  would  lift  me  on  the  win- 
ilow-seat,  to  show  me  above  the  trees  the  spar¬ 
kle  of  Orion’s  belt  and  Orion’s  sword  ;  aiul  1  was 
frightened  at  first,  and  fancied  him  an  armed 
giant  in  the  air.  The  tall  trees  are  down  ;  the 
roots  injured  the  foundation,  and  the  bough.^  the 
roof;  yet  I  w'ould  have  fain  seen  one  or  two 
still  there,  that  the  unchanged  stars  might  trem¬ 
ble,  as  they  used  to  do,  through  their  branches. 
This  large  room  was  our  theatre.  You  were  a 
beautiful  girl  then,  dear  sister,  fair,  joyous,  blue- 
eyed.  Do  you  rernendier  filling  the  chief  parts 
in  our  theatricals,  and  l.ow  we  admired  our  own 
scenery,  and  how  the  audience  marvelled  at  our 
cleverness  as  we  personated  heroes  and  high 
dames — Brutus,  and  Cassius,  and  Portia? — the 
Romans  themselves  were  not  prouder.  1  went 
out  alone.  I  felt  I  needed  to  be  alone  here — at 
least,  till  the  first  impressions  should  be  blunted. 
It  is  ungracious  to  carp  at  improvements  only 
because  they  arc  changes  ;  yet,  for  this  sole  rea¬ 
son,  are  th.ej  painful  to  me.  It  is  like  tying  a 
mask  over  features  long  love  has  beautified  ; 
and  I  stood  hall-hours  at  a  time  gazing  on  such 
spots  as  retain  no  trace  of  what  they  w  ere,  striv¬ 
ing  to  remember  where  llic  branches  waved,  and 
the  shadow  fell,  and  the  light  streamed  through, 
as  we  try  to  recall  a  faded  dream.  Yonder  was 
our  mother’s  flower-garden,  and  the  arbutus  has 
a  bent  branch,  which  used  to  he  my  sofa  when 
the  turf  was  too  sunny  below'.  How  small  the 
place  seems  !  But  the  boughs  of  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon,  where  they  swept  the  ground,  grand 
in  their  lowliness,  liavc  been  lopped  away, 
though  the  w'ind,  striving  to  lift  th.e  branches, 
spake  among  them  w  ith  a  voice  very  musical ; 
and  the  laurestinus  are  rooted  up,  though  it  w’aa 
like  the  dawning  of  a  new'  hope  on  a  clouded 
mind,  to  come  from  their  dark  screen  on  that 
brilliant  parterre.  Where  tlie  hermitage  stood 
is  a  shapeless  mass ;  and  the  ivy  w  hich  its  walls 
supported  is  fain  to  lie  over  them  like  a  pall. 
Do  not  rend  it  away;  it  makes  its  own  monu¬ 
ment.  At  the  entrance  to  the  fruit-gardens  there 
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used  to  be  nn  arbor :  our  gardener  gave  it  a ' 
Bounding  name.  Why  did  you  fling  it  down  ?  I 
We  watched  him  so  intently  when  he  planted 
periwinkles  and  creepers  among  the  flints  he 
called  rocks,  and  we  clapped  our  hands  so  joy¬ 
ously  when  they  blossomed.  My  sister  came  to 
joifi  me.  We  also  had  been  parted  lor  years, 
and  this  was  her  first  visit  hither;  and  she  felt  it 
like  myself.  We  wandered  together  up  the 
orchard.  My  own  garden  had  been  there  ;  and 
a  noble  laburnum  waved  abov’e  a  bench,  and 
proft'ered  its  golden  blossoms  to  such  as  sat 
thereon,  backed,  as  it  was,  by  a  green  hedge 
and  an  avenue  of  high  pines.  The  hedge  is 
gone ;  a  tenant  cut  down  the  laburnum ;  a 
farmer  felled  the  firs,  saving  one  or  two,  which, 
like  the  last  of  a  ruined  family,  remain  as  if  to 
bid  us  deplore  the  rest.  15ounding  the  walk, 
there  used  to  be  a  sloping  bank,  covered  over 
with  jonquils  and  violets  ;  it  was  hollowed  out  in 
very  wantonness.  Are  there,  then,  in  the  world 
so  many  things  bright  and  perfumed  ?  I  re¬ 
member  that  at  the  top  of  this  same  orchard  we 
raised  a  mud  cabin.  It  was  an  important  work, 
and  to  assist  in  it  was  a  favor  and  a  reward.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  sport  is  continued  in  after 
days,  only  more  seriously  ;  for  of  the  later  pro¬ 
jects  which,  seen  afar,  look  like  castles,  how 
many  prove  in  their  execution  mere  mud  cabins, 
and,  perhaps,  leave  on  the  hand  which  constructs 
them  some  stain  not  easily  wiped  away.  The 
next  day  was  Sunday:  we  were  in  the  old  pew 
of  the  old  church.  It  seemed  odd  that  my  height , 
should  allow  me  to  look  ov’er  the  wainscoting,  i 
The  low,  humble  edifice  was  unchanged ;  only  a 
broader  greener  stain  of  damp  spread  over  the 
wall  above  the  extract  from  Scripture,  \vhich  I 
used  to  spell  painfully,  “  Lay  not  up  for  your¬ 
selves  treasures  on  earth.”  Below  me,  as  I  trod, 
were  the  tombs  of  three  of  our  name ;  there 
were  only  two  formerly.  I  fancied  that  here  at 
least  there  would  be  some  dim  eye  to  recognize 
me  still,  though  the  place  which  was  mine  knew 
me  no  more.  But  I  was  disappointed.  If  one 
or  two  glanced  to  sec  who  stood  by  my  brotiier’s 
side,  it  was  in  mere  curiosity  about  the  foreigner 
— neither  in  interest  nor  in  recognition ; — how 
should  it  be?  But  I  heard  as  we  left  the  church 
words  of  thankfulness  addressed  to  him  for  as¬ 
sistance  and  charily ;  and  this  was  soothing  to 
me,  for  it  recalled  my  father’s  time. 

I  ^'^sited  several  humble  acquaintances.  They 
recollected  my  sister,  though  with  difficulty,  but 
did  not  recoernize  me.  Each  asked  the  same 
question.  This  was  natural — it  ought  not  to 
mortify:  the  link  is  not  snapped,  since  it  wms 
never  formed. .  I  have  not  ‘‘  dwelt  in  my  owti 
land.”  There  is  no  pleasure  in  memory,  or,  if 
there  be,  it  has  a  poignancy  akin  to  pain.  I 
think  there  is  bitterness  in  it,  yet  the  bitterness 
is  healthful.  It  may  be  w’cU,  m  the  strength  of 
our  age  and  the  pow’er  of  the  passions,  to  stand 
among  the  tombs  of  our  kin  and  the  memories 
of  youth,  which  arc  tombs  also,  but  we  ought  to 
discover  no  novelties  there.  All  things  ought  to 
be  left  as  they  were.  We  were  so  gentle,  so 
good,  so  light-hearted.  We  had  joys  which 
gave  no  pain  to  others,  and  sorrows  which  left 
no  sting.  We  had  oflended  none,  w’e  had  wept 
for  few  j  and  the  walls,  recalling  what  we  were, 


have  ‘’sermons  in  their  stones.”  Yen  may  build 
loftier  chambers,  but  they  w'ill  yield  less  echo. 
Therefore,  brother,  see  that  the  hand  of  innova¬ 
tion  work  no  more  evil  here  :  for  the  sanctity  of 
our  early  home  is  destroyed  so  soon  as  w’e  must 
inquire,  ere  we  know’  that  w’e  are  beside  it. 

I  was  very  young  when  my  family  took  up  its 
abode  at  the  chtiteau,  the  second  of  those  man¬ 
sions  of  which  I  have  spoken.  It  w’as  a  melan¬ 
choly  residence,  a  contrast  to  the  smiling  one 
just  ilescribed.  The  w’ife  of  the  proprietor,  a 
sparkling  Parisierine,  had  refused  to  live  there, 
less  on  account  of  its  reputation  as  a  haunictl 
house  (the  gardener,  in  his  desire  of  undisturbed 
possession,  succcssfuliy  personated  for  some  time 
a  long-buried  ch^itelain)  than  because  of  its  dis¬ 
tance  from  Paris.  With  its  gloomy  chambers, 
and  winding  staircases,  and  dinr  corridors,  it  was 
a  very  fitting  place  for  a  ghost,  and  it  was  tilso 
fraught  with  historical  memories  of  the  gravest 
kind.  A  cavity  in  the  chapel  w’all  had  atforded 
refuge  to  our  landlord,  then  a  child,  w’hile  his  fa¬ 
ther,  torn  violently  away,  ascended  the  steps  ol 
the  guillotine  and  shouted, ‘‘  VirelelloiP^  for 
salute  and  farewell.  The  portrait  of  the  slaugh¬ 
tered  royalist  hung  in  the  large  saloon  betw’een 
those  of  two  steel-clad  ancestors.  He  was  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  fair  vouth  in  a  flow’er-garden  leaning 
on  a  small  spaife  and  w^earing  the  rich  dress  ot 
a  past  epoch.  That  of  his  bride  hung  opposite 
his  ow’n,  'attired  in  bridal  garments  of  ancient 
fashion.  It  w’as  a  sw’eet  face  of  about  sixteen, 
and  when  I  saw  it  first  and  heard  her  story  told, 
and  how  she  had  w’andered  in  poverty“and  died 
in  prison,  a  sun-beam  streaming  in  touched  her 
parted  lips,  and  she  seemed  to  say,  “  I  am  con¬ 
soled  now’.”  The  tall  w’indows  opened  on  stiff 
parterres,  which  spoke  of  a  taste  gone  by. 
Nothing  had  been  changed  since  she  walked 
there,  but  all  w’as  neglected  and  grass-grow’n. 

Of  the  straight  roads  of  w’hich  I  have  spoken, 
one  Icil  to  the  chateau  of  our  nearest  neighbor. 
He  W’as  of  a  lar descended  family,  and  the  first 
of  his  name  who  had  stooped  to  a  mesalliance. 
On  his  return  from  emigration  he  had  espoused 
his  ow’n  notary’s  daughter,  receiving  back  with 
her,  for  marriage  portion,  a  part  of  his  family 
estate,  which  had  fallen  (it  was  said  in  no  credit¬ 
able  w’ay)j  into  her  father’s  hands.  Fitted  for 
better  fortunes,  it  was  too  large  for  his  means, 
but  he  clung  to  it  as  to  the  cradle  of  his  race, 
and  religiously  preserved  it  unchanged.  His 
wife  was  a  querulous,  selfish  w’oman,  with  a 
small  heart  and  mean  intellect,  assuming  the  no¬ 
bility  she  had  not,  and  soured  by  knowing  the 
sense  of  her  own  deficiency.  As  to  the  jtropHe- 
taire^  he  w’as  the  very  personification  of  human 
w’eakness.  He  had  fought  a  duel  or  two,  and  ' 
bravely,  ofcourse  ;  but  in  his  own  house  he  w’as 
less  than  a  child,  save  when  his  w’ife  insisted  on 
his  exaggerating  herself,  and  her  violent  will 
and  her  tyranny  made  a  despot  of  him.  At 
other  times  his  vacant  smiles  and  forced  laugh 
w’ere  sadder  than  tears.  Their  son  Armand  re¬ 
sembled  neither  of  his  parents  ;  he  had  the  proud 
eye  and  aristocratic  bearing  of  his  higher-spirit¬ 
ed  ancestors:  he  W’as  a  spoiled  and  self-willed 
boy,  but  easy  to  rule  by  gentleness.  He  was  ten 
or  twelve  years  old  w’hen  w’e  settled  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and,  as  I  was  younger  and  feeble,  he 
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became  a  kind  and  protecting  playmate  to  me. 
We  had  yet  one  more,  a  coupin  of  his,  whose 
mother  lived  on  the  skirts  of  the  forest,  where 
she  devoted  herself  entirely  to  the  education  of 
her  daughter  ;  for  though  Emily,  too,  had  a  l)ro- 
iher,  we  never  saw  him.  lie  resided  in  Paris 
with  a  relative.  Children  pay  little  attention  to 
beauty,  yet  I  remember  that  Emily  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  child,  and  many  a  happy  day  we  spent  to¬ 
gether  at  the  house  of  Madame  de  C - ,  her 

mother.  The  baron  himself  was  there.  It  was 
the  only  indulgence  he  ever  allowed  himself; 
and,  with  us  playing  round  him,  he  w’as  for  a 
time  a  happy  man.  But,  when  ten  o’clock  came, 
he  took  up  his  hat  and  his  cares  w  ith  it.  Emily 
he  used  to  call  his  little  daughter,  and  say  she 
w'ould  make  a  fair  chatelaine,  and  Armand  treas¬ 
ured  it  all. 

After  two  years’  re.sidence  in  that  chateau,  we 
departed ;  and  the  next  time  I  saw  Armand,  he 
was  a  tall  youth  in  a  military  uniform.  Ilis 
worldly  circumstances,  likewise,  w^ere  greatly 
changed  ;  for,  by  the  death  of  some  kinsman,  so 
remote  as  to  be  personally  unknown  to  him,  his 
father  had  succeeded  to  a  large  property.  Put, 
though  thus  become  the  heir  of  a  noble  estate. 
Armand  found  little  cause  to  rejoice  over  it.  He 
was  on  his  way  to  the  chateau  when  we  encoun¬ 
tered  him,  full  of  the  image  of  Emily,  and  of  the 
happiness  of  which  her  society  was  to  be  the 
parent;  and,  for  a  time,  that  bright  dream  was 
realized.  For  Emily,  having  become  necessary 
in  some  sort  to  his  mother,  w^as  still  an  inmate 
there,  and  she  received  him  with  all  the  open¬ 
ness  which  their  former  intimacy  sanctioned. 
How  blessed  w’as  that  young  pair!  They  met 
each  morning;  they  wmndered  together  through 
familiar  scenes  ;  they  were  every  thing,  the  one 
to  the  other,  jiresent,  past,  and  future.  They 
did  not  know’  what  a  frighttul  blow  awaited 
them. 

The  boyish  attachment  of  Armand  for  Emily 
had  not  escaped  the  notice  cither  of  his  father 
dr  his  mother.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  while  they 
w’ere  poor,  they  looked  forward  to  the  marriage 
of  the  young  people  with  satisi'action.  But  the 
large  accession  recently  made  to  their  fortune, 
produced  a  change  in  their  feelings  in  reference 
to  this  point ;  and  now  both,  hut  the  father  es¬ 
pecially,  afi'ccted  to  regard  the  whole  atuiir  as  a 
joke.  It  is  no  joke  for  the  young  heart  to  find 
its  best  affections  lacerated,  and  so  Armand 
found,  ere  long,  to  his  cost.  One  day  ll.e  youth 
found  himself  brought  somewhat  abruptly  into 
a  confidential  *  communication  with  his  father. 
The  latter  stated  that  an  offer  had  been  made 
to  him,  of  which  both  he  and  Arniand’s  mother 
approved  ;  and  that  it  was  settled  that  Armand 
should  give  his  hand  to  a  very  amiable  young 
person,  who  would  bring  w’ith  her  a  very  desir¬ 
able  dow’ry.  Poor  Armand!  If  he  had  but  ven¬ 
tured  to  declare  at  once  his  determination  never 
to  wed,  except  w  ith  Emily,  it  is  more  than  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  opposition  of  his  parents,  however 
vehement,  would  have  given  way.  But  he 
thought  only  of  the  separation  which  would, 
without  doubt,  follow,  of  the  dismissal  of  Emily 
from  the  ch&teau,  and  of  a  long  y’Cfir  spent  by 
him  and  her  at  a  distance  from  one  another,  and 
therefore  in  wretchedness.  He  therefore  check¬ 
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ed  the  avow  al  which  rose  to  his  lips,  and  left  his 
fiUher’s  presence  without  uttering  a  word.  That 
night  he  and  Emily  wandered  together  to  a 
ruined  chapel  w  hich  stood  in  the  fields  at  a  long 
musket-shot  from  the  mansion.  There,  beside 
the  remains  of  the  altar,  they  for  the  first  lime 
poured  out  tlu’ir  souls  to  each  other.  Tliey 
plighted  their  I'ailh — they  exchanged  rings — as 
if  in  the  presence  of  the  church,  and  returned 
I'lome  again,  resolute  to  bear  every  thing,  but  not 
to  violate  tlicir  oath. 

Armand’s  father  was  a  good  deal  from  home, 
— the  condition  of  his  new  ly  acquired  estate  re¬ 
quiring  much  of  liis  supervision  ;  and  Armand 
and  Emily,  though  there  w’as  a  cloud  upon  them 
now,  failed  not  lo  take  advantage  of  his  absence. 
The  mother’s  suspicions  w’tre  roused.  She 
caused  them  to  be  w  atched ;  and,  ascertaining 
how  matters  stood,  she  suddenly,  and  at  an 
hour’s  notice,  commanded  Emily  to  quit  the  ch& 
teau.  The  poor  girl  retired  lo  her  mother’s 
house  ;  and  her  mother,  in  the  bitterness  of  her 
indignation,  communicated  the  circumstances  lo 
Emily’s  brother.  Alas  !  that  I  should  go  on. 
The  latter,  misinterpreting  certain  expressions 
in  his  parent’s  letter,  called  upon  Armand  as  the 
betrayer  of  his  sister,  to  give  him  satisfaction  ; 
and  Armand,  too  proud  lo  enter  into  exp'lana- 
tions,  and  inditferent,  tinder  the  pressure  of 
anguish,  to  consequences,  accepted  the  chal¬ 
lenge.  He  w’cnt  out,  hut  fired,  as  he  all  along 
intended  lo  do,  in  the  air.  Not  so  his  antago¬ 
nist.  With  loo  sure  an  aim,  he  sent  his  ball 
through  our  friend’s  heart ;  and  one  of  tlie  most 
frightful  tragedies  with  w’hich  it  has  ever  been 
iny  fortune  lo  become  acquainted,  was  consum¬ 
mated. 

The  results  of  this  sad  story  are  soon  told. 
An  attempi  w’as  made  to  conceal  from  both  fam¬ 
ilies  the  real  cause  of  Armand’s  death.  It  was 
reported  at  the  ch&leau  that  he  had  been  killed 
by  a  I’all  from  his  horse  ;  and,  the  coflin  being 
closed  ere  it  reached  his  father’s  halls,  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  afibrded  at  the  moment  of  proving 
the  reverse.  But,  somehow’  or  another,  I  w’as 
never  able  exactly  lo  discover  through  what 
channel  a  knowletlge  of  the  truth  reached  Emily. 
She  sank  under  the  blow  and  never  rose  again. 
Temporary  insanity,  a  brief  interval  of  reason, 
a  visit  from  her  brother,  a  brain  fever  in  conse¬ 
quence — these  hurried  statements  contain  a  re¬ 
cord  of  her  fate.  She  soon  follow  ed  her  betroth¬ 
ed  to  the  grave,  and  it  w’as  well  that  she  did  so. 
Tlie  father  and  mother  of  Armand  still  survive, 
hut  the  ch&leau  is  deserted.  They  discovered 
about  the  time  of  Emily’s  death  under  what  cir¬ 
cumstances  their  son  had  been  taken  from  them, 
and,  not  being  able  to  endure  the  w  retched  as¬ 
sociations  that  are  connected  with  the  place,  they 
w’ithdrew  from  it  and  never  returned.  No  won¬ 
der  that,  of  all  the  spots  on  the  earth’s  surface, 
iw’o  should,  in  an  especial  degree,  fix  thcmselve* 
in  my  remembrance.  The  one  is  endeared  to 
me  by  the  recollections  of  childhood,  the  other 
solemnized  ihrougli  the  enactment  there  of  the 
saddest  and  darkest  of  all  the  events,  w’ith  the 
circumstances  attending  which  experience  has 
made  me  acquainted. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  EMPEROR 
NAPOLEON. 

BY  MRS.  ABELL  (lATE  MISS  ELIZA  BALCOMBe). 

AFTER  HE  LEFT  HER  FATHER’S  RESIDENCE,  “THE 
BRIARS,”  FOR  LONGWGOD. 

From  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

A  BALL  occasionally  given  by  the  offic*ers 
of  the  GOth  regiment,  afforded  some  variety 
to  the  dreariness  of  Madame  Bertrand’s 
changed  existence.  One  of  them  took  place 
whilst  we  were  on  a  visit  to  her,  and  it  was 
arranged  we  should  go  together  in  Napoleon’s 
carriage,  but  dine  with  the  Emperor  first,  as 
he  said  he  wished  to  criticise  our  dresses, 
and  proceed  from  his  door  to  the  ball.  Ma¬ 
dame  Montholon  very  good-naturedly  sent 
her  maid  Josephine  to  arrange  my  hair.  She 
combed  and  strained  it  oft’  my  face,  making 
me  look  like  a  Chinese.  It  was  the  first  time 
I  had  seen  such  a  coiffure ^  and  I  thought  I 
had  never  beheld  any  thing  so  hideouiiin  my 
life,  and  would  have  gladly  pulled  it  ail 
down,  but  there  was  no  lime,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  make  my  appearance  before  Napo¬ 
leon,  whose  laugh  I  dreaded,  with  my  eyes 
literally  starting  from  my  head,  occasioned 
by  the  uneasy  manner  in  which  my  hair  had 
been  arranged.  However,  to  my  great  com¬ 
fort,  he  did  not  quiz  it,  but  said  it  was  the 
only  time  he  had  ever  seen  it  wear  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  any  thing  like  neatness.  But  iny 
little  Leno  frock  did  not  pass  muster  so  well. 
He  declared  it  was  frightful,  from  b«ng  so 
short,  and  desired  me  to  have  it  lengthened. 
In  vain  I  pleaded  the  impossibility  of  any 
alteration ;  he  kept  twitching  it  about  until  1 
was  obliged  to  fly  to  Josephine,  and  have  the 
desired  change  made,  by  letting  down  some 
of  the  tucks,  thereby  spoiling  the  e.ffect  of  my 
pretty  dress;  but  I  knew  it  was  useless  re¬ 
sisting  when  the  fiat  had  gone  forth.  j 

After  dinner  the  carriage  was  announced, 
and  we  all  obeyed  the  emperor’s  signal,  of 
rising  from  table,  his  manner  of  performing 
that  ceremony  being  bruscpie  and  startling; 
he  would  push  his  chair  suddenly  away,  and 
rise  as  if  he  had  received  an  electric  shock. 

I  recollect  his  remarking  upon  the  want  of 
gallantry  displayed  by  Englishmen,  in  sitting 
so  long  after  dinner.  He  said,  “If  B  dcombe 
had  been  there,  he  would  want  to  dritik  one, 
two,  tree,  ah  cinq  bouteilles,  eh?  Balcornbe 
go  Briars,  get  droonk  ?” 

It  was  one  of  his  early  attempts  at  express¬ 
ing  himself  in  English.  I  think  I  can  see 
him  now,  holding  up  one  of  his  fat  taper 
fingers,  and  counting  how  many  bottles  my 
father  usually  drank  before  he  joined  the 
ladies. 

“  If  I  were  you,  Mrs.  B.dcombe,”  he  said, 


addressing  my  mother,  “  I  should  be  very 
angry  at  being  turned  out  to  wait  for  two  or 
three  hours,  whilst  your  husband  and  his 
friends  were  making  themselves  drunk.” 

How  different  are  Frenchmen,  who  think 
society  cannot  be  agreeable  without  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  ladies.  After  drinking  some  of 
La  Page’s  delectable  coffee,  and  being  helped 
to  the  sugar  by  Napoleon’s  fingers  instead  of 
tongs,  he  proceeded  to  the  carriage  which 
was  in  waiting. 

Madame  Bertrand  led  the  way,  carrying 
her  baby,  little  Arthur,  followed  by  my  mo¬ 
ther,  my  sister,  myself,  and  General  Gour- 
gaud.  On  being  seated  the  signal  was  given, 
the  whip  applied  to  the  spirited  Cape-steeds, 
and  away  they  tore,  first  on  one  sidevthe 
track  (for  road  there  was  none)  and  then  on 
the  other,  Madame  Bertrand  screaming  with 
all  her  power  for  Archambaud  to  stop ;  but  it 
was  not  until  a  check  was  put  to  the  velocity 
of  the  carriage,  by  its  coming  into  contact 
with  a  large  gum-wood  tree,  that  we  had  any 
chance  of  being  heard.  At  length  the  door 
was  opened,  and  out  we  scrambled,  up  to 
oiir  knees  in  mud,  the  night  being  wet  and 
foggy.  We  had  nearly  a  mile  to  walk 
through  this  filthy  road  to  Deadwood,  and 
the  poor  countess  all  the  while  carrying  her 
infant,  who  would  net  be  pacified  with  any 
other  nurse. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  figures  we  cut  on 
arriving  at  Mrs.  Baird’s  quarters,  when  we 
were  provided  with  dry  clothes,  and  the  ludi¬ 
crous  appearance  of  Madame  Bertrand,  hal>- 
ited  in  one  of  Mrs.  Baird’s  dresses,  which 
was  h  ilf-a-yard  too  short,  and  much  too  small 
in  every  uay, — Mrs.  Baird  being  remarkably 
petite,  whilst  the  countess  Nvas  rniommke  for 
her  tall  and  graceful  stature.  But  in  sjnte  of 
our  adventure  and  contretemps ^  we  had  a 
very  merry  ball,  and  the  party  did  not  sepa¬ 
rate  until  long  after  the  booming  guns  from 
the  forts  around  announced  the  break  of  day. 
We  cared  but  little  for  our  walk  home 
through  the  mist  and  rain,  as  we  knew  that 
on  arriving  at  the  grand  marshal’s  cottage, 
we  should  be  refreshed  by  a  good  breakfast 
and  comfortable  beds. 

Napoleon  complimented  me  on  my  danc¬ 
ing  and  appearance  at  the  ball,  which  he  had 
heard  Here  much  admired,  and  also  told  me 
I  was  thojight  very  much  like  the  Baroness 
Stunner,  and  might  be  mistaken  for  her 

voiintT  sister.  I  was  fliattered  at  the  resem- 
•  ®  •  • 
blance,  as  I  thought  her  the  prettiest  woman 

I  had  ever  seen. 

I  had  been  to  a  breakfast  given  to  Lord 
Amherst  on  board  the  Newcastle,  by  Sir 
Pulteney  and  Lady  Malcolm,  and  on  next 
visiting  Longwood,  was  surprised  and  vexed 
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to  find  that  the  emperor  had  heard  an  account 
of  the  party  from  other  lips  than  mine,  as  I 
was  anxious  to  forestall  the  narration  of  the 
exploits  of  a  certain  hoydeiiish  young  lady — 
namely,  myself;  but  he  had  received  a  faith¬ 
ful  detail  of  it  from  Dr.  O’Meara.  lie  pre¬ 
tended  to  scold  and  take  me  to  task,  for 
being  such  a  petite  folle,  and  said  he  hoped 
it  was  not  true,  and  began  recapitulating 
what  I  had  been  guilty  of,  to  my  father, 
which  was  that  I  had  teased  and  locked  up 
pretty  little  Miss  P,,  when  the  ladies  were 
being  whipped*  over  the  side  of  the  frigate 
to  return  to  the  shore,  and  it  was  not  until 
we  had  nearly  reached  the  fort  that  the  fair 
lady’s  absence  was  perceived,  when,  it  being 
inconvenient  to  return  to  the  barge,  it  was 

proposed  to  Captain  G - ,  one  of  the  party, 

and  a  great  admirer  of  the  young  lady’#i,  that 
he  should  proceed  to  the  vessel  and  rescue 
the  terrified  girl.  Napoleon  said, 

“  Miss  Betsee  must  be  punished  for  being 
so  naughty.  N’est  pas,  Balcoinbe'?”  turning 
to  my  father,  whom  he  enjoined  to  set  me  a 
task  that  1  was  to  repeat  to  him  on  my  next 
visit ;  and  which  reipiest  my  father  was  de¬ 
lighted  to  put  in  execution,  being  only  too  I 
happy  to  have  an  excuse  to  make  me  study. 

On  hearing  what  was  in  store  for  me,  I 
.assured  him  I  had  been  punished  enough  for 
my  cruelty  to  Miss  P - ,  having  been  real¬ 

ly  frightened  out  of  my  little  wits,  by  the 
roaring  of  the  cannon  from  every  fort  which 
overhung  the  bay,  and  from  all  the  men-of- 
war  stationed  in  the  harbor,  to  salute  Lord 
Amherst  on  his  landing.  1  also  mentioned 
the  scolding  I  had  recei.ved  from  Lady  Lowe, 
who  kept  desiring  me  to  use  my  region,  and 
“  not  to  be  so  childish.”  Napoleon  did  not 
lose  the  opportunity  of  attacking  Lady  Lowe, 
though  at  my  expense,  and  said  he  wondered 
at  her  want  of  perception  in  giving  me  credit 
for  what  I  never  possessed. 

I  amused  Bonaparte  that  day,  by  my  ecst.a- 
sies  in  describing  the  impression  the  courtier¬ 
like  manner  and  charming  address  of  Lord 
Amherst  had  made  on  me.  lie  seemed 
pleased  at  my  entertaining  the  same  idea  as 
himself,  and  said  “  the  amb.assador  must  have 
been  fascinating,  to  have  so  impressed  your 
youthful  fancy.” 

From  the  strict  surveillance  exercised  over 
the  emperor,  the  inconveniences  suffered  by 
his  suite  were  on  many  occ.asions  extremely 
annoying,  and  I  quote  the  following  as  an 
instance.  My  sister  and  I  were  constantly 
in  the  habit  of  staving  with  Madame  Ber- 
Irand,  who  kindly  volunteered,  during  our 
long  visits  to  her,  to  superintend  my  studies. 

*  This  is  the  tcchniral  term  for  lowering  ladies 
down  the  side  of  a  ship. 


[Jan. 

Upon  one  occasion,  at  her  request,  I  attempt¬ 
ed  to  sing  a  little  French  romance,  composed 
by  llortense  Beauharnois,  daughter  to  the 
Empress  .losephiiie,  entitled  “  Le  Depjirt  des 
Styriens.”  This  song  was  sent  to  her  on  the 
preceding  evening  by  Niipoleon,  who  was 
anxious  to  hear  it,  and  intimated  that  he 
slifiuld  come  for  that  purpose.  He  came  ac¬ 
cording  to  promise,  but  was  not  only  disap¬ 
pointed,  but  angry  at  the  discordant  sounds 
which  issued  from  a  piano,  w  hich  from  damp 
and  disuse,  had  acquired  tones  very  like  those 
of  a  broken  dow’n  hurdy  gurdy.  The  only 
person  in  the  island  capable  of  remedying 
the  instrument  in  question  was  Mr.  Guinness, 
band-master  on  board  the  “  General  Kid,” 
then  lying  in  the  St.  James’s  Harbor.  Mr. 
Guinness,*  who  at  the  request  of  the  countess 
was  summoned  by  my  father  for  the  purpose, 
was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  side  of  the 
ship,  when  an  order  from  the  governor  de¬ 
sired  him  to  stay  where  he  was. 

Napoleon  expressed  a  wish  to  see  a  boa 
constrictor  brought  by  Sir  Murray  Maxwell 
I  to  the  island.  I  had  described  seeing  it  gorge 
a  goat,  and  the  extraordinary  appearance  it 
presented  after  sw  allowing  such  a  meal.  The 
horns  of  the  unfortunate  animal,  which  had 
been  put  alive  into  the  cage,  seemed  as  if 
they  must  protrude  through  the  snake’s  skin. 
The  emperor  observed  that  he  thought,  from 
what  he  had  heard,  that  “the  Marquis  de 

M -  must  be  like  a  boa  constrictor, 

from  the  qu.antity  he  eat  at  dinner.”  I  heard 
that  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  comply 
with  the  emperor’s  wish  to  have  the  monster 
conveyed  to  Longwood. 

Early  one  morning,  whilst  I  was  wander¬ 
ing  about  the  gardens  and  plantations  at 
Longwood,  I  encountered  the  emperor,  who 
stopped  and  told  me  to  come  with  him,  and 
he  would  show  me  some  pretty  toys.  Such 
an  invitation  was  not  to  be  resisted,  and  I  ac¬ 
cordingly  accompanied  him  to  his  billiard- 
room,  wliere  he  displ.aycd  a  most  gorgeously 
carved  set  of  chess-men,  that  had  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  by  Mr.  Elphinstone.  He  might 
well  call  them  toys,  every  one  being  in  itself 
a  gem.  J'hc  castles,  surmounting  superbly 
chased  elephants,  were  filled  w  ith  warriors  in 
the  .act  of  discharging  arrows  from  their 
bended  bi)ws.  The  knights  were  cased  in 
.armor,  with  their  visors  up,  and  mounted  on 
be.autifiilly  caparisoned  horses;  mitred  bish¬ 
ops  in  their  robes,  and  every  pawn  varied  in 
character  and  splendor  of  costume,  each  fig¬ 
ure  representing  by  its  dress  some  diflerent 
nation.  Such  workmanship  had  never  bc- 

*  Mr.  Guinness  is  now  inpml)er  of  the  Roy.il  So¬ 
ciety  of  Musicinns,  and  well  known  leader  of  the 
orchestra  at  the  nobilities’  balls,  Aliuuck’s,  &c.  &c. 
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fore  left  China;  art  and  taste  had  been  ex- j  believed  herself  to  be  as  lovely  as  Chenere 
erted  to  its  utmost  to  devise  such  rare  spcci-  j  had  portrayed  her  on  ivory.  She  thought 
mens.  The  emperor  was  as  much  pleased  ^  she  might  make  an  impression  on  the  great 
with  his  piesent  as  I  should  have  been  with  man,  and  for  that  purpose  loaded  herself  with 
any  new  plaything.  lie  told  me  he  had  just  j  all  the  finery  an  Indian  wardrobe  could  af- 
finished  a  game  of  che.ss  with  Lady  Malcolm,  ford;  she  dressed  in  crimson  velvet,  bor- 
with  these  most  beautiful  things,  and  she  dered  with  pearls,  and  her  black  hair  she 
had  beaten  him;  lie  thought  solely  from  his  adorned  with  buttertlies,  composed  of  dia- 
attention  being  occupied  in  admiring  the  monds,  rubies,  and  emeralds, 
men  instead  of  attending  to  his  game.  The  ■  When  introduced  to  Napoleon,  and  he  had 
work-boxes  and  card-counters  were  lovely ;  |  put  the  usual  questions  to  her,  as  to  whether 
the  latter  representing  all  the  trades  of  China,  ^  she  was  married,  how  many  children  she  had, 
minutely  carved  on  each.  These  gifts  were  |  and  so  on,  he  scrutinized  her  over  and  over 
presented  to  Najioleon  as  a  token  of  grati- |  again,  trying  but  in  vain  to  discover  some 
tude  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  from  the  circum- 1  point  whereon  to  compliment  her  ;  at  last 
stance  of  Napoleon  having  humanely  attended  !  he  perceived  that  she  had  an  immense  quan¬ 
to  his  brother,  when  severely  wounded  on  the  ^  tity  of  coarse,  fuzzy  black  hair,  which  he  re¬ 
field  of .  Wateilw,  the  emperor  sending  and  j  marked,  by  saying  to  her, 
refreshing  him  with  a  goblet  of  wine  from  his  |  “  Madame,  you  have  most  luxuriant  hair.” 

own  canteen,  on  hearing  he  was  faint  from  !  The  lady  was  so  pleased  with  this  speech 


loss  ol  blood.  1 

Napoleon  observed  that  he  thought  the  j 
chessmen  too  pretty  for  St.  Helena,  and  that  \ 
therefore  he  should  send  them  to  the  King  of  j 
Rome.  Another  presert  which  attracted  my 
attention,  was  a  superb  ivory  tea-chest,  and  } 
which  on  opening  presented  a  perfect  model  ' 
of  the  city  of  Canton,  made  most  ingeniously  \ 
of  staine<l  ivories  ;  underneath  this  tray  were  I 


of  the  emperor’s,  that  on  her  arrival  in  Eng¬ 
land,  she  published  in  the  newspapers  an  ac¬ 
count  of  her  interview  with  him,  and  said, 
“  Napoleon  had  lost  his  heart  to  her  beauty.” 

I  really  did  incur  the  emperor’s  displeasure 
for  a  few  days  by  the  trick  I  had  played  him 
— having  led  him  to  suppose  he  was  about  to 
see  a  perfect  Venus;  and  he  prohibited  my 
ever  introducing  any  more  ladies  to  him. 


packets  of  the  finest  tea,  done  up  in  fantastic 


shapes.  Napoleon  told  us  that,  when  Em¬ 


peror  of  France,  he  did  not  permit  any  tea  to 
be  drunk  except  that  grown  in  Switzerland, 
and  which  so  nearly  resembled  the  Chinese 
plant  that  the  dilference  was  not  perceptible. 
He  also  cultivated  the  growth  of  beet-root, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  sugar,  instead  of 
depending  on  foreign  produce. 

Seeing  the  ex-emperor  one  day  looking 
less  amiable  than  usual,  and  his  face  very 
much  swelled  and  intlamed,  I  inquired  the 
cause;  when  he  told  me  th.at  Dr.  O’Meara 
had  just  performed  the  operation  of  drawing 


Ii.LUMi!? ATKP  Writing s. —  The  pictoriiil  treas¬ 
ures  of  the  old  illuminated  writings  have  yielded 
stores  of  curious  and  useful  information  touching 
I  the  costumes,  furniture,  and  habits,  as  well  as  of 
tlie  arts  of  the  Mi<ldle  Ages,  of  which  Mr.  Shaw  has 
abundantly  availed  himself  in  his  various  works, 
and  from  which  Mr.  iSmith  has  gleaned  materials 
for  his  Illuminated  Illustrations  of  Froissart.  Bu 
this  mine  of  wealth  is  far  from  being  exhausted, 
land  Mr.  J.  O.  M’estwood  has  opened  a  new  and 
beautiful  vein,  with  widely  extended  ramifications, 
which  [troinises  some  rich  ore ;  his  Valccoaraphia 


a  tooth,  which  caused  him  some  pain.  1  re¬ 
quested  he  wotild  give  me  the  extracted 
tooth,  as  I  should  make  Mr.  Solomons  set  it 
as  an  earring,  and  wear  it  for  his  sake. 

The  idea  made  him  laugh  heartily  in  spite 
of  his  sulfering,  and  he  remarked  that  he 
thought  I  should  never  cut  my  ir/sr/ow-teeth. 
He  was  always  pleased  on  saying  any  thing 
approaching  a  witticism. 

Napoleon  had  a  horror  of  ugly  women,  and 
knowing  this  weakness,  I  one  day  begged  he 
would  allow  me  to  introduce  to  him  a  Mrs. 

S - ,  the  wife  of  a  gentleman  holding  a 

high  official  appointment  in  India.  I  must 
confess  feeling  rather  nervous  whilst  I  did  so, 
knowing  her  to  be  one  of  the  very  plainest 
persons  ever  seen.  She  had,  nevertheless, 
all  the  airs  and  pretensions  of  a  beauty,  and 


Sarra  PirtorrM  ;  or  Selr.rt  Illustrations  of  ^'Jncinit 
Illuminated  Biblical  and  Tbeological  Manuscripts, 
are  intended  to  “  alTord  an  idea  of  the  caligraphy, 
ornamental  illumination,  and  artistic  design  and 
composition  exbihited  in  the  MSS  executed  in  va- 
j  rious  countries  and  at  difVerent  periods  ” — in  short, 
j  an  epitome  of  the  written  and  pictured  books  be¬ 
fore  the  art  of  printing  was  known.  Tlie  various 
j  versions  of  tlie  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  the 
I  Hebrew,  (ircck,  and  Latin  texts,  of  the  Eastern 
t  and  Western  (’liurches,  will  afford  examples  of  the 
!  characters  of  Armenian,  J^yririe,  Ethiojiie,  Coptic, 
i  (lerman,  Frankish,  Anglo-Danisli,  Hungarian, 

1  Sclavonic,  Irish,  and  early  English  writing;  and 
i  also  of  the  miniature  painting  and  pictorial  blazonry 
I  of  these  diflerent  nations.  The  specimens  are  ac- 
icompanied  by  a  written  account  of  the  contents, 
<  condition,  and  other  particulars  of  the  several  man- 
!  useripts,  ami  the  work  will  thus  form  a  catalogue 
!  raisonne  of  illuminated  literature,  while  it  exhibits 
I  the  art  of  bibliographical  embellishment  in  its  suc- 
j  cessivc  stages. — Jithen. 
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SKETCHES  OF  SOCIETY. 

M  .  r.  u  I  z  o  T  . 

From  Ihe  Literary  Gazelle. 

l^Viewinst  M.  Guizot  tiie  srcatest  statesman  that  ever  rose 
out  of  tlie  raokii  of  literature  to  exercise  a  tilormuH  power 
over  the  (tesMuieg  of  n  ilious,  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow- 
crealim-s,  we  have  separateil  Ihe  aunexctl  ext  art  fioai  our 
review  of  .Iiiles  .laoiu's  work  in  a  preceding  page.  It  not 
only  throws  light  on  the  cateer  of  the  ilustrious  minister  al¬ 
luded  to,  but  adds  further  information  to  what  we  sta  ed  la-t 
week  respecting  his  caily  rdati  'ns,  which  are  higlily  inter¬ 
est  trig.] 

“  Among  othfr  portraits  worthy  of  attention, 
the  portrait  ol’M.  Guizot,  which  all  America  has 
askeil  Irom  M.  Paul  Delaroche  (a  well-merited 
honor),  has  deserved  the  sympality  ol'all.  The 
eii^ravitii?  which  M.  Calamaltii  has  imttle  of  this 
portrait  of  M.  Guizot  is  c.^ceediiigly  t,mod,  and 
quite  worlljy  of  the  model.  [This  wc  have  for 
Side — Ed.  of  K.  d/.]  It  is  the  puritan  appearance 
of  that  convinced  writer,  who  has  p  issed  through 
so  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  Poor,  without 
name,  uro'eil  onwtirds  hy  the  inward  foclinir 
which  promised  him  such  great  things,  he  had 
at  first  dillieulty  in  finding  a  newspaper  which 
would  con.'sent  to  print  his  finest  pages.  M. 
Guizot  had  no  youth  ;  his  father,  who  died  upon 
the  revolutionary  scafl’oM.  had  bequeathed  to  him 
the  everlasting  grief  ol  his  remaining  parent.  In 
hi.s  misery  the  young  man  no  longer  knew 
whence  liberty  was  to  come  ;  liberty  had  killed 
his  father.  But  this  monarchy  which  traces 
back  so  fir,  must  it  he.  abandoned  to  that  abyss 
into  which  it  is  throwing  itself  heaiilong?  It  is 
known  that  at  this  moment  in  tlie  hi.^lory  of 
F rance  more  than  one  hone.sl  conscience  felt  it¬ 
self  troubled  and  uneasy.  Tliis  uneasiness, 
this  trouble,  was  the  presentiment  of  future  re- 
voluliotis.  That  wdiich  decided  M.  Guizot  in 
his  devotedness  to  the  house  of  liourbon  was 
the  flight  of  king  Louis  XVIII.,  forced  to  quit 
his  throne  in  the  middle  of  the  niirlit,  whilst 
Bonapane  advance;!  at  the  head  of  the  legions 
which  he  had  assembled  on  his  route.  That 
which  alienated  him  from  the  Restoration, 
which  he  had  so  well  defended,  was  the  pride, 
the  insolence,  the  ingratitude  of  that  Restora¬ 
tion,  wdiich  had  reached  its  highest  point  of 
power  and  splendor.  The  pride  of  M.  Guizot 
was  for  him,  like  an  irresistible  force,  in  his  days 
of  mislbrtune.  ^\'hen  he  saw  himself  turnetl 
out  of  his  places,  driven  from  his  pulpit,  odious 
to  that  monarchy  which  he  had  so  failhfnilv 
served,  not  like  ii  courtier,  hut  like  a  good  citi¬ 
zen,  M.  Guizot  retired  without  uttering  the 
slightest  complaint,  and  then  you  might  have 
seen  him  such  as  he  really  i.s,  unruflleii  and  in¬ 
vincible.  Poverty,  so  dreaded  hy  all  the  men 
w’ho  govern  P' rance  at  the  pre.sent  day,  litis 
never  tilarme*!  M.  Guizot;  and  it  is  just  because 
he  knew  how  to  he  poor,  that  he  has  readied 
his  present  high  and  ineontestalde  character  for 
probity.  In  his  occupation  ;is  a  w’riter,  his  wife 
was  constantly  as.sociated  with  him, — his  trust}", 
devoted  wife,  with  her  firm,  rare  mind,  calm 
good  sense,  admirable  courage,  and  pro.'bunil 
resignation  to  the  decrees  of  Providence. — Poor 
woman,  she  died  liappy;  for  before  dying  she 
had  foreseen  the  new  dc.<linics  of  her  husband  ; 
and  that  at  no  very  distant  day,  in  a  great  tem¬ 
pest,  which  was  gathering,  France  would  not 


vainly  invoke  the  genius,  the  courage,  the  wis¬ 
dom,  the  foresight,  of  that  man,  who  found  him¬ 
self  reduced  to  become  the  translator  of  Lalour- 
neur’s  Shakspeare,  in  order  to  obtain  a  liveli¬ 
hood.” 


MV  FATHER. 

BY  MISS  II.  r.  GOULD. 

From  the  ‘‘Foigct-Me-Xot,”  for  lvl4. 

“  In  the  evening  time  there  shall  be  liglit.” 

S-YCKED  the  hour  when  thou,  niy  suiuted  father, 
Wa.<t  of  thy  worn-out,  sinking  clav  undressed. 
Softly,  hy  his  pale  hand  who  conics  to  gather 
Time’s  weary  pilgrims  home  to  joy  and  rest. 

Noiseless  and  clear,  and  holiest  of  the  seven, 

That  day  when  tliy  last  earthly  sun  went  down. 
Thy  Sabbath,  closing  here,  began  in  Heaven, 
Whilst  thy  meek  brow  changed  ashes  for  a  crown. 

Hush  w«s  the  evening,  not  a  zephyr  swelling 
H  caved  the  troe-hlossom  or  tlie  woodliinc  leaves. 
Silent,  the  bird  that  sung  about  our  dwelling 

Slept  where  she  nestled,  close  beneath  its  eaves. 

Cloudless  the  moon  and  stars  above  were  shining, 
When  Time’s  last  ray  to  thy  mild  eye  was  shed  ; 
While  Death’s  cold  touch,  life’s  silver  cord  en¬ 
twining, 

Brought  his  chill  iiig!it-dcw  on  thy  reverend 
head. 

Ninety  full  years  of  pilgrimage  completing. 

How  didst  tliou  linger  tilt  one  Sabbath  more: 
’Twas  holy  time  :  thy  pure  lieart  stilled  its  heating: 
Pain,  work,  and  warfare  were  for  ever  o’er ! 

Now,  while  the  robin  past  thy  window  flying. 
Leads  off  lier  young,  forsaking  liere  her  nest. 
Constant  the  wild  bird,  wliere  tliy  dust  is  lying. 
Sings  her  sweet  hymn,  a  requiem  to  its  rest. 

There  lias  it  joined  the  ashes  of  iny  mother, 
Faitlifnl,  re-wed<lod  to  its  only  bride  : 

And  lliere  thy  latest  horn,  my  younger  brother. 
Thy  fond  heart’s  care,  sleeps  closely  by  her  side. 

Yet,  angel-flither,  over  Jordan's  water, 

Is  it  so  far,  that  now  thou  eanst  not  see 
Back  to  tlie  shore,  where  lonely  stands  thy’  daugh- 
ter. 

Sprinkling  its  .'ocks  and  thorns  with  tears  fur 
thee 

Art  thou  so  distant,  visions  of  thy  glory 
May  not  be  granted  to  her  mortal  sight ; 

When  she  so  long  watched  o’er  thy  liead  so  hoary. 
Smoothing  its  pillow  till  that  mournful  uight  i 

Since  here  so  oA,  in  pain,  the  path  of  duty 
Tliy  patient  feet  with  steady  steps  have  trod. 

Safe  now  they  walk  the  gidden  streets  in  beauty  ; 
Aud  O  !  tliy  blessed  eyes  sec  peace  in  God  ! 
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News  from  India. — The  Indian  mail  has  brought 
tidings  of  another  of  those  Oriental  revolutions 
which,  coinniencing  in  murder,  usually  terminate 
in  anarchy.  The  intelligence  will,  we  have  little 
doubt,  prove  the  harbinger  of  a  speedy  extension 
of  our  Indian  empire. 

The  Lahore  territory  has  been  the  scene  of  a 
series  of  brutal  murders,  perpetrated  by  the  natives 
upon  one  another.  Tlie  slaughter  of  the  Prince 
Sherc  ^ing,  of  his  family,  including  his  wives  and 
children,  down  to  a  child  born  the  day  before  the 
massacre,  and  the  retributive  destruction  of  the 
chief  agent  in  the  transaction,  are  features  too  com¬ 
mon  to  Eastern  revolts  to  excite  any  extraordinary 
attention.  Indeed,  that  part  of  the  news  lias  caus¬ 
ed  far  less  attention  than  the  question  what  Eng¬ 
land  will  and  ouglit  to  do  in  consequence  of  the 
event. 

A  child  .of  ten  years  old  has  been  placed  upon 
the  vacant  throne,  and  will  be  sustained  there  by 
the  united  influence  of  force  and  intrigue,  until 
both  shall  be  diverted  into  another  course  by  the 
agency  of  supposed  interest,  when  more  murders 
and  a  new  sovereign  may  be  expected.  In  the 
meantime,  the  unfortunate  mass  of  the  population, 
who  have  neither  voice  in  nor  care  for  these 
changes,  are  handed  from  one  set  of  avaricious  op¬ 
pressors  to  another,  and  dare  express  no  hope  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  the  fox  in  the  well,  from  w’hose  head 
his  friend  the  dog  offered  to  drive  away  the  flies. — 
“  Oh,  no,  pray  don't !  for  these  flies  are  quiet,  and 
some  of  them  have  nearly  gorged  themselves  ;  if 
you  exjiel  them,  a  fresh  race  will  come  with  fresh 
appetites.”  Such  is  the  miserable  position  ot  mil¬ 
lions  of  the  people  of  India. 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  so  curious  that  the 
warmer  admirers  of  Lord  Ellenborough’s  sagacity 
dclare  that  it  is  no  accident,  but  a  preconcerted  and 
wise  scheme,  we  have  a  powerful  army  upon  the 
Lahore  frontier.  The  advice  of  the  English  press 
upon  this  resembles  the  remark  of  the  quaker  to 
the  captain  of  a  ship  engaged  with  an  enemy  : 
“Friend,  I  alihor  bloodshed,  and  if,  the  next  time 
that  ship  jiitches  so  as  to  show  her  after-deck  to  * 
thee,  thou  wert  to  fire  thy  tw’o  long  guns  at  it,  ichat 
a  number  of  poor  souh  thou  wuuld'st  hurry  into 
rternitij."  The  press  says  to  Lord  Ellenboiough 
that  England  must  not  act  unjustly,  nor  go  to  war 
without  good  reason  ;  but  if  he  were  to  march  his 
troops  into  I.ahore,  now  that  it  is  agitated  by  con¬ 
tending  factions,  and  paralyzed  by  recent  events, 
what  a  number  of  poor  Indians  he  would  take  un¬ 
der  British  protcctiiin. 

We  have  no  respect  for  cant,  and  we  think  that 
this  country  has  a  right  to  demand  plain  English 
even  when  Ilindostanee  subjects  are  discussed. 
Have  w’e  a  title  to  seize  Lahore  (possibly  the  seiz¬ 
ure  itself  has  been  made  by  this  time)  or  not.’  We 
answer,  t.'iat  we  have  the  same  right  which  we  had 
to  take  possession  of  the  very  first  Indian  kingdom 
which  we  acquired  when,  in  174!),  we  marched 
into  Tanjore,  in  order  to  dethrone  its  sovereign. 
We  simply  did  so  because  w’e  wanted  a  certain 
post  called  (if  we  remember  aright)  Devi-cottah, 
which  had  been  promi.sed  us  by  a  native  pretender, 
as  the  price  of  our  aiding  him  to  .nount'the  throne. 
But  when  we  had  secured  our  price,  (we  mention 
this  as  part  of  the  story,)  w'e  turned  round,  made 
peace  with  the  sovereign  we  w’ere  about  to  over¬ 
throw,  and  got  him  to  confirm  us  in  possession  of 
Devi-cottah,  w  ith  a  territory  worth  JHlOlf  pagodas  a- 
year and  by  way  of  completing  the  change  in  ar¬ 


rangement,  we  captured  and  imprisoned  the  original 
promoter  of  the  atfair,  in  order  that  he  might  give 
no  further  trouble  to  anybody. 

Now’,  this  is  the  principle  on  w’hich  England  has 
dealt  with  the  “savages'*  of  India — a  principle 
which  the  holders  of  East  India  Stock,  comprising 
half  the  religious  world  of  a  century  past,  have 
voted  right  and  proper.  It  is  rather  late  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  India  for  England  to  ajipear  in  the  new 
character  of  Mrs.  Squeamish. — Court  Journal. 

Stra.nce  Calculation. — Some  genius  has  per¬ 
petrated  the  following  calculations  : — I  have  been 
married  years,  during  which  time  I  have  receiv¬ 
ed  from  the  hands  of  my  wife  three  cups  of  coffee 
each  day,  tw’o  in  the  morning  and  one  at  night, 
making  about  35,040  cups  of  half  a  pint  each,  or 
nearly  70  barrels  of  30  gallons  eacli,  weighing 
17,5‘20  lbs.,  or  nearly  nine  tons  weight.  Vet  from 
that  period  I  have  scarcely  varied  in  weight  myself 
from  160  lbs.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  I  have 
drunk  in  coft'ee  alone  times  my  own  weight.  I 
am  not  much  of  a  meat  eater,  yet  I  presume  I  have 
consumed  about  eight  ounces  a  day,  which  makes 
5,H06  lbs.,  or  about  ten  oxen.  Of  flour  I  have  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  32  years,  about  50  barrels.  For  20 
years  of  this  time,  up  to  1831,  I  have  drunk  two  . 
wine-glasses  of  brandy  each  day,  making  1K)0  quarts. 
The  port  wine,  madeira,  whiskey,  punch,  &c.,  I 
am  not  able  to  count,  but  they  are  not  large.  In 
champagne  I  have  been  moderate,  as  I  find  from 
my  bills  that  I  have  paid  for  53  baskets  in  the  last 
13  years,  which  is  about  one  bottle  a  week,  and 
this  not  all  consumed  by  me.  When  w'c  take  into 
the  account  all  the  vegetables  in  addition,  such  as 
potatoes,  peas,  asparagus,  stiawberries,  cherries, 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  raisins,  «&c.,  the  amount 
consumed  by  an  individual  is  most  enormous.  Now', 
my  body  has  been  renew’ed  more  than  four  times  in 
32  years ;  and  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  water, 
of  which  I  have  drunk  much,  acts  merely  as  a  di¬ 
luent,  yet,  all  taken  together,  I  conclude  that  I 
have  consumed  in  32  years  about  the  weight  of 
1,100  men  of  1(>0  lbs.  each. —  Paris  paper ^  quoted  in 
The  Times. 

Egyptian  Mummy  Wheat. — The  Caledonian 
Mercury  gives  an  account  of  the  produce  of  four 
grains  of  seed  from  a  mummy  presented  to  Lady 
Haddington,  and  sown  at  Tyningham  in  November 
last  year  ;  the  produce  of  which,  this  season,  has 
been  189  ears,  six  inches  long  on  an  average,  and 
containing  some  3300  grains.  The  fact  of  the  vege¬ 
tation  of  seed  after  a  lapse  of  two  or  three  thousand 
years  is  questioned  by  eminent  botanists;  and  yet 
there  are  strong  cases  cited  in  support  of  the  fact.  In 
the  present  instance,  we  regret  to  say,  from  the  first 
crop  being  sown  in  Egypt  from  the  mummy-<-ase, 
and  the  Scotch  experiment  being  simply  on  the 
■second  produce,  it  will  not  determine  the  argument 
one  way  or  other. — Literary  Gaz. 

Tiir,  Due  r»E  Bordeaux  in  Scotland. — It  wijl 
gratify,  w’e  are  sure,  very  many,  not  only  in  this 
city  but  elsew’here  in  Scotland,  to  know  that  Edin¬ 
burgh  is  just  now  honored  by  the  presence  of  an 
illustrious  individual,  whom  old  associations  will 
not  allow  us  to  call  a  stranger.  More  than  ten 
vears  ago,  when  the  young  Due  de  Bordeaux  first 
landed  on  our  shores,  the  stern  vicissitudes  w  hich 
had  struck  his  royal  house  made  him  naturally  an 
object  of  gencraTinterest.  But  before  his  departure 
he  lived  hero  long  enough  to  secure  himself,  on 
the  more  endearing  grounds  of  his  own  worth, 
a  lasting  place  in  the  recollection  and  regard  of 
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numbers  of  Scotsmen  of  all  de"rees.  At  that  time, 
in  the  freshness  and  ardor  of  liis  boyhood,  lie  made 
a  tour  of  much  of  our  romantic  scenery,  and  beneath 
many  a  lowly  roof  the  remembrance!  of  the  youth¬ 
ful  Prince  outlives,  while  it  recalls  the  substantial 
proofs  of  his  kindness  and  generosity.  His  volun¬ 
tary  return  we  accept  as  a  sign  that  the  reminiscen¬ 
ces  of  Ins  former  residence  are  pleasant  ones,  while 
we  are  convinced  that,  even  under  the  quiet  |  riva- 
cy  in  which  he  now  travels,  he  will  find  neither 
forgetfulness  of  himself  nor  of  the  ancient  tics  of 
friendly  hospitality  which  have  long  linked  France 
and  Scotland  together. —  Caledonian  Mercury. 

French  Antiquarian  Intelligence. — An  im¬ 
portant  communication  was  made  some  time  ago  to 
the  Comitc  Ilistoriquc  des  Arts  et  Monuments, 
concerning  the  stained  windows  of  Strasburg  cathe¬ 
dral,  among  which,  as  M.  Didron,  the  learned 
secretary,  remarked,  are  to  be  found  the  most  ancient 
specimens  of  stained  glass  not  only  in  f'rance, 
but  probably  in  all  Europe.  It  appears  that  figures 
in  several  of  the  windows  have  their  heads  surround¬ 
ed  by  ninths;  and  that  within  these  niftibs  are 
written  the  names  of  several  of  the  emperors  of 
Germany.  One  in  particular  bears  the  inscription, 
Rex  Henricus  Claudus,  designating  the  Emperor 
Henry  II.,  who  was  canonized  in  a.  n.  1152  by 
Pope  Eugenins  HI.  According  to  the  common 
arclneological  usage  of  the  nimb,  all  the  personages 
depicted  with  this  appendage  ought  to  he  saints  ; 
but  Henry  H.  was  tlie  only  one  of  the  German 
emperors  upon  whom  this  posthumous  honor  was 
bestowed.  The  question  then  arises,  how  can  the 
ninibs  have  been  applied  in  these  instances  ?  and 
the  difficulty  has  been  cleared  up  by  a  luminous 
suggestion  of  M.  Didron,  which  shows  the  import¬ 
ant  hearing  that  even  the  most  remote  archaeological 
indications  may  have  to  one  another.  From  the 
lettering  of  the  nimbs,  from  some  canopy-work  of 
the  glass  above  them,  and  from  the  adjuncts  of  the 
windows,  it  was  conjectured  by  the  local  antiquari¬ 
ans  that  the  windows  of  Strasbnrg  were  not  ante¬ 
cedent  in  execution  to  the  14th  century;  hut  the 
mere  fact  of  the  application  of  the  nimb  to  lay  per¬ 
sonages  betrays  some  ideas  of  the  Byzantine  school 
among  the  workmen  who  made  the  glass,  and  the 
execution,  design,  &c.,  of  the  figures  themselves  are 
identical  with  those  of  ms.  illuminations  of  the  Car- 
lovingian  period.  On  closer  examination,  it  would 
appear  that  the  main  parts  of  the  windows  are  of 
exceedingly  ancient  date,  anterior  to  the  greater 
portion  of  the  building  ;  that  they  were  used  up  for 
this  splendid  edifice,  but  enlarged  by  additions  of 
the  Kith  or  14th  centuries  ;  and  that  the  amalgama¬ 
tion  then  made  is  of  a  character  intricate  enough  to 
mislead  the  most  cautious  archspologist.  It  is  stated 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  estates  anciently 
set  apart  for  building  the  cathedral  have  their  reve¬ 
nues  still  devoted  towards  its  constant  repairs. — 
Lit.  Gaz. 

La  nv  Bell. — The  discriminating  sense  of  Go¬ 
vernment  has  been  evinced  by  the  voluntary  grant 
of  a  pension  ofillOO  a  year  to  Lady  Bell,  the  widow 
of  the  late  eminent  surgeon  and  physiologist  Sir 
Charles  Bell.  Sir  R.  Feel  communicated  the  fact 
in  an  appropriate  and  gratifying  letter. — Lit.  Gaz. 

Field  Preaching. —  We  have  heard  of  a  friend¬ 
ly  farmer  in  the  west,  who,  in  gratitude  to  God  for 
the  abundant  harvest,  has  arranged  the  stacks  in 
his  stack-yard  in  a  circle,  so  that  the  sheltered 
space  within  may  accommodate  the  Free  Church  of 
his  parish. —  H'estern  Watchman. 


Sir  David  Brewster — We  read  with  sincere 
regret  in  the  Rosshirc  .ddtertiser,  that  the  presbyte¬ 
ry  of  St.  Andrews  have  resolved  to  libel  (i.e.  prose¬ 
cute)  the  eminent  philosophei  Sir  David  Brewster, 
and  deprive  him  of  his  office  in  the  University,  on 
account  of  his  having  joined  the  free  church.  His 
daughter,  it  may  be  recollected,  wrote  a  volume  of 
ardent  religious  poetry,  in  which  the  subject  of  this 
j)resbyterian  secession  was  earnestly  promoted. — 
Literary  Gaz. 

Chinese  Language  in  France. — With  a  prompt 
wisdom  and  ready  foresight  a  royal  ordinance  has 
been  issued  in  France,  establishing  a  professorship 
of  the  Chinese  language  in  the  schoid  of  the  living 
oriental  tongues,  and  appointing  M.  Bazin  to  the 
chair.  Surely  tlie  study  of  Chinese  ought  to  be 
sedulously  pursued  in  England.  Young  men  in¬ 
tended  for  mercantile  pursuits  would  do  well  to 
think  of  it. — Lit.  Gaz. 

Insanity  in  France. — p’roin  government  returns 
respecting  madhouses  : — More  than  dO  departments 
possess  no  establishment  for  persons  ailecteil  in 
their  intellect.  Out  of  51  departments  which  take 
charge  of  their  madmen  and  receive  tho.se  of  their 
neiglibors,  30  belong  to  the  north,  and  21  to  the 
south.  The  former  reckoned  in  the  beginning  of 
183.5and  1841,8741  and  10,480  patients;  the  second 
3445  and  4G!>3.  The  whole  number  in  those  esta- 
bltshments  in  1835,  was  1 1 ,78G,  w'hile  in  1841  it  had 
increased  to  14,173,  showing  an  increase  of  22  per 
cent.  Out  of  100  madmen  admitted  into  the  hos¬ 
pitals,  Paris  obtains  20.  In  1841  the  average  expense 
per  head  was  177f.  (under  7/.  lOs.)  the  ininiinuin  in 
the  Isere,  and  570f.  the  maximum  (nearly  25/ ,  a 
wonderful  difference,  if  the  figures  be  correct,)  in 
the  Ain.  It  amounted  to  544f.  in  Paris.  In  1835, 
out  of  11, .508  patients,  2273  were  of  liberal  profes¬ 
sions,  4852  belonged  to  the  class  of  mechanics,  3771 
to  that  of  laborers  or  servants,  and  2332  were  of 
callings  not  ascertained.  In  1841,  out  of  12,806 
patients,  2533  were  of  liberal  professions,  3101  be¬ 
longed  to  the  class  of  mechanics,  3!)7G  to  that  of 
laborers  and  servants,  and  321G  were  of  callings  not 
ascertained.  In  the  last-named  year  soldiers  are 
down  for  412,  and  artists  for  06.  If  the  cau.ses  of 
the  evil  be  looked  for,  it  will  be  found  that  out  of 
10,111  patients,  60G4  may  attribute  their  misfortune 
to  phvsical  causes,  and  3147  to  moral  ones.  Old 
age  is  down  for  541,  excess  of  work  176,  want  320, 
debauchery  441,  and  drunkenness  702;  on  the  other 
side  ambition  is  down  for  314,  pride  201,  affliction 
1 186,  and  love  and  jealousy  7G7.  Out  of  this  num¬ 
ber  of  10,111,  there  are  2234  idiots,  and  1137  epi¬ 
leptic  patients.  Out  of  21  patients  from  the  Pyre¬ 
nees  Orientales,  1 1  became  so  from  political  causes, 
whereas  in  the  Seine,  out  of  G33,  the  same  motive 
caused  only  3  to  be  shut  np.  Love  and  jealousy 
would  appear  to  have  troubled  most  brains  in  the 
Bouches  du  Rhone  ;  out  of  651  patients,  50  were 
indebted  to  this  cause  for  their  confinement.  The 
whole  number  of  patients  in  1835,  when  compared 
with  the  population,  is  43  for  10,000  inhabitants, 
and  in  1841,  58. — Literary  Gaz. 

Temperance. — Several  of  the  German  Princes 
are  imitating  Father  Mathew  in  encouraging  Tem- 
.perance  Societies.  The  King  of  Bavaria  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  decree,  by  which  all  the  municipal  magis¬ 
trates  are  obliged  to  become  the  members  and  heads 
of  a  new  Temperance  Society  !  and  at  the  same 
time  they  are  crdled  upon  to  induce  their  fellow- 
citizens  to  adopt  the  same  practice. — Court  Jour. 
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Interesting  Discoveries. — The  excavations  in 
the  forest  of  Bretonne,  in  France,  continue  to  jield 
interesting  results.  A  bath  has  been  laid  open, 
reached  by  a  staircase  in  hewn  stone.  A  bronze 
hatchet,  fragments  of  mosaic,  cups  and  rings  in 
bronze,  broken  household  vessels,  oyster-shells, 
bones  of  human  beings  and  of  animals,  continue  to 
keep  attention  alive.  A  substance  found  in  a  vase 
broken  by  the  pick-axe  of  a  laborer,  long  puzzled 
the  science  of  the  Normans  ;  but  an  elaborate  analy¬ 
sis  has  shown  it  to  be  a  composition  of  cobalt, 
known  as  sm  >'  A,  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  used,  no  doubt,  for  painting  frescoes.  In  the 
forest  of  Cornouet  (Finisterc)^^  not  far  from  the 
ruins  of  the  castle  of  that  name,  which  overhangs 
the  waters  of  the  Isole,  have  been  discovered  some 
valuable  antiquities  ;  amongst  others,  a  tomb,  coni- 

{)osed  of  stones,  joined  tog«  ther  with  a  cement  of  a 
irown  color,  partaking  of  the  character  of  wax, 
but  hardening  to  the  consistency  of  stone  on  expo¬ 
sure  to  the  air.  The  tomb  contained  a  chain  of 
massive  gold,  whose  circular  links  are  in  good  pre¬ 
servation.  The  rings  are  of  different  sizes,  two 
and  two,  and  formed  each  of  four  thick  gold  threads. 
On  the  pavement  of  t,lie  tomb  were  found  ns  many 
small  arrows,  of  sharp  and  transparent  Hint,  as  the 
chain  has  rings,  a  sword,  and  three  lance-heads, 
one  of  silver.  The  tomb  is  supposed  to  be  that  of 
n  distinguished  (laulish  military  chief.  A  letter 
from  Dieppe  says: — “'Flie  excavations  of  St.  Mar¬ 
guerite,  have  brought  to  light  six  rooms  in  mosaic, 
and  some  skeletons,  near  several  of  which  w'ere 
found  pieces  of  armor,  coins,  and  fragments  of  vases. 
A  comjilete  Roman  villa,  in  fact,  has  been  laid 
bare.  The  size  of  the  skeletons  is  small,  and  it  is 
conjectured  that  they  were  young  men  of  from  six¬ 
teen  to  eighteen  years  of  age.”  A  student  at  Bay¬ 
onne  has  made  a  curious  discovery  in  a  plain  not 
far  from  the  commune  of  Lalonquette,  in  the  canton 
of  Theze.  In  the  centre  of  a  little  hillock,  a  few 
feel  only  below  the  surface  lay,  and  has  lain  for 
centuries,  an  admirable  mosaic.  The  colors  arc 
three — red,  white,  and  black.  The  divisions — the 
largest  of  which  do  not  exceed  twenty  millimetres 
in  length,  by  twelve  in  breadth — atfect  the  most 
varied  forms,  and  compose  in  their  arrangement, 
not  landscapes  nor  scenes  of  animated  nature,  but 
tigures  perfectly  regular,  circles  single  or  concen¬ 
tric,  polygons,  lozenges,  trapeziums,  and  sometimes 
hearts.  So  admirably,  too,  are  they  combined,  that 
in  the  whole  extent  of  two  hundred  square  metres, 
which  the  mo.saic  covers,  there  is  nothing  approach¬ 
ing  to  monotony.  This  magnificent  pavement  rests 
on  a  bed  of  cement  al>out  three  centimetres  in  thick¬ 
ness.  Under  the  cement  is  a  layer  of  mortar  mixed 
with  sand,  brick,  and  quicklime,  and  the  wh(;le  is 
on  a  pavement  of  large  flint  stones,  fixed  in  a  bed 
of  argillaceous  earth. — .ithen. 

Antiquities  of  Ceyi.on. —  A  discovery  of  great 
historical  importance  was  lately'  made  by  a  gentle¬ 
man  at  Manaar.  In  digging  under  the  foundation 
of  a  very  old  house,  stune  Roman  bricks  of  a  flat 
form  were  found,  and,  in  sifting  the  rubbish,  a  gold 
ring,  marked  ANN.  PLOf'.  (our  types  cannot  imi¬ 
tate  the  exact  characters),  turned  up  of  ancient 
manufacture,  (|uite  plain,  and  of  a  shape  similar  to 
those  in  the  British  Museum,  which  are  said  to 
have  been  worn  by  Roman  knights.  Now',  we 
know  from  Pliny  that  the  farmer  of  the  duties  in 
the  Red  Sea,  Annius  Plocanius,  was  carried  by  a 
storm  to  the  coast  of  Cey  lon  in  the  year  50  b.  c.  ; 


he  was  of  the  equestrian  order,  and  there  seems 
little  reason  to  doubt  of  the  ring  having  belonged 
to  him.  It  is  much  time-worn,  or  rather  injured 
by’  the  effects  of  damp  and  corrosion. — Ctylon  Her¬ 
ald^  July  4. 

SciEVTiFic  Association  of  Italy. — The  next 
meeting  of  the  Scientific  Association  of  Italy  is  to 
take  place  at  Milan,  and  that  city  has  come  to  a 
resolution  to  grant  10,(H)0  Austrian  livres  “  to  be 
expended  in  one  or  more  grand  experiments  within 
the  region  of  the  physical  or  natural  sciences,  to  be 
made  during  the  meeting  of  the  Congrc.«s.  The 
Italian  sarans  are  requested  to  send  to  the  Mnnici 
pal  Council  of  Milan,  by  the  1st  of  January,  18'i4, 
indications  of  the  experiments  they  propose  to 
make.  These  are  to  be  submitted  to  a  committee, 
which,  after  considering  their  importance  and  their 
cost,  is  to  decide  which  shall  be  undertaken.  The 
report  of  the  committee  will  be  communicated  to 
the  proposers  of  the  experiments  adopted,  and  con¬ 
joint  measures  will  be  taken  for  their  execution. 
The  experiment  must  be  of  a  nature  to  elucidate 
and  establish  some  new  fact,  or  some  progress  in 
one  recently  discovered.  It  must  be  capable  of 
being  finished  within  the  duration  of  the  Congress, 
so  that  the  members  may  participate  in  it.”  In  the 
North,  too,  a  fact  is  recorded,  in  connexion  with 
these  Scientific  Associations,  which  is  a  pleasant 
evidence  of  their  tendency  to  open  themselves  a 
way  through  the  prejudices  of  darker  times.  The 
Congress  of  Scandinavian  Naturalists  assembled 
last  year  at  Stockholm,  having  decided  on  holding 
their  next  meeting  at  Christiania,  the  President  had 
to  express  his  regret  that  several  distinguished 
members  of  that  body  would  be  precluded  from 
taking  part  in  the  coming  year’s  proceedings,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  law’  which  forbids  the  entrance  of  per- 
.sons  professing  the  Hebrew  faith  into  Norway. 
The  Association,  thereupon,  determined  to  memo¬ 
rialize  the  Norwegian  government  on  the  subject, 
and  the  result  has  been  a  suspension  of  the  inter¬ 
dict  in  favor  of  such  Jewish  naturalists  as  shall  de¬ 
sire  to  make  part  of  the  Congress, — with  a  good 
prospect  of  its  expansion,  at  the  next  sitting  of  the 
Storthings  into  a  larger  measure  of  religious  liber¬ 
ty. — Jlthen. 

Bone  Dust. — A  correspondent  suggests  that 
masters  of  vessels,  instead  of  throwing  the  bones  of 
their  meut  into  the  sea,  as  they  generally  do,  should 
allow  the  boys  to  preserve  them  as  a  perquisite, 
and  sell  them  at  any  British  port  they  may  enter. 
By  this  means  a  large  quantity  of  valuable  manure 
would  be  saved  ;  and  in  ports  very  distant  from  a 
mill,  poor  men  might  be  employed  in  w  inter  to 
break  up  the  bones. — Falmouth  Packet. 

An  Ancient  Coffin  was  discovered  some  time 
since  in  the  cemetery  of  Lens  (Pas  de  Calais).  The 
body,  which  fell  to  dust  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
was  supposed  to  have  been  that  of  a  person  of  rank, 
from  a  certain  quantity  of  jewels  found  with  it. 
They  consist  of  a  pair  of  ear-rings,  a  brooch,  two 
cloak-clasps,  a  large  pin,  and  a  bulla  or  medallion, 
all  of  gold.  Several  are  covered  with  rose-colored 
quartz,  exceedingly  thin,  and  having  imitation 
pearls  and  colored  stones  at  the  corners.  The 
workmanship,  though  not  remarkable  for  excel¬ 
lence,  produces  a  good  effect.  The  clasps  are  cov¬ 
ered  over  with  a  fine  tracery  of  gold,  giving  the 
appearance  of  net-w  ork.  The  whole  of  these  arti¬ 
cles  were  submitted  to  the  Historical  Committee  of 
Paris.  The  opinion  given  by  the  committee  is, 
that  the  objects  date  from  the  time  of  the  Merovin- 
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gian  race,  and  that  they  formed  the  ornaments  of  a 
rincess.  This  opinion  agrees  with  the  tradition 
anded  down,  that  Lens  was  formerly  inhabited  by 
the  Merovingian  princes. — Athen. 

Cni.vESE  VV.4X. — Tliis  wax,  which  is  of  vegetable 
origin,  is  of  a  beautiful  white  color,  crystallized,  and 
resembles  spermaceti  in  its  external  character.  It 
melts  at  a  lieat  of  82.5  of  Centigrade  ;  its  boiling 
point  is  superior  to  that  of  Mercury.  The  produce 
of  the  distillation  is  white,  and  diners  in  its  nature 
from  the  substance  when  undistilled.  It  is  very  so¬ 
luble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  completely 
dissolved  by  the  oil  of  naphtha.  When  subjected  to 
a  boiling  solution  of  potass  the  wax  becomes  a  solu¬ 
ble  soap,  and  it  also  mixes  freely  with  barytes. 
When  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid,  it  appears  to  yield 
the  same  products  as  those  obtained  with  this  acid 
from  beeswax.  Among  other  products  is  a  volatile 
acid,  possessing  the  principal  characters  of  butyric 
acid.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  from  the 
analysis,  that  this  wax  is  obtained  from  the  Rhus 
Succednneus. — Athenmnn.  « 

Meteoric  Phen'omen.v. — I  called  your  attention, 
about  this  time  last  year  (No.  78(>),  to  an  observa¬ 
tion  recorded  bv  Cowper  the  poet,  of  the  meteoric 
phenomena  of  November,  on  November  10,  1787, 
at  3  A.M.  It  appears  from  Madame  D’Arblay’s 
*  Diarv,’  that  very  brilliant  phenomena  were  observ¬ 
ed  on  the  night  previous  in  the  same  year.  “  On 
Nov.  0,  at  I  A.  M  the  Prince  of  Wales  came  to  in¬ 
form  the  Oueen  that  there  were  the  most  beautiful 
northern  lights  to  be  seen  that  could  possibly  be 
imagined,  and  begged  her  to  come  to  the  gallery 
windows  ” — ‘  Diar  y  of  Madame  D'  Arhlay^'  Vol.  III. 
p.  452. — 1  am,  &c. — L. — Athenaeum. 

G.4LVAXIC  Light. — A  highly  interesting  experi¬ 
ment  with  the  galvanic  light,  proposed  by  M.  Ar- 
chcreau,  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  gas,  has  been 
made  at  Paris.  The  light  exhibited  appeared  to  be 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  was  in- 
clo.sed  in  a  glass  globe,  of  about  twelve  inches  in 
diameter.  In  the  first  instance,  the  gas  liglits  of  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  which  are  one  hundred  in 
number,  were  not  extinguished.  The  appearance 
of  those  nearest  the  galvanic  light  was  quite  as  faint 
and  had  the  same  dull  hue  as  tlie  ordinary  oil  lamps 
when  near  a  gas  light  of  the  full  dimensions.  When 
the  gas  lights  of  the  place  were  put  out,  the  effect  of 
the  galvanic  light  was  exceedingly  brilliant,  eclips¬ 
ing,  even,  in  the  opinion  of  many  persons  present, 
that  of  the  hydro-oxygen  light.  I  t  was  easy  to  read 
small  print  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  yards,  and 
it  was  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  shadow  of  the 
objects  in  the  way  of  the  light,  to  be  convinced  of 
its  great  illuminating  power.  The  single  light  ex¬ 
hibited  did  not  replace  the  whole  of  the  gas  lights 
which  had  been  put  out,  but  we  may  fairly  estimate 
it  as  equal,  at  least,  to  twenty  of  the  gas  burners  of 
the  Place  dc  la  Concorde,  where  they  are  larger  in 
volume  than  in  most  of  the  other  parts  of  Paris.  It 
would,  therefore,  require  five  of  these  galvanic 
lights  to  light  the  whole  of  the  placif;  but  the  rays 
of  these  five  lights  meeting  each  other,  would, 
in  all  probability,  give  a  much  more  intense  light — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  superiority  in  softness  and 
color — than  the  present  gas  lamps.  That  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  the  galvanic  light  for  gas  light  would 
be  a  great  improvement  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and 
we  imagine  that  the  expense  of  renewing  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  galvanic  battery  by  which  the  electric 
fluid  is  conveyed  to  the  burner,  and  then  thrown 
upon  the  charcoal  which  becomes  thus  brilliantly 


incandescent,  would  not  be  so  great  as  that  of  the 
generation  of  gas.  We  should  like,  however,  to 
see  a  light  of  greater  diameter  than  that  exhibited, 
and  at  a  greater  elevation,  in  order  that  we  might 
judge  of  its  effect  when  unobstructed  by  intervening 
objects. —  Galignani. 

Carbon-Battery. —  7'hc  carbon-battery  is  the 
novelty  exhibited  during  the  week  at  the  Adelaide 
Gallery.  There  arc  two  claimants  to  the  invention, 
Mr.  Cooper  in  this  country,  and  Prof.  Bunsen  in 
France,  whence  the  subject  of  this  notice  has  been 
obtained.  The  former  suggested  in  1840,  and,  we 
believe,  practically  applied  charcoal  as  the  negative 
element  of  a  galvanic  series  ;  but  as  far  as  it  ajipcars, 
in  a  rough  manner,  with  a  view  to  simplicity  and  to 
cheapness — a  lump  of  carbon  in  nitric  acid,  and  in  a 
common  earthenware  vessel,  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  zinc.  This  extended,  undoubtedly  is  a  carbon- 
battery  ;  perhaps  the  first  ever  made,  and  of  which 
Prof.  Bunsen  may  or  may  not  have  heard.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  we  have  only  now  to  deal  with  his  carbon- 
battery  as  it  is,  presenting  in  its  construction  con¬ 
siderable  ingenuity.  By  reducing  carbon  to  powder, 
and  afterwards  by  compression  in  a  mould,  a  carbon 
cvlinder  is  formed.  This  placed  in  nitric  acid  in  a 
glass  jar,  and  into  the  centre  of  it  a  porous  vcs.sel 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  that  a  zinc  cylin¬ 
der,  constitutes  a  single  cell ;  the  connexions  for  a 
battery  being  made  by  zinc  bands  encircling  the 
charcoal,  and  with  strips  of  the  same  metal  clamped 
to  others  proceeding  from  the  zinc  centre.  The 
object  of  Bunsen’s  battery  is  to  obtain  the  great 
power  of  the  nitric  acid,  or  Grove’s  battery,  at  a 
comparatively  small  first  cost,  by  substituting  cheap 
carhon  for  e.xpensive  platinum.  This  would  appear 
to  have  been  accomplished  ;  but  experience  tells  a 
different  tale.  An  equal  amount  of  power  is  not 
attainable  with  an  equal  numerical  arrangement, 
although  the  extent  of  the  carbon  greatly  exceeds 
that  of  the  platinum.  This  may  not  signify,  because 
larger  surfaces  still  may  bo  employed,  and  in  cases 
where  the  value  of  platinum  would  interfere.  But 
there  is  yet  a  drawback  to  its  use,  and  which  will 
always  render  the  carbon-battery,  in  its  present 
form,  an  uncertain  and  troublesome  one  ;  namely’, 
the  corrosion  of  the  connexions,  hy  the  nitric  acid 
rising  by  capillary  attraction  through  the  pores  of 
the  charcoal.  This  may  be  remedied  by  platinum 
bands  and  strips;  but  here  again  the  dear  metal 
comes  into  calculation.  Nitrous  fumes  arc  common 
to  both.  We  confess  a  preference  for  the  original 
nitric  acid  battery ;  and  platinum  may  soon  be 
worked  much  more  cheaply.  But  whether  or  no, 
the  platinum  plates  of  a  galvanic  series  will  last  for 
ever. —  Lit.  Gaz. 

Self-acting  Ve.ntilator. — Mr.  Thos.  Wrough- 
ton,  an  Englishman,  has  invented  a  self-acting  ven¬ 
tilator  for  hospitals,  public  schools,  theatres,  and 
other  places  of  public  resort.  It  consi.sts  of  a  ven¬ 
tilator  connected  with  a  mercurial  valve,  which  is 
acted  upon  by  heat,  and  by  means  of  a  float  acting 
upon  a  sort  of  slide  a  spring  opens  the  ventilator, 
so  as  to  admit  precisely  such  a  quantity  of  external 
air  as  will  purify  the  internal  atmosphere,  and  bring 
it  down  to  a  determined  point.  We  will  suppose, 
for  instance,  that  it  is  desired  that  the  temperature 
should  bo  a  fixed  one  of  sixty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 
The  thermometer  connected  with  his  mercurial 
valve  is  fixed  at  sixty.  As  soon  as  the  heat  of  the 
place,  from  the  breathing  of  the  persons  assembled, 
or  from  any  other  cause,  has  raised  the  temperature 
beyond  this  point,  the  valve  opens  of  itself,  and 
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Admits  as  much  pure  air  as  will  cool  down  the  tom- 
poraturc  to  the  point  desired,  whilst  the  heated  and 
Ibul  air  escapes. — Athcn. 

Relics  at  a  Discount. — The  mortal  remains  of 
two  saint.s,  coming  from  C  ivita  Vecchia,  and  des- 
lined  for  Belgium,  were  presented  a  few  days  back 
at  the  Custom-house  of  I. isle,  says  a  journal  of  that 
town,  where  they  "were  suhjeeted  to  duty  as  objects 
of  curiosity. —  iialt^nani. 


OBITUARY. 

The  Rev.  James  Tate,  !M.  A. — At  Clifton,  after 
a  few  days’  illness,  in  his  7Ild  year,  the  Rev.  James 
Tate,  M.  A.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul’s, 
Vicar  of  Edmonton,  Middlesex  ;  and  formerly  Head 
Master  of  the  Grammar  S<  hool  at  Richmond,  in 
Y'orkshire. 

Mr.  Tate  was  himself  educated  at  that  school, 
and  went  from  thence  to  Sidney'-Susse  .\  college, 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  elected  Fellow,  lie 
graduated  B.  A.  1704,  M.  A.  17{>7.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  ISlaster  of  Richmond  School  in  1711-  ;  and 
was  there  at  once  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  who  have  attempted 
that  arduous  olliee.  He  had  an  extraordinary  skill 
in  winning  the  attachment  of  his  scholars,  and  how 
deservedly,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
tribute  from  the  pen  of  one  of  them,  which  we  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  Times  newspaoer  : 

“  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Earl  Grey’s  Adminis¬ 
tration  was  to  present 'Mr.  Tate,  who  had  always 
advocated  Whig  principles,  to  one  of  the  canonries 
of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  not  as  a  recompense  for  any 
political  obsequiousness  or  sycophancy — for  no  man 
ever  thought,  spoke,  or  acted  with  more  independ¬ 
ence,  or  with  a  greater  or  sterner  love  of  truth — but 
as  a  well  deserved  rew'ard  for  the  distinguished 
zeal,  ability,  and  success  with  which,  during  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  more  than  IK)  years,  he  had  presided  over 
the  Grammar  School  at  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire  ; 
at  which  he  had  himself  been  educated,  and  from 
which  he  had  been  sent  to  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  The  appointment  gave  universal  satisfac¬ 
tion  at  the  time ;  for  it  appeared  only  just  that  he, 
who  had  so  long  and  diligently  labored  in  his  useful 
and  honorable  vocation  for  the  benefit  of  the  State, 
should  receive  from  the  State  some  public  provision 
for  his  declining  age,  as  a  recognition  of  his  merits, 
and  of  the  many  virtues  of  which  his  character  was 
composed.  How  worthily  he  discharged  the  duties 
of  the  sacred  office  in  the  Church  to  which  he  was 
then  elevated,  is  best  known  to  those  who  witness¬ 
ed  the  constant  and  unremitted  attention  with 
which  he  applied  himself  to  his  awful  charge  as  a 
minister  of  eternal  truth,  not  only  in  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  church  of  ^t.  Paul,  but  also  in  the  parish  church 
of  Edmonton,  of  which,  by  virtue  of  his  canonry, 
he  also  became  tho  incumbent.  His  mode  of  com¬ 
municating  religious  instruction  from  the  pulpit  was 
characterised  by  that  mild  and  simple,  yet  eloquent 
and  effectual  style  of  persuasion,  which  he  had 
found  so  useful  in  communicating  secular  instruc¬ 
tion  to  the  young  persons  whom  he  had  trained, 
with  almost  parental  care,  to  learning  and  virtue. 
How  nobly  they  benefited  by  it,  the  records  of  both 
Universities,  but  more  especially  those  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge,  have  long  borne  ample  testi¬ 
mony.  They  show  that,  as  a  teacher  of  classical 


learning,  none  of  his  contemporaries  were  more 
successful,  and  that  few  were  even  so  successful,  as 
the  plain  country  schoolmaster,  to  whose  residence 
in  the  remote  province  of  Estreinadura — as  he  used 
playfully  to  call  his  own  native  Richinondsliire — 
pupils  were  attracted  from  almost  every  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  And  no  wonder;  for  the  task  of 
education,  which  many  preceptors  perform  as  a 
mere  matter  of  irksome  duty  and  of  wearisome  and 
depressing  toil,  was  to  him  a  mere  matter  of  delight, 
and  almost  a  labor  of  love.  He  had  the  singular 
knack  of  inspiring  others  with  that  passion  for 
learning  by  which  he  was  himself  animated,  and  of 
smoothing  the  pathway  to  knowledge  until  it  ap¬ 
peared  neither  harsh  nor  crabbed  even  to  those  who 
were  most  unwilling  to  make  their  first  steps  upon 
it.  He  was  a  most  exquisite  and  discriminating 
judge  of  the  exact  amount  of  information  whichthe 
young  mind  could  imbil»e  at  one  draught,  and  there¬ 
fore  never  ran  the  risk  of  nau.se.ating  it  by  adminis¬ 
tering  doses  beyond  its  capacity  to  retain  w  ith  ad¬ 
vantage.  It  was  his  constant  endeavor,  and  one 
which  was  crowned  with  complete  success,  to  im¬ 
press  upon  the  minds  of  his  pupils  principles  of  the 
most  rigid  accuracy.  But  partially  acquainted  him¬ 
self  with  the  most  exact  of  sciences,  he  bad  wit¬ 
nessed  the  beneficial  effects  which  mathematical 
studies  produce  upon  the  well-trained  intellect; 
and  he  labored  diligently  to  transfer  these  advan¬ 
tages  to  the  classical  studies  of  his  own  pupils.  To 
this  mavhe  attributed  the  aptitude  of  mind  display¬ 
ed  by  tlic  Richmond  hoys  for  the  severe  abstrac¬ 
tions  of  Cambridge  reading,  and  their  proficiency  in 
a  science  w'ith  the  elements  of  w’hich  they  were 
comparatively  unacquainted  on  their  entrance  into 
the  University.  Bnt  though  ignorant  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  symbols,  they  had  learned  from  their  mas¬ 
ter  the  invaluable  lesson  of  patient  thought.  In¬ 
ferior  to  other  scholars  in  the  more  pleasing  graces 
of  Latin  composition,  they  excelled  all  in  their  tho¬ 
rough  acquaintance  with  the  philosophical  princi¬ 
ples  and  grammatical  niceties  of  language.  Thucy¬ 
dides  and  Horace — grammar  and  chronology — had, 
under  Mr.  Tate’s  guidance,  effected  for  them  what 
Newton  and  Euler — geometry  and  analysis — effect 
for  others.  He  had  the  strongest  aversion  to  corpo¬ 
real  punishments,  from  a  conviction,  w  hich  he  often 
expressed,  that  stripes  were  unavailing  to  amelior¬ 
ate  the  lad  who  could  not  be  excited  cither  by  well- 
timed  encouragement  or  by  well-timed  reproof  to 
industry  and  improvement.  He  seldom  or  ever 
found  any  difficulty  in  “  the  masiigcment  of  tyrocs 
of  18,”  which  Cowper  in  his  Tyrocinium  declares 
to  be  so  full  of  difficulty  ;  for  his  indulgent  gentle¬ 
ness  made  them  consider  him  as 

“  A  father,  friend,  and  tutor,  all  in  one.” 

Even  when  it  became  necessary  to  administer  to 
them  “  the  bitter  absinth  ”  of  rebuke,  he  always 
smeared  the  rim  of  the  goblet  in  which  he  tendered 
it  to  their  lips  with  the  sweet  flavor  of  honeyed 
kindness.  Like  his  own  favorite  Horace — 

“  He  raised  a  blush,  where  secret  vice  he  found. 
And  tickled,  while  he  gently  probed  the  wound  ; 
With  seeming  innocence  the  boy  beguil’d. 

But  made  the  deadliest  passes  while  he  smil’d.” 

In  his  most  angry  moments — and  what  schoolmas¬ 
ter  can  always  command  his  temper  ? — there  was 
none  of  that  austere  and  gloomy  ferocity  in  his  look, 
which  so  often  engenders  in  youth  a  feeling  of 
hatred  towards  their  instructors ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  his  most  sportive  moments  and  he 
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often  enlivened  with  a  jest  the  most  incomprehensi¬ 
ble  choruses  in  .d'^sch)  his,  and  the  most  abstruse 
passages  in  Tacitus  and  Thucydides — he  preserved 
that  placid  air  of  dignified  authority  which  is  the 
b(‘st  antidote  against  contemptuous  familiarity. 
Those  pupils  in  whom  he  observed  a  combination  of 
genius,  and  talent,  and  industry,  he  cherished  as 
the  apple  of  his  eye,  laboring  with  them  in  school 
and  out  of  school,  in  season  and  out  of  season — 
most  readily  responding  to  all  their  inquiries,  and 
even  voluntarily  suggesting  them,  when  shame  or 
diffidence,  or  some  other  cause,  too  trifling  to  de¬ 
serve  a  distinct  name,  kept  the  young  novice  silent. 
In  his  earlier  days  he  made  them  the  constant  com¬ 
panions  of  his  walks  during  his  leisure  hours,  thus 
winning  their  youthful  aft’ection  by  the  constant 
affection  he  evinced  towards  them;  and  many  of 
them  now  living  can  bear  testimony  to  the  value  of 
the  vivA'  voce  lectures  which  they  received  and  of 
the  vixA  voce  examinations  which  they  underwent, 
as  they  threaded  tlieir  way  together  (“  cantantes  ut 
eumus”  as  he  used  to  say)  tlirough  the  delightful 
w’oods  and  walks  of  Easby.  This  is  not  tllU*  place 
nor  the  time  to  enter  further  into  the  details  of  a 
svstem  wliich  cominuni'-at  vl  and  recommended 
knowledge  at  every  stage — wiiich  turned  so  many 
of  the  ahimni  of  kichmond  School  into  scholars, 
fellow's,  and  tutors  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  wliich  has  raised  some,  and  in  due  time  may 
raise  others,  into  worthy  ornaments  of  all  the  learn¬ 
ed  professions  of  their  country.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  principle  of  fear  was  one  which  he  sedu¬ 
lously  banished  from  his  plan  of  education,  and  that 
his  constant  object  was  to  establish  the  principle  of 
honest  and  honorable  emulation  in  its  stead.  Early 
in  life,  he  had  solved  to  his  own  satisfaction  the! 
problem,  which  kogcr  Ascham  propounded  nearly 
‘.lOD  years  ago  to  the  schoolmasters  of  his  day,  and 
iiad  decided  that  the  schoedhouse  ought  to  be,  not  a 
house  of  bondage  and  of  terror,  but  a  house  of  play 
and  of  pleasure.  As  in  the  model  school  of  (iuinc- 
tilian,  so  in  that  of  .Mr.  Tate,  “  profiiit  alicujus  ob- 
jurgata  dc.sidia,  profuit  laudata  iudustria;  excitaba- 
tur  laude  semulatio  ;  turpe  ducebatur  cedere  pari, — 
pulchrum  superare  inajores.”  Any  preceptor  act¬ 
ing  upon  such  principles,  and  dispensing,  as  he  did, 
vast  stores  of  erudition  out  of  his  capacious  mind, 
with  a  prodigality  disdaining  all  fear  of  exhaustion, 
and  with  a  felicity  of  illustration  and  a  distinctness 
of  language  rendering  all  mistake  of  his  meaning 
quite  imjiossible — is  certain  to  be  esteemed,  regard¬ 
ed,  loved, — nay,  these  are  cold  words,  and  we  will 
therefore  add,  is  certain  to  be  venerated  and  idoli'zed 
by  his  scholars,  especially  if,  like  Mr.  Tate,  he  iden¬ 
tities  him.self  with  their  intere.sts  and  exerts  every 
energy  of  liis  soul  to  promote  their  welfare.” 

Mr.  Tate  was  not  an  extensive  author,  but  after 
mature  and  deliberate  consideration,  he  published 
some  of  the  results  of  his  critical  experience  which 
were  highly  esteemed.  He  was  the  editor  of  two 
excellent  editions  of  Horace,  which  he  entitled 
“  Horatius  Restitiitus,”  ami  he  also  published — 

(Ireek  Tragic  and  Comic  M«;tres,  *5tc.,  with  trea¬ 
tises  on  the  Sapphic  stanza  and  the  Elegiac  distich. 
Four  editions. 

Richmond  Rules  for  the  Ovidian  distich. 

The  Glasgow  Greek  Grammar.  Sixth  editton. 

•  Dalzel’s  Collectanea  (Jraica  Majora,  Vol.  H., 
complectens  Excerpta  ex  Variis  Poetis.  Editio  sep- 
tima.  1830.  Tlie  text  of  this  edition  was  much 
improved,  particularly  in  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus, 
which  is  given  entire  from  the  last  recension  of  the 
late  Dr.  Elmsiey.  In  the  selections  from  Sappho 
and  Callimachus,  the  text  of  Bishop  Blomtield  was 


used.  The  notes  w'ere  carefully  revised,  and  re¬ 
ceived  considerable  additions  from  the  Editor.  The 
first  volume  of  the  same  work  was  edited  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Kidd,  Master  of  W'ymondham 
school,  and  the  third  by  Professor  Dunbar. 

Letters  on  the  Analogia  Lingiiie  (ira;ca?,  »S:c., 
which  first  appeared  in  the  (icntleman's  Magazine 
for  1832;  reprinted,  with  a  Preface,  1843. 

Continuous  History  of  St.  Paul,  with  Dr.  Paley’s 
Horue  Paulina;  subjoined. 

Mr.  Tate  had  several  sons,  of  wliom  the  eldest, 
the  Rev.  James  Tate,  M.  A  ,  succeeded  his  father  in 
•the  mastership  of  Richmond  scho(>l,  and  was  in 
183‘8  presented  by  the  Queen  to  the  vicarage  of 
Easby  near  Richmond.  He  has  since  resigned  both 
th  ose  preferments,  and  is  now  Rector  of  .Marske 
and  Periietual  Curate  of  Downholme,  both  in  York¬ 
shire.  The  Rev.  Francis  Tate  is  V’icar  of  Charing, 
Kent,  from  his  father’s  patronage  as  Canon  of  St. 
Paul’s;  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Tate  w’as  formerly 
Curate  of  St.  John’s  Stanwick,  in  the  North  Riding 
of  Yorkshire. —  Gents.  Mag. 

Mrs.  Chambkrs — In  the  Edinburgh  obituary  of 
this  week  we  read,  with  a  feeling  of  sympathy,  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Chambers,  the  mother  of  the  tw'o 
popular  periodical  writers  and  pid)lishers,  whose 
name  and  productions  are  so  universally  held  in 
esteem.  In  most  instanres  where  men  have  emerg¬ 
ed  from  their  sphere  of  life  into  a  higher  eminence, 
it  has  been  observed  that  the  nature  and  nurture  of 
the  mother  appeared  to  account  tor  the  circumstance 
more  directly  and  powerfully  than  any  other  cause. 
We  know  not  how  this  may  he  in  the  ca.se  of  our 
able  contemporaries  ;  but  if  the  principle  hohl  true 
anyw’hcre  in  the  world,  we  are  sure  it  holds  true 
in  Scotland.  It  is  not  now  an  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  brothers  Chambers  have 
stepped  out  «»fthc  probable  boundaiies  of  their  born 
destiny,  and  distinguisbed  themselves  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  their  country.  It  has  been  highly  honora¬ 
ble  to  them  ;  and  we  think  we  cannot  be  mi>takcn 
in  the  belief  that  their  writitjgs  have  made  them 
very,  very  many  friends,  who  will  join  us  in  con¬ 
doling  with  them  on  their  heavy  loss.  Lit.  Gaz. 

Germany  has  sustained  a  heavy  loss,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Medical  Science,  ly  the  death,  at 
Leipsic,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy,  of  Doctor 
Heinrotii.  lleinroth  was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
Pinel  ;  whose  views  and  those  of  Esqiiirol,  as  to 
the  substitution  of  moral  treatment  for  physical  co¬ 
ercion,  in  the  cure  of  madness,  he  was  the  first  to 
introduce  into  Germany,  both  in  his  own  practice, 
and  by  his  publication  and  annotation  of  the  works 
of  those  two  eminent  physiciatis.  On  hi.s  return 
from  France,  the  Saxon  government  created  a  chair 
for  the  teaching  of  this  cla.<8  of  medical  science, 
expre.ssly  for  him  ;  and  appointed  the  new  profes¬ 
sor,  head  physician  to  the  St.  George’s  Hospital  for 
the  insane — the  functions  of  both  which  offices  ho 
discharged  till  his  death.  He  was  the  author  of 
many  works  of  reputation,  connected  with  his  own 
speciality, — besides  some  popular  novels  and  ro¬ 
mances,  published  under  the  pseudonym  of  Treu- 
mund  VVallentreter — and  member  of  most  of  the 
learned  bodies  in  Europe,  including  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  of  London. — .Athenicum. 

The  members  of  the  Royal  Society  will  hear 
with  regret  of  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Roberton, 
the  assistant-secretary.  It  appears,  by  the  evidence 
given  ut  the  inquest,  that  on  Monday  evening  the 
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wife  of  tlic  porter  took  letters  to  IVfr.  Roberton,  who 
was  then  in  apparent  g()»)d  health,  said  he  was  go¬ 
ing  out,  l)Ut  sii«>uld  return  in  about  an  hour.  The 
next  morning  his  servant,  when  she  went  to  call 
him,  foumi  his  door  fastened.  She  at  first  presum¬ 
ed  tliat  he  had  gone  out,  and  locked  the  door,  as 
was  his  custom  ;  but  as  he  did  not  make  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  a  blacksmith  was  sent  for,  and  upon  the 
door  being  opened  he  was  found  lying  upon  the 
sofa  in  a  reclining  position,  quite  dead  ;  and  Dr.  Bos- 
tock  has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  he  had  been 
dead  about  seventeen  hours.  Mr.  Roberton  was  a 
most  obliging  and  amiable  man,  and  an  indefatiga¬ 
ble  officer  of  the  tifociety. — Ibid. 

Gr.NF.R.vi.  Rom.\x  Soi.tyk. — Death  has  lately 
made  sad  havoc  in  the  exiled  ranks  of  the  sons  of 
Poland.  Last  week’s  post  from  Paris  brought  the 
news  of  the  somewhit  sudden  demise  of  (jeiieral 
Roman  t^oltyk.  Like  most  of  his  countrymen,  ISol- 
tyk  was  a  soldier,  politician,  and  writer.  He  com¬ 
menced  his  military  career  under  Bonaparte,  who 
liked  him  so  much  that  he  attached  him  to  his  stall' 
during  the  memorable  campaign  in  Poland.  In  the 
war  of  independence,  in  If!*!!!),  Soltyk  rose  to  the 
rank  of  general  of  artillery.  As  Nuncio  to  the  Diet, 
he  boldly  brought  on  ^the  motion  to  the  etiect  that 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  forfeited  the  throne  of 
Poland  through  his  flagrant  violation  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  :  the  proposition  was  carried  by  acclamation. 
In  exile,  he  followed  the  noble  example  of  his 
father,  who,  driven  from  prison  to  prison,  iiarassed 
by  a  succession  of  unparalleled  persecutions,  pre¬ 
served  to  the  last  his  fortitude  and  serenity,  and 
died,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  (leneral  Soltyk  came  to  this  country  sev¬ 
eral  times  on  imporkint  missions,  and  endeared 
himself  to  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  admirers. 
His  writings  are  mostly  in  the  French  language. 
He  has  left  an  esteemed  History  of  the  War  of  Po¬ 
lish  Independence,  a  Memoir  of  his  Jf^ervicc  under 
Bonaparte,  and  of  the  (’ampaign  in  1801),  a  Biogra¬ 
phy  of  Prince  Joseph  Potiiatoski,  besides  a  host  of 
pamphlets  on  political  and  military  subjects. —  Court 
Journal. 
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1. —  The  History  of  Ancient  America  anterior  to  the 
time  of  Columbus  ;  jtr  or  in  (T  the  identity  of  the 
Aborisfines  with  the  Tyrians  and  Israelites;  and 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  Western 
Hemisphere  by  the  Apostle  St.  Thomas.  By  Geo. 
Jo.NEs,  M.  R,  S.  L,  F.  S.  V.  The  Tyrian  iEra. 

W  c  extract  a  species  of  summary  of  our  author’s 
arguments,  not  as  the  most  favorable  specimen  of 
his  style,  which  is  rich  and  flowing,  but  because  it 
will  the  better  enable  our  readers  to  comprehend 
his  theory. 

“  To  establish  that  the  Aborigines  of  South  and 
Central  (r.  e.  Mexican)  America,  were  from  the 
Last  of  the  Tyrian  family  in  Asia,  the  following 
arguments  and  evidences  have  been  produced  :  viz. 
The  separation  of  the  Aborigines  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  into  two  distinct  races,  or  people  ; — 
and  that  division  justified  by  absolute  contrasts  in 
their  moral  and  physical  condition  and  manners, — 


in  their  political  and  religious  customs  and  obser¬ 
vances  ; — and  in  addition  to  these  powerful  con¬ 
trasts,  is  the  fact, —  that  .\orth  America  possesses 
no  Architectural  stone  ruinSy — while  in  the  Mexican 
portion  of  the  Continent,  many  Cities  and  Temples 
have  been  found. 

“The  great  and  injurious  error  of  naming  the 
Aborigines — ‘  Lmha.ns  ’ — was  pointed  out, — as  well 
as  the  Author,  and  the  cause  of  the  misnomer,  and 
its  efi'ects.  Tlie  title  of  the  first  Epoch  was  then 
given,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  several  proposi¬ 
tions  for  establishing  its  truth. 

“  An  elaborate  argument  was  next  founded  upon 
the  important  and  interesting  question, — ‘  Are  the 
Fine  Arts  of  sufficient  authority,  to  be  received  in 
evidence,  for  establishing  historical  records  or 
events.**’  Having  produced  an  answer,  con  amorCy 
— and  especially  illustrated  the  aiiswcr,  by  tiie  re- 
siKscitation  of  the  Ruins  of  Rome,  we  proceeded  in 
the  belief  that  the  argument  was  conclusive  and  in 
the  affirmative. 

“  The  fact  was  then  established  of  the  discovery 
of  the  ancient  Ruins  in  Southern  or  Central  Amer¬ 
ica, — viz.  at  Mitia,  Cholula,  Uxmal,  Palenque, 
Quirigua,  Ocosingo,  Tccpan-Guatimala,  Guegueti- 
nango,  (iuiche,  Copan,  Chi-chen,  Zayi,  Kabah, 
Espita,  Tied,  and  Labnah, — and  these  severally 
upon  the  high  authority  of  the  jn.stly  renowned 
Humboldt, — the  Spanish  Commissioners  Del  Rio 
and  Waldeck, — Dupaix  and  Galindo, —  and  last,  not 
least,  the  enterprising  American  Traveller,  Ste¬ 
phens,  and  his  artist-associate,  Catherwood  .  and  to 
which  list  may  now  be  added  tbe  name  of  Norman. 
Stephens  has  investigated  other  Ruins  in  Yucatan, 
hut  they  are  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  Uxmal, 
Reference  was  then  made  to  the  Mexican  Paintings 
preserved  in  the  Vatican,  Bologna,  and  Madrid, 
and  republished  in  the  folio  Volumes  by  Lord 
Kingshoroiigh. 

“  Extracts  followed  from  the  descriptions  of  the 
Ruins  of  Copan,  Palenque,  Uxmal,  with  such  com¬ 
mentaries  as  were  required,  for  illustration  of  the 
An*hitecture  and  Sculpture,  or  for  detecting  errors. 

“  A  critical  analysis  was  then  presented  of  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  I8tepbens,  in  reference  to 
the  Architecture,  and  of  the  Nations  rejected  by 
him  as  the  builders.  His  errors  were  shown  by 
his  own  contradictions;  and  the  basis  of  his  argu¬ 
ment  being  founded  upon  those  errors,  the  conclu¬ 
sions,  as  a  necessity,  fell  to  the  ground  ;  for  it  was 
shown  that  the  only  Nation  or  People  that  could 
claim  to  be  Architects,  and  having  means  to  reach 
the  Continent,  were  not  so  much  as  mentioned  by 
him,  and  consequently  not  investigated.  If  he  had 
done  so,  it  would  instantly  fiave  interfered  with  a 
favorite  conclusion,  which  he  was  determined  to 
arrive  at;  if  not  by  artistical  and  scientific  reason  j 
ing,  at  least  by  one  of  the  noblest  traits  in  the  liu- 
man  character, — viz.  Love  of  Country.  This  was 
1  so  pardonable  in  a  book  merely  of  ‘  Incidents  of 
Travel,’  that  while  it  could  not  deprive  honest 
criticism  of  exposing  the  sophistry,  it  at  once,  from 
pure  sympathy  in  the  sentiment,  withheld  the  shaft 
of  condemnation. 

“  We  then  proceeded  to  prove,  upon  the  direct 
rules  of  Art,  that  the  pyramidal  ruins  forming  bases 
for  receiving — and  with  the  peculiar  superstructures 
on  them,  that  they  were  only  traceable  as  Egypto- 
Tyrian  Architecture — that  the  Sculpture  aided  this 
conclusion,  and  finally  established  the  Nation  to  be 
Tyrian,  from  recording  the  celebrated  worship  of 
Saturn, — the  victim-craving  Moloch  of  Canaan’s 
descendants. 

“A  no  less  strong  than  interesting  proof,  we 
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submit,  w.is  broii»Iit  to  tlic  consideration  of  the 
reader,  in  the  general  id<*ntity  hetu een  JSoloinon’s  j 
Teinjjle  of  Jernsaleiii,  huUt  hij  Tijrians,  and  tlie  j 
Temples  of  ralemjuc  and  Copan.” — Mcl^upolitan.  | 

i 

ilraurr.  | 

Dcs  Jisvitrs^  ])tir  .V.V  Mfrhrlct  ct  (luinet.  I’aris,  i 
lr^4:\.  I 

Michelet  the  Historian,  and  Ciuinet  the  elotpient 
lecturer  upon  the  literature  of  the  South,  have  sus-  j 
pended  their  r>rdinary  labors  to  ring  an  alarm  upon  . 
the  revival  of  the  Jesuits  in  France,  Let  us  glance  j 
at  the  cause  of  tlieir  provocation.  For  some  time  j 
past  the  clergy  have  complained  of  the  exclusive  I 
control  exercised  by  the  I'niversity  over  the  educa-  j 
tion  of  the  rising  generation,  the  heads  of  which  | 
they  accuse  of  corrupting  tJie  minds  of  youth  i 
by  the  dissemination  of  infidel  principles.  This  j 
charge  pushed  through  all  the  couseipiences  (and  , 
they  are  readily  crrnceivahle),  is,  as  our  readers  will  i 
acknowledge,  very  grave,  and  such  as  the  g(>vern-  i 
inent  itself,  the  direct  patron  and  supporter  of  the  ■ 
University,  could  not  allow  to  remain  unanswered.  ' 
.M.  V”illemain,  tlie  minister  of  public  instruction,  ^ 
himsolf  a  professor  fornlerly,  was  the  earlie.st  to  ; 
lake  the  field  :  in  the  first  instance  verbally  in  his  ] 
place  in  the  Chamher  of  Peers,  and  then  as  the  an-  ! 
thor  of  an  elaborate  report,  olfieially  prepared  upon 
the  state  of  eilucation  in  France,  in  which  he  not 
only  demon.strated  the  immense  spre.ad  of  educa¬ 
tion  through  the  care  of  the  University,  but  assert¬ 
ed  its  strict  attention  to  the  provision  of  religious 
instruction.  M.  Villemain’s  defence  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  rendered  him  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  the 
present  ministers  :  his  vindication,  complete  as  it 
was  considered  to  he,  limiting  itself  to  the  strict 
line  of  defence.  Had  it  been  more,  it  might  have 
detracted  from  its  o\vn  completeness  as  well  as 
from  the  temperate  dignity  of  a  high  government 
officer.  But  the  University  professors  were  not 
trammelled  by  considerations  of  etiquette  and  posi¬ 
tion  ;  and  they,  attacked  directly  as  corrupt  teach¬ 
ers,  have  not  felt  bound  to  forego  the  exquisite 
pleasure  of  retaliation.  Infidels  as  they  were  ac¬ 
cused  of  being,  they  knew  that  there  was  a  name 
more  hateful  still,  the  name  of  Jesuit^  and  this  they 
have  loudly  shouted  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land. 

Jcsuiti.sm  is  an  evil  to  be  apprehended  equally  by 
ruler  and  people.  Look  only  at  the  history  of  its 
banishments,  from  Venice  in  1606,  from  Bohemia 
in  1618,  from  Naples  in  1622,  and  from  the  Low 
Countries  in  the  same  year ;  from  India  in  the  year 
following,  from  Russia  in  1676,  from  Portugal  in 
1752,  from  8[)ain  in  1767,  from  France  in  1764,  and 
at  last  from  Rome  herself  in  1773  !  With  such  iiis- 
tory  before  us,  can  it  be  possible  that  this  society, 
in  thirteen  years  after  the  fall  and  in  the  country 
of  its  last  royal  victim,  threatens  to  nestle  within 
the  barbarous  Gothic  walls  of  the  most  civilized  of 
continental  nations  ?  M.  Michelet  says  yes.  He 
declares,  upon  credible  authority,  that  there  are 
twice  the  number  of  Jesuits  now'  that  there  were  at 
the  moment  of  the  revolution  of  July.  The  num¬ 
ber  then  was  423,  it  is  now  1)60.  The  Jesuits  then 
confined  to  some  houses,  are  now  in  every  diocese. 
Be  the  apprehension  exaggerated,  however,  or  be  it 
well  founded,  it  has  drawn  forth  some  brilliant  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  spirit  ready  to  meet  any  attempt  upon 
the  freedom  of  thought,  enough  to  w'arn  the  most 
hardy  of  the  order  against  persistance  in  so  vast  an 
enterprise. — For.  (^uar.  Review 
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